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NATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION 


OPTIMISM  has  replaced  anxiety  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  thinking  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  Industry  and  commerce  are 
no  longer  plodding  along  fearfully,  head  down,  ex¬ 
pecting  any  moment  to  be  smitten  by  a  nameless 
dreadful  plague.  The  national  psychology  is  no  longer 
attuned  to  a  dirge  of  minus  signs.  Activity  is  not 
yet  marked  in  manufacturing,  but  factory  heads  are 
now  looking  for  orders,  not  closing  their  plants 
in  the  fear  that  calamities  are  about  to  happen. 

The  United  States  has  weathered  the  worst  finan¬ 
cial  storm,  and  the  heaviest  deflation  in  its  century 
and  a  half  of  existence.  It  has  accepted  in  one  blow 
an  assault  which,  delivered  piecemeal,  might  have 
been  expected  to  leave  the  industrial  and  financial 
structure  a  shattered  ruin.  Instead,  the  effect  of  the 
rinsing  of  some  3,400  banks,  involving  a  probable 
total  of  $6,000,000,000  in  deposits,  has  been  princi¬ 
pally  local.  The  fact  has  been  accepted  as  the  bank 
holiday  was  accepted,  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  is  a 
temporary  misfortune,  to  be  remedied  by  those  re¬ 
sponsible  either  voluntarily  or  under  Government 
compulsion. 

&cept  in  areas  where  banking  facilities  are  badly 
crippled,  retail  trade  has  made  sharp  recoveries  since 
the  bank  moratorium  ended.  Easter  buying  has  not 
yet  begun,  and  was  not  expected  to  get  into  swing 
imtil  April  1,  and  current  figures  suffer  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  early  Easter  shopping  of  1932.  Never¬ 
theless,  stores  from  which  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
received  reports  state  that  their  business  is  already 
at  the  level  it  was  holding  before  the 
shadow  of  bank  failures  and  state  holi¬ 
days  crept  over  the  nation  in  February. 

Retail  stocks  are  at  the  lowest  in 
many  years,  a  fact  which  can  be  deduced 
from  tlK  inventory  statements  of  large 
firms  and  confirmed  by  experience  in  a 
shopping  tour  of  any  store,  large  or 
small  The  hand-to-mouth  buying  of 
1922  was  lavish  compared  with  the  re¬ 
tailers’  purchases  from  factory  and  job¬ 
ber  since  Jan.  1,  1933.  Limited  lines  of 
all  merchandise  are  being  carried,  with 
no  assurance  that  either  merchant  or 
customer  can  replace  present  stock  at 
equal  or  lower  prices.  All  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  retail  inventory  condi¬ 
tion  has  at  last  reached  the  condition 
expected  daily  during  the  past  two 
years— a  bottommost  bottom  from  which 
the  only  movement  can  be  upward. 

There  we  have  the  actual  condition  of 
consumer  needs  going  unfilled  because  of 
of  goods  to  fill  them — the  an- 
hth^is  of. the  overproduced  condition 
which  is  blamed  for  bringing  on  the 
depression.  The  need  exists,  the  goods 
do  not;  what  has  been  lacking  in  the 
Pwst  is  confidence  that  people  have 
power  to  buy,  that  banks  will  have  the 
•tsbility  to  finance  operation,  and  that 
w*“W)dity  prices  will  remain  in  an  ap¬ 
proximately  firm  mutual  relation.  Ovcr- 
fianging  all  has  been  the  fear  of  a  great 
^®uldng  disaster,  caused  by  falling  val¬ 
ues  whose  fall  was  brought  about  ini- 
®Uy  by  tumbling  commodity  prices, 
lue  downward  spiral  gained  speed  until 
*f  last  it  brought  about  the  banking 
®fa*trophe  that  had  been  wordlessly 
feared  since  the  summer  of  1931. 

Well,  it  happened,  and  while  many 
hurt,  few  were  killed  in  the  crash. 

The  nation  rebounded.  The  banks  have 
*  viewpoint  and  a  volume  of  public 
wimdence  that  had  not  been  theirs  for 
months.  They  expect,  and  the 
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public  expects,  that  Washington  will  make  definite 
moves  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  flight  from 
bank  balances,  a  need  which  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  but  which  has  been  frustrated  by  self-serving 
interests.  There  is  no  longer  fear  that  the  bank¬ 
ing  structure  will  collapse. 

The  Roosevelt  Administration  has  already  shown 
its  capacity  to  deal  with  the  tangled  detail  of  the 
wreck  it  inherited  on  March  4.  It  has  restored 
banking  facilities  and  the  basis  of  banking  confidence. 
It  has  ended  the  run  .on  gold  and  brought  Federal 
reserves  well  within  the  safety  point.  It  has  initi¬ 
ated  a  program  of  expense  reduction  within  the 
Government,  regardless  of  political  considerations. 
A  saving  pi  almost  25  per  cent  of  1932  expenses 
is  already  in  sight  under  the  Roosevelt  budget,  and 
more  can  be  expected  if  the  Government’s  credit 
needs  demand.  The  Administration  has  moved  to 
dislodge  the  prohibition  incubus  from  the  national 
shoulders,  restoring  beer,  with  the  prospect  of  giv¬ 
ing  employment  to  some  300,000  men  in  many  indus¬ 
tries,  creating  new  revenues  for  nation  and  state, 
and  of  decreasing  the  resentment  toward  all  law 
that  arose  from  the  disrespect  for  the  Volstead  act. 
It  has  put  forward  measures  for  the  employment  of 
250,000  men  at  a  cost  of  $148,000,000  already  ap¬ 
propriated  in  reforestation  and  other  public  works. 
It  has  proposed,  frankly  as  an  experiment,  a  na¬ 
tional  control  of  agriculture  and  crop  prices  which 
may  solve  the  country’s  basic  difficulty,  and,  if  it 
does  not,  can  at  least  do  no  fundamental  harm. 

UP,  AMERICA! 


By  Jerry  Coitello  in  Albany 


Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  there  is  general 
confidence  among  citizens,  consumers,  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  that  the  Administration  possesses 
the  power  and  the  capacity  to  attack  problems  that 
have  been  ignored  in  the  past  because  of  the  political 
difficulty  of  their  solution. 

With  the  debris  of  the  panic  being  rapidly  cleared 
away,  the  task  of  reconstruction  is  definitely  and 
immediately  at  hand.  Its  primary  aim  is  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  values  lost  since  1929, 
since  without  such  action  the  processes  of  deflation 
cannot  be  arrested  until  all  values  have  been 
brought  to  the  level  of  the  lowest,  and  as  Mr.  Keynes 
has  said,  “we  have  a  budget  balanced  ^t  zero  on  both 
sides.” 

How  the  Administration  will  approach  this  task 
is  not  the  concern  of  this  publication.  There  are 
many  roads,  some  of  them  proven  impracticable  by 
the  Hoover  experience  and  others  distrusted  by 
economists.  One  or  more  is  certain  to  be  tried 
by  Washington,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  worst 
is  probably  past  and  that  almost  any  honest,  intelli¬ 
gent  effort  will  win  improvement.  There  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  a  trial  of  currency  or  credit  inflation, 
probably  under  better  control  than  the  deflation  has 
been  because  it  will  be  conscious  and  active,  not 
passive  and  involuntary.  At  the  first  definite  sign 
of  a  general  upward  trend  of  commodity  prices,  ac¬ 
tion  can  be  expected  from  the  business  community, 
to  produce  an  upward  spiral  as  marked  as  the  down¬ 
ward  course  was  precipitous.  Whether  retail  activ- 

_ _  ity  will  cause  or  follow  the  upward 

price  trend  is  immaterial.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  present. 

- ^  What,  then,  of  advertising  in  the  new 

picture?  There  is  no  denying  that  buy¬ 
ers  of  advertising  space  during  the  past 
three  years  have  not  demonstrated  any 
great  faith  in  the  instrument  nor  in  the 
future  of  the  nation  or  themselves. 
Many  of  them  have  been  fair  weather 
sailors,  unable  to  recognize  the  value  of 
advertising  as  a"  motive  power  in  times 
of  slow  business  movement.  Many,  of 
course,  used  advertising  in  boom  times 
not  primarily  to  produce  sales,  but  to 
create  prestige  and  to  enjoy  the  glory 
of  inclusion  among  the  select  group  of 
national  advertisers.  Many  of  these  are 
no  longer  in  tmsiness.  Retailers,  best 
acquainted  with  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  have  been  its  most  faithful  employ¬ 
ers,  and  their  reduction  of  appropria¬ 
tions  has  directly  followed  the  reduction 
in  dollar  volume  caused  by  lower  price 
levels. 

W’ith  appreciation  in  the  latter,  an  ex¬ 
pansion  in  retail  advertising  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  quickly.  In  national 
advertising,  it  is  likely  that  advertising 
will  be  regarded  through  different 
glasses  than  in  1929.  The  view  that 
this  publication  and  other  proponents  of 
newspaper  advertising  have  held  for 
many  years — that  advertising  must  be 
definitely  and  closely  linked  with  local 
marketing  and  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
only  medium  through  which  this  can  be 
done  economically — is  now  finding  many 
friends  among  manufacturers  with  na¬ 
tional  distribution. 

Newspaper  advertising  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reflect  improvement  in  local 
conditions  as  industries  resume  better 
employment  schedules  and  advertisers 
move  into  these  markets  one  by  one  to 
get  their  share  of  the  new  wealth.  Un- 
(N.  Y.)  Naw$  til  now,  this  tendency,  has  been  pronj- 
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inent  in  the  conversation  of  advertisers 
and  agencies,  but  there  have  been  no 
fields  in  sufficiently  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion  to  warrant  a  major  experiment.  It 
may  be  said  w'ith  finality  that  newspaper 
advertising  will  tAe  among  the  first  har¬ 
bingers  of  returning  prosperity,  and 
that  it  will  move  forward  before  other 
media  are  picked  up  by  the  current. 

Business  is  still  relying  too  heavily 
upon  Washington,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Administration’s  leadership  to  date 
has  merited  the  courageous  support  and 
independent  initiative  of  every  large  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  country.  It  has  heart¬ 
ened  the  consumer  beyond  any  possible 
estimate,  but  the  consumer  can  do  little 
to  “turn  (Ml  the  juice”  until  a  stream  of 
wages  flows  steadily  toward  him  from 
the  front  office.  Washington  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  its  job,  thoroughly  and 
with  the  welfare  of  all  as  its  goal.  Im¬ 
portant  corporate  enterprise,  for  its  own 
salvation  if  from  no  higher  motives, 
will  have  to  get  into  step,  halt  its  de¬ 
flation,  and  move  on  to  new  heights. 
Without  the  sincere  and  unlimited  co¬ 
operation  of  industrial  and  financial 
leaders,  with  advertising  as  a  major  im¬ 
plement,  the  best  attainable  national 
program  cannot  be  accomplishecL  That 
business  recognizes  this  duty  and  will 
do  it  to  the  full,  the  pages  which  follow 
bear  ample  testimony. 

L.  A.  BANKS  INDICTED 

{Special  to  Editos  &  PusLisasa) 

Medford,  Ore.,  March  27 — L.  A. 
Banks,  former  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Medford  Daily  Nexvs,  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  for  the  first  degree  murder  of 
Constable  GtoTgt  Prescott  here.  Mrs. 
Banks  was  indicted  on  the  same  charge. 
Both  are  held  in  the  county  jail  incom¬ 
municado.  E.  A.  Fleming,  arrested  in 
the  Banks’  home  immediately  following 
the  admitted  killing,  has  not  yet  been 
indicted  J.  A.  La  Dieu,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  under  the  Banks’  man¬ 
agement,  was  released  on  $7,500  bail 
March  26.  He  is  under  indictment  for 
having  been  cxie  of  those  who  allegedly 
stole  more  than  10,000  ballots  from  the 
courthouse  vaults  on  the  eve  of  an 
ordered  recount. 


NEW  TRIAL  ORDERED 
A  new  trial  for  three  former  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa.,  officials,  who  in 
May,  1931,  were  convicted  on  (diarges 
growing  out  of  alleged  “third  degree” 
meth(xls  used  on  a  prisoner,  was  ordered 
by  the  Supreme  Court. of  Pennsylvania 
last  week.  The  new  trial  was  ordered 
on  the  grounds  that  the  judge’s  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  trial  were  prejucliced 
and  biased  A  crusade  conducted  by 
Walter  L.  SanbcH'n,  of  the  Lonsdale 
North  Penn  Reporter  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  men  to  trial.  The  con¬ 
victions  of  the  men  were  upheld  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  in  July, 
1932. 


STUART  GIBSON 

Stuart  Gibson,  Baltimore  newspaper¬ 
man  and  author  of  plays,  died  at  his 
home  in  Baltimore  March  29  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  was  39  years  old.  He 
started  newspaper  work  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  aoi  then  went  to  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  where  he  conducted  “The 
Town  Qock”  coliunn.  He  then  was 
with  the  Baltimore  Post  and  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  been  with  the  Su^y 
Suet. 

COL.  SLOVER  ELECTED  MAYOR 

Col.  S.  L.  Slover,  chairman  of  the 
t^rd,  Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger  Dispatch 
and  the  Virginian-Pilot,  who  was  re- 
cCTtly  elected  to  the  Norfolk  city  (x>un- 
cil,  was  elected  Mayor  oi  Norfolk  by 
the  council  members.  March  21. 


NEW  OKLAHOMA  DAILY 

The  Chelsea  (Okla.)  Reporter,  a 
weekly,  became  a  daily  March  15.  The 
Reporter  recently  conducted  a  swxess- 
ful  eight-week  subscription  campaign.. 
L.  R.  and  W.  A.  Trickey  are  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 


ARMOUR  COPY  IN  550 
DAILIES  NEXT  WEEK 

Advertising  Will  Promote  Sales  of 
Fixed  Flavor  Star  Ham — Copy 
On  Radio  Program  Also 
Being  Placed 


Armour  &  Comply,  Chicago,  will 
use  550  newspapers  in  its  annual  Easter 
campaign  to  promote  the  sale  of 
Armour’s  Fixed  Flavor  Star  Ham,  be¬ 
ginning  April  7.  Two  schedules  of 
c<^y  will  be  released,  one  list  including 
two  600  and  one  400  line  advertisements, 
and  the  other  two  430  and  one  400  line 
copy  to  be  nm  April  7,  11  and  14. 

In  addition.  Armour  company  has  re¬ 
leased  special  newspaper  advertisements 
concerning  the  new  Armour  radio  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  Phil  Baker.  The  initial 
copy  appeared  in  325  newspapers  and 
was  followed  with  a  reader  type  adver¬ 
tisement  last  week  in  the  same  list. 
Two  more  advertisements  of  cartcwn 
style  will  be  used  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  Friday  night  Armour  Radio 
Hour.  The  Baker  program  will  be 
dropped,  however,  for  Gcxxl  Friday, 
Aprij  14,  when  Armour  will  present  a 
religious  program  of  choir  music.  The 
Chicago  office  of  N.  W,  Ayer  &  Son, 
handles  the  Armour  account. 


NEW  TEXAS  GROUP 


F.  B.  Russell  Elected  President  of 
Weekly  Press  Association 

Texas  Weekly  Press  Association,  a 
new  group,  was  organized  March  25 
in  Austin,  Tex.  Officers  elected  are: 
F.  B.  Russell,  Belton  Journal,  presi- 
drat;  R.  A.  Gaines,  Rockwall  Success, 
vice-president;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Potter,  Aus¬ 
tin,  secretary-treasurer;  Directors:  Lon 
Borfon,  Paris  Lamar  County  Echo; 
Ellis  Campbell,  Jr.,  Groveton  News; 
Paul  Holcomb,  El  Campo  News;  S. 
L.  Perry,  Arlington  Journal;  Thomas 
Q.  Waggoner,  Claude  News;  C.  C. 
Curtis,  Fabens  Rio  Grande  Review,  and 
Jack  Hawkins,  Grosbeck.  An  addi¬ 
tional  director  will  be  named  from  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

The  Ass(x:iation  will  maintain  offices 
in  Austin,  where  the  next  meeting  will 
be  held  in  July. 

GOLDEN  GLOVES  HNALS 

{By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 

Chica(x>,  March  30 — Chicago  Golden 
Glove  boxers  defeated  the  champions 
of  New  York  in  the  sixth  annual  inter¬ 
city  matches  at  the  Stadium  here  last 
night.  A  crowd  of  more  than  15,000 
witnessed  the  battle  between  teams  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Chicago  Triune  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  Covering  the 
contests  for  the  Tribune  were  Arch 
W^d,  sports  editor;  French  Lane  and 
Wilfrid  Smith.  Paul  Gallico,  sports 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
represented  his  paper.  Among  the  other 
out-of-town  sports  editors  in  the  press 
row  were:  Sam  Otis,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Harry  Milne,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star;  Leo  Kautz,  Daivnport 
(la.)  Times,  and  Louis  Carow,  Michi¬ 
gan  City  (Ind.)  Dispatch. 
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April  7-8 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Assn.,  spring  meeting, 
Shenandoah,  Pa. 

April  10-11 — Pacific  Northwest 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meetinr  Empress  Hotel,  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C. 

April  14 — Ozarks  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Springfield,  Mo. 

April  21-22 — South  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

April  24 — Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho- 
teL  New  York. 

April  25-28 — American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
meetini'  Waldorf-Astoria  HoteL 
New  York. 

Anril  28-29 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  spring  meeting,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

May  1 — Massachusetts  State 
House  Press  Assn.,  meeting,  State 
House,  Boston. 

May  1-4 — Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Assn.,  meeting,  Quebec. 

May  1-3 — Canadian  Press,  annual, 
meeting.  Quebec. 

May  2-3 — New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  meeting, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ASKS  DISMISSAL  OF  SUIT 

Radio  Station  Would  Block  Further 
Action  in  A.  P.  Litigation 

In  an  effort  to  block  any  further  liti¬ 
gation  in  the  Ass(x:iate(l  Press’  fed¬ 
eral  court  action  at  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D., 
against  radio  station  KSOO  of  that 
city,  attorneys  for  the  radio  station 
have  filed  in  federal  court  a  petition 
asking  for  dismissal  of  the  suit  which 
charges  the  station  with  “pirating” 
Associated  Press  news  dispatches. 

The  moticMi  for  dismissal  is  a  formal 
step  in  the  case  and  in  it  the  radio 
broadcasting  company  attacked  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Asscxiated  Press,  charging 
that  they  are  unreasonable  in  restraint 
of  interstate  movement  of  news.  Dis¬ 
missal  was  asked  on  the  grounds  of 
want  of  equity. 

Arguments  on  the  motion  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  heard  at  the  present  term  of 
federal  coiut  at  Sioux  Falls,  the  date 
still  being  undetermined. 

Station  KSOO  has  been  temporarily 
enjoined  from  using  Asscxiated  Press 
dispatches  without  permission  pending 
determination  of  the  suit  which  was  in¬ 
stituted  at  Sioux  Falls  on  Feb.  25,  and 
is  seen  as  of  great  possible  importance 
to  newspapers  and  radio  broadcasting 
stations  in  the  United  States. 

INTERSTATE  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Association  will 
be  held  at  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  April  7  and 
8.  Roundtable  discussions  will  be  held, 
and  the  spring  banquet  will  be  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  m^ing.  A  trip  through  the 
anthracite  mining  region  is  planned 
David  Knipe,  llansdale  (Pa.)  North 
Penn  Reporter,  is  president  of  the  as- 
scxiation. 
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ROOSEVELT  ATTENDS 
PRESS  CLUB  PARTY 

President  and  Members  of  His  Cski. 

net  Made  Members  of  Waskiii|. 
ton  Organization,  Celebrating 
Its  Silver  Anniversary 

By  George  H.  Manning, 

{Waikington  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Pubushbb) 

Washington,  March  30— Preskfeu 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  happy  mood, 
with  most  of  the  members  ot  his  cabi¬ 
net  and  many  distinguished  govemmca 
officials  and  prominent  newspapenna 
was  present  at  the  brilliant  “silver 
jubilee”  of  the  National  Press  Clii 
last  night. 

Mr.  R(X>sevelt  and  five  of  his  cabinet 
were  made  members  of  the  club.  Ray¬ 
mond  P.  Brandt,  president  of  the  clib, 
presented  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  a  silver 
membership  card,  suitably  engraved. 
Frank  B.  Lord,  past  president  of  the 
club,  was  toastmaster. 

In  presenting  the  President  for  mem¬ 
bership  Mr.  Lord  said :  “We  find  him 
the  most  promising  cub  reporter  that 
ever  came  out  of  Hyde  Park,  and  we 
have  not  only  decided  to  admit  him  to 
membership,  but  we  have  assigned  him 
to  cover  the  White  House.”  The  Pres¬ 
ident  replied  in  a  humorous  speech,  all 
"off  the  recortL” 

Membership  cards  were  also  presented 
to  Postmaster  General  Farley,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Swanson,  Attorney  General 
Cummings,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Woodin  (by  proxy  because  he  was  ill), 
and  Col.  Louis  McHenry  Howe,  the 
President’s  secretary. 

A  skit  “The  Stork  Stalks,”  depicting 
the  episodes  leading  up  to  the  founding 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  and  the  bor¬ 
rowing  of  $1,000  to  get  it  going  from 
Col.  Robert  N.  Harper,  a  local  banker, 
cm  the  joint  unsecured  note  of  four 
newspapermen,  was  staged  by  members 
of  the  club.  The  playlet  was  written 
by  James  Hay,  and  directed  by  Clif¬ 
ford  Brooke,  both  club  members.  .The 
club  was  organized  when  Theodore 
R(X)sevelt  was  President  and  he  was 
a  member. 

John  Charles  Thomas,  noted  bari¬ 
tone,  and  Morton  Downey,  radib  tenor, 
sang  several  numbers.  Bascom  N.  Tim¬ 
mons,  a  Texan,  the  1932  president  of 
the  club,  presented  Mr.  Thomas  with  a 
commission  in  the  famous  Texas  Rang¬ 
ers,  probably  awarded  because  of  tbt 
singer’s  famous  rendition  of  "Home  on 
the  Range”  which  he  sang  again  twiu 
last  night  by  special  request  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt 

Col.  Howe,  Charles  Michelson  and 
Marvin  H.  McIntyre  were  presented  by 
the  club  with  swords,  subject  to  much 
verbal  horseplay.  Stephen  Early  was 
given  a  pistol  formerly  toted  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Texas  “bad  men.” 

The  Navy  Band  furnished  the  musk. 

Among  the  other  prominent  persons 
at  the  party  were  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Daniel  Roper;  Lewis  Douglas 
director  of  the  budget;  Henry  Morgoi- 
thau,  chairman  of  the  f^rm  board; 
Jesse  Jones,  of  the  Reconstructki 
Finance  Corporation,  and  Judge  Robtf 
W.  Bingham,  president  of  LoutsvHk 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  now  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Great  Britain. 


BROWN  JOINS  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

Harry  Brown,  for  nine  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York  Evr 
ning  Post,  has  joined  the  local  advtf- 
tising  staff  oi  the  New  York  Nerd* 
Tribune,  it  was  announced  this  we» 
Mr.  Brown  left  the  Post  several  memms 
ago  and  was  succeeded  as  advertisim 
manager  there  by  J.  Mora  Boyle. 


NAMED  CITY  EDITOR 

Walter  Emmerson,  tel^aph  editor, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram,  h^r^ 
sign^  to  become  night  city  editor, 
Chester  (N.  H.)  Union.  James  Dyft 
county  editor,  has  succe^ed  to  tw 
Telegram  wire  desk  and  William  )• 
Becker  becomes  county  editor. 


BUSINESS  EXPERTS  SEE  NEW  BUYING 


Better  Feeling  and  Scattered  Price  Advances  Cause  Pick-Up — Equipment  of  Breweries  Under 
Way — Southern  Building  Contracts  30  Per  Cent  Ahead  of  1932 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Alexander  Johnston,  editor,  Anto- 
fnotkv  Daily  Ncivs,  New  York — In 
common  with  most  industry,  the  auto¬ 
motive  business  has  felt  the  new  spirit 
that  is  abroad  as  a  result  of  definite, 
decisive  leadership  in  Washington.  It 
15  too  early  yet  to  report  concrete  signs 
of  better  business,  but  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  these  are  impending.  Janu¬ 
ary  motor  vehicle  sales  gave  signs  of 
improvement  in  scattered  states,  the  way 
in  which  a  real  upward  trend  would  be 
expected  to  begin.  The  banking  trou¬ 
bles  in  Michigan  in  February,  and  the 
national  shut-down  in  March,  served  to 
»ipe  out  the  sales  improvement  that 
had  been  shown. 

There  is  reason  to  hope,  however,  that 
.\pril  and  May  will  bring  a  definite 


business  than  the  editors  of  the  business  papers,  each  in  his  own  field. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  business  editors,  the  following  quick  survey 
of  the  business  situation  is  presented. 

Not  all  of  the  comments  are  optimistic,  but  some  report  buying  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  increase,  aided  in  a  number  of  lines  by  advancing  prices. 
Even  those  who  see  no  improvement  as  yet  usually  point  out  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that  even  a  small  increase  in  demand  would  mean  consider¬ 
able  betterment. 

One  editor,  explaining  why  special  conditions  forbid  him  to  comment, 
adds  that  he  thinks  "the  future  very  bright.”  Another,  referring  to  his  own 
publication,  says:  “There  has  been  a  very  definite  increase  in  advertising 
linage  since  the  bank  holiday,  and  a  great  many  inquiries  for  space  rates 
by  new  concerns  indicates  a  very  optimistic  attitude.”  Another  is  using 
and  distributing  a  “prosperty  graph”  headed  “The  trend  is  up;  it’s  time 
to  buy.” 


have  motor  transportation,  and  who  another  era  of  prosperity  that  this  t 
have  put  off  buying  until  actual  failure  will  be  sound  in  its  sense  of  values, 
of  their  vehicles  is  finally  forcing  them  in  the  Southern  States,  contn 
into  the  market.  awarded  during  February  were  40 

Jakes  Dalton,  editor.  Motor,  New  cent  above  January,  and  55  per  ( 
York — Demand  for  motor  cars  has  dis-  jn  actual  figures  higher  than  in  I 
played  surprising  vigor  in  the  face  of  ruary,  1932.  Between  January  1 
nation-wide  banking  difficulties.  Retail  March  1,  more  than  $46,000,000  in  r 
sales  in  February,  the  latest  month  for  construction  projects  were  awarded 
which  statistics  are  available,  were  only  the  South— a  30  per  cent  gain  over 
24  per  cent  less  than  in  the  same  month 
of  last  year.  Even  while  the  bank 
moratorium  was  in  effect  a  good  many 
deliveries  were  made  by  resourceful 
dealers.  Since  the  re-opening,  sales 
have  expanded  to  the  F'ebruary  level 
and  the  outlook  for  April  is  moderately 
encouraging. 

General  Motors,  the  Chrysler  divi¬ 
sions  and  Ford  are  taking  88  per  cent 
of  the  current  business.  Sales  in  the 
lowest  price  class  represent  68  per 
cent  of  the  total  compared  with  58 
percent  at  this  time  last  year. 

Morale  within  the  trade  is  high  and 
dealers,  who  are  in  constant  contact  with 
prospective  buyers,  are  confident  spring 
demand  will  show  considerable  expan¬ 
sion.  The  buying  impulse  has  been 
spurred  by  a  universal  belief  that  the 
worst  is  over.  Reduced  purchasing 
power,  resulting  in  large  measure  from 
the  freezing  of  deposits  in  closed  banks, 
is  the  chief  deterrent  factor.  The  in- 
destry  is  teck  about  where  it  was  when 
lank  “holidays”  began. 

Don  Blanchard,  editor.  Automotive 
Itdustries,  Philadelphia — The  automo¬ 
tive  industry  is  shaking  off  the  creeping 
ptralysis  which  spread  its  grip  during 
February  and  which  brought  production 
Jiid  sales  to  a  virtual  halt  during  the 
lational  bank  holidays.  Since  the  re- 
somption  of  banking  operations,  the 
sales  rebound  has  b^n  even  stronger 
than  the  industry  anticipated. 

Although  the  attitude  of  the  industry 
15  one  of  conservatism,  opinion  is  quite 
pieral  that  the  principal  effect  of  the 
financial  crisis  will  be  to  shift  the  sea¬ 
sonal  sales  peak  further  along  in  the 
!W.  March  production,  of  course,  will 
be  nothing  to  cheer  about  but  there  is 
^siderable  confidence  that  some  of  the 
lort  ground  will  be  regained  in  April. 


THE  HOPE  OF  US  ALL! 


It  IS  felt  that  much  depends  on  the 
of  commodity  prices  because  of 
their  effect  on  buying  power  in  impor- 
hnt  automobile  markets,  and  executives 
oons^uently  are  following  this  indica¬ 
tor  closely. 

manufacturing 

Fhank  Gould,  editor  and  president, 
MMufacturers  Record,  Baltimore,  Md. 
wfiu  have  carefully  observed  the 
of  business  and  industry  over  a 
of  50  years  are  incurable  optim- 
.We  have  watched  the  wealth  of 

a  total  in  1880  of 

feOOaOOO  to  the  1929  high  of 
wl,000,000,000  total  wealth.  In  the  20 
preceding  1929,  American  income 
from  $28,000,000,000  to  the  stu- 
l>®<lous  total  of  $84,000,000,000. 


By  J.  H.  Donahey  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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BENSON  SAYS  A.B.C. 
SYSTEM  IS  FAIR 


“Perfectly  Proper,”  Four-A  President 
Argues  in  Letter  to  Prentiss 
Beiley,  for  Publishers  to 
Psy  Most  of  Costs 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  has  spoken  out  in  defense  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Prentiss  Bailey,  publisher  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Obsenvr  Dispatch,  who 
charged  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers' Association  that 
the  A.B.C.  is  unfairly  organized  and 
conducted.  Mr,  Bailey  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
whole  question  of  circulation  audits. 

Mr.  Benson’s  letter,  made  public  this 
week,  held  that  “it  is  perfectly  proper, 
in  my  opinion”  for  publishers  to  pay 
most  of  the  A.B.C.  expense.  He  argued 
that  a  retailer  does  not  expect  his  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pay  for  scales,  packages,  or 
measures.  He  conceded  that  adver¬ 
tisers  should  contribute  for  compiling 
and  publishing  of  audits,  but  not  for 
the  necessary  field  work. 

Mr.  Benson’s  letter  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Bailey:  I  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  you  about  a  speech  you  re¬ 
cently  made  regarding  the  A.B.C.,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Asscxriation,  reported  in  Editor 
&  Publisher,  issue  of  March  18. 

“I  feel  rather  surprised  at  some  of 
the  crMicisms  you  level  at  an  institution 
as  constructive  and  helpful  to  advertis¬ 
ing  as  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Of  course,  it  has  faults,  as  every  busi¬ 
ness  undertaking  has,  but  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  regarded  by  advertising  people 
as  a  bulwark  of  sound  value  which  can¬ 
not  be  dispensed  with,  on  any  account. 

“Especially  would  I  take  issue  with 
you  about  the  opinion  you  have  that 
the  A.B.C.  is  a  benefit  to  advertisers 
and  agencies  more  than  to  puMishers. 

“Undoubtedly,  reliable  audits  of  cir¬ 
culation  are  very  helpful  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  enabling  him  to  know  what  he 
is  buying,  its  amount,  its  source  and 
its  method  of  being  produced;  but  is  it 
not  also  an  obligation  of  the  seller  to 
measure  or  wei^h  out  his  own  product 
before  offering  it  to  the  buyer? 

“This  is  true  of  commerce  in  general. 
Consumers  do  not  pay  the  retailer  for 
scales,  packages  and  peck  measures.  He 
supplies  them  himself.  No  purchaser 
can  be  expected  to  buy  a  pig  in  the  poke. 
He  pays  a  certain  price  for  a  certain 
quantity. 

“There  is  another  aspect  of  the  A.B.C. 
which  some  people  overlook  and  that  is 
its  value  to  advertising  itself.  It  makes 
of  it  a  known  factor  and  thus  creates 
confidence  in  it  as  a  purchase.  Few 
people  doubt  that  the  expansicm  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  recent  years  has  been  great¬ 
ly  facilitated  by  reliable  audits  of  cir¬ 
culation.  That  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
investment  in  it,  from  which  publishers 
have  benefited  more  than  anyone  else. 

“Advertisers  should  of  course  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  support  of  the  A.B.C., 
for  the  compiling  and  publishing  of 
audits ;  they  should  pay  nothing  towards 
Ae  cost  of  making  those  audits.  That 
is  part  of  the  value  the  publisher  has  to 
sell :  namely,  known  circulation,  as  to 
volume,  source  and  method. 

“It  is  perfectly  proper,  in  my  opinion, 
that  publishers  pay  the  great  bulk  of 
A.B.C.  expense,  because  the  great  bulk 
of  that  expense  is  for  field  work  in 
auditing  and  supervision.  Yours  truly. 

(Signed)  “John  Benson, 
“President.” 


KELVINATOR,  NOT  NORGE 

George  W.  Mason,  inadvertently  re¬ 
ferred  to  last  week  as  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  the  Norge  Cor¬ 
poration,  is  head  of  the  Kelvinator  Cor¬ 
poration  instead.  Mr.  Mason’s  com¬ 
ments  referred  to  the  policy  of  the  Kel¬ 
vinator  corporation  in  guaranteeing 
present  prices  of  its  electric  refrigera¬ 
tors  for  forty  days.  The  Norge  (Cor¬ 
poration  has  not  announced  such  a 
policy,  and  has  avoided  emphasis  on 
price  in  its  advertising. 


NEW  WASHINGTON  DAILY 


Cooperative  Morning  Tabloid  Ha* 
E.  R.  Hagenah  a*  Publisher 

iSpecial  to  Edito*  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Mar.  29 — 
Washington’s  first  cooperative  morning 
newspaper,  the  Washington  Daily  Sun, 
began  publication  Friday,  March  24, 
with  Edward  B.  Hagenah  as  publisher, 
Dennis  Hartman  as  general  manager 
and  Francis  P.  Daily  as  managing 
editor. 

The  paper  is  issued  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Sun  Publishing  Company,  controlled 
by  Mr.  Hagenah  and  Mr.  Hartman,  but 
ail  employes  from  the  copy  boy  up  own 
stock,  and  are  banded  together  to  put 
out  the  tabloid. 

Pictures  on  the  front  and  back  pages 
and  a  double  truck  of  pictures  inside 
are  being  used,  but  Mr.  Hagenah  em¬ 
phasizes  the  point  that  it  will  not  be  a 
"scandal  sheet.” 

\  city  and  copy  desk  staff  of  11, 
absorbing  formerly  unemployed  news¬ 
papermen,  is  burning  out  the  paper.  Mr. 
Hagenah  was  formerly  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Patchogue  (N  Y.)  Island 
Daily  News,  and  at  one  time  advertising 
manager  of  the  Armv  and  Navy  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hartman,  a  lawyer  and  expert 
on  tax  returns,  was  formerly  associated 
with  the  Commerce  Clearing  House,  is¬ 
suing  Business  Laws  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Daily  is  a  former  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Washington  Herald.  Richard  E. 
Baker,  court  reporter,  and  Joe  Holman, 
sports  editor,  were  formerly  with  the 
Herald  also.  James  North,  cartoonist, 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Post,  while  Kelly  Fitzgerald  and  Chet 
Howe  of  the  circulation  and  advertising 
departments  of  the  Sun,  were  once  on 
the  Washington  News. 

“Advertising  is  coming  along  fairly 
well,”  Mr.  Hagenah  said,  “and  present 
mechanical  equipment  is  unable  to  meet 
the  circulation  demand.  Every  edition 
has  been  sold  out  thus  far,  and  about 
5,000  copies  of  each  have  been  mar¬ 
keted.” 


REUBEN  A.  GREENE 

Reuben  A.  Greene,  48,  author,  former 
actor,  newspaper  and  advertising  man, 
died  March  25  at  his  home  in  Wauwa¬ 
tosa,  Wis.  His  early  career  was  on  the 
stage  in  New  York,  and  later  he  con¬ 
ducted  columns  and  wrote  editorials  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Oliver  Wright  for  the 
New  York  World,  Boston  Traveler, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  the 
Boston  American.  During  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  he  was 
assigned  to  the  White  House  by  the 
New  York  World  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  with  whom  he  had  been  inti¬ 
mately  associated.  He  went  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  in  1924  as  advertising  manager 
of  a  local  manufacturing  concern  and 
later  organized  the  Zorex  Company, 
manufacturers  of  sunlight  lamps. 

OZARKS  MEETING  APRIL  14 

Annual  spring  convention  of  the 
Ozarks  Press  Association  will  be  held 
on  April  14,  at  Springfield,  Mo.  J.  W. 
Brown,  editor,  Marionville  Free  Press, 
is  president. 


By  Carey  Orr  ip  Chicago  Tribune 


GETTING  OUT  OF  THE  MUD 


Claude  Shafer,  Cincinnati  TimesStar 


WITH  U.  P.  25  YEARS 


J.  H.  Furay,  Foreign  Manager,  Cele¬ 
brated  Anniversary  March  30 

James  H.  Furay,  vice-president  and 
general  foreign  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  received  congratulations  from 
many  parts  of  the 
world  March  30. 
when  he  c  o  m- 
pleted  25  years 
with  that  organi¬ 
zation. 

Furay  began  his 
news  career  with 
the  Omaha  Dailv 
News  in  1899 
after  being  grad- 
uated  from 
Creighton  U  n  i- 
versity  at  Omaha. 

He  was  with 
the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News  for  six 
months  in  1900;  the  Chicago  American. 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  morgue, 
from  19(X)  to  1901 ;  acted  as  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Omaha  Daily  News  for 
six  months  in  1902  and  then  went  to 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  from  1902-1903.  From  1903  to 
1905  he  served  as  state,  telegraph,  Sun¬ 
day  and  night  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  in  1905  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  position  until  1908,  when 
he  joined  the  U.  P. 


STAFF  HONORS  MACKUN 

On  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday, 
March  8,  E.  H.  Macklin,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  was  the  recipient  of  an  unusual 
picture  presented  to  him  as  a  token  of 
affection  and  esteem  by  his  employes. 
The  photograph  of  Mr.  Macklin  was 
superimpos^  on  a  picture  of  the  Free 
Press  building,  and  the  signatures  of  all 
the  employes  of  the  newspaper  were 
written  on  the  borders  of  the  picture. 


BACK  TO  WORK 


By  S.  J.  Ray  in  Kansas  City  Star 


SWIMMING  POOL  FUM) 
GOES  OVER  THE  TOP 

New  York  Daily  New*,  A**i*t*4  ^ 
Other  New*paper*,  Rai*e*  $20,000 
a*  Gift  to  Pre*ident 
Roo*evelt 


By  George  H.  Manning 

(Washington  Correspondent, 
Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  March  29— Acceptanct 
by  the  government  of  a  fund  raised 
through  a  voluntary  subscription  plm 
sponsored  by  New  York  Daily  News\a 
be  used  for  constructing  a  swimmiM 
tank  in  the  White  House  grounds  for 
use  of  President  Roosevelt  awaits  only 
formal  approval  of  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
House  ^larch  27  and  was  expected  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  President  Roosevelt  has  signj. 
fied  his  willingness  to  accept  the  swim¬ 
ming  tank  as  a  gift  of  his  admirers. 

For  the  most  part,  contributions  were 
made  by  residents  of  New  York  state 
through  the  Daily  News  and  a  group 
of  upstate  papers  which  took  up  the 
campaign.  According  to  a  telegram 
to  Stephen  T.  Early,  assistant  secretary 
to  the  President,  from  Fred  Pasley,  oi 
the  Daily  News,  placed  in  the  Congrtt- 
sional  Record  by  Majority  Leader 
Joseph  W.  Byrns,  contributors,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  were  "what  we  com¬ 
monly  call  average  folks.” 

"The  children  led  the  way,”  he  said, 
“and  I  should  say  that  closely  followiig 
them  was  the  man  in  the  street— the 
forgotten  man,  if  you’d  care  to  put  it 
that  way.  However,  there  was  a  gen¬ 
erous  response  from  the  upper  stratum- 
especially  in  the  latter  days  of  tlx 
drive— checks  of  $25,  $50  and  $100  being 
not  uncommon. 

The  Daily  News  started  the  fund 
with  a  gift  of  $1,000  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  announcement: 

"Our  President  must  have  his  swim¬ 
ming  pool.  Because  of  the  natural  fa¬ 
cilities  which  a  newspaper  has  for 
handling  such  things  expeditiously  and 
with  a  minimum  of  overhead,  the  News 
undertakes  to  act  as  a  medium  for  tht 
citizens  of  New  York  state  to  express 
their  affection  for  their  President.” 

Mr.  Pasley’s  telegram  revealed  a 
number  of  touching  incidents  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  contributions  by  children  and 
by  hard-up  families  anxious  to  give  their 
mite.  Whole  families,  he  said,  would 
contribute  $1. 

“I  recall  the  case  of  22  infantile 
paralysis  victims,  whose  ages  ranged 
from  6  to  12,  inmates  of  the  Evt^ 
Goldsmith  Home  for  Crippled  Childiti 
at  Far  Rockaway,  Long  Island,”  Mr. 
Pasley  said.  “They  raised  $1.15.  We 
also  had  scores  of  instances  of  two  chil¬ 
dren  sending  in  a  1-cent  stamp,  each 
child  asking  for  a  credit  of  half  a  ceil’ 

The  following  papers  assisted  the 
News  in  raising  the  fund,  which  is  ei 
pected  to  reach  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000: 

Up-state  New  York:  Amster^m  Ri- 
corder.  Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser,  ^ 
tavia  News,  Beacon  News,  Black  Rizr 
Democrat,  Buffalo  Cotirier-Expj^ 
Canandaigua  Messenger,  Catskill  lid 
Gloversville  Herald,  GloversvUle  Leaia- 
Republican,  Glens  Falls  TiWj,  Harlt* 
Valley  Times,  Hwfson  Register,  Jom» 
town  Journal,  Kingston  Leader,  Lotr 
port  Union-Sun  and  Journal,  Manet 
Enterprise,  Millarton  Telegr^,  Modi' 
cello  Bulletin,  Newark 
Newburgh  News,  Olean  Times-Haro* 
Oneonta  Star,  Oswega  Pallarpia 
Times,  Plattsburg  Republican,  Potm 
keepsie  Star,  Rochester  Defend  *• 
Chronicle,  Rochester  Times-U^ 
Rome  Sentinel,  Saratoga  Springs 
togian,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Tnj 
Record,  and  Ulster  County  Mrtvs. 

Metropolitan  zone :  Corriere  d  Auto- 
ica.  Far  Rockaway  Journal,  Bociaad 
Beach  Wave,  II  Progresso,  Stem 
Island  Transcript,  and  Yonkers 

Other  states :  Chicago  Times, 
World-Herald,  Philadelphia  Bol^ 
Della  Sera,  and  Philadelphia  LOf* 
ione. 
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NATIONAL  COPY  REFLECTS  IMPROVEMENT 


Advertisers  Reinstating^  Schedules  Withdrawn  Because  of  Bank  Holiday — Many  Indicate 

Year’s  Total  Space  Will  Not  Suffer — Encouraging  Reports 

Continued  return  of  national 
advertisers  to  daily  newspaper  col¬ 
umns  following  temporary  withdrawal 
during  the  bank  holidays  is  shown  in 
statements  obtained  this  week  Editor 
&  Pubusiier.  In  most  cases  it  is  in¬ 
dicated  that  total  space  to  be  used  this 
year  will  not  suffer  because  of  the 
interruption.  u  •  i 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  previously 
reported  reinstatement  of  other  cam- 
pai^s,  including  those  for  Chesterfield 
cigarettes  and  for  Oxydol,  Procter  & 

Gamble  washing  powder.  Hills  Broth¬ 
ers  coffee  advertising  was  another  ac¬ 
count  which  reappeared  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages. 

The  comments  which  follow  indicate 
in  general  that  advertisers  whose  close 
control  over  expenditures  led  them  to 
drop  hastily  out  of  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns,  now  believe  business  is  available 
to  them— and  are  willing  to  stake  their 
money  on 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

healthful  benefits.  Theoretically,  also,  season)  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 

the  scarcity  of  cash  need  not  have  in-  thought  March  and  April  business  stucuuics  «...  .u..  »  - 

terfered  because  checks  were  acceptable  would  probably  be  slack  due  to  the  bank  i^ter  than  was  our  original  plan  and 
and  credit  was  freely  extended.  holiday,  but  we  assure  you  that  we  are  ' 

“However,  in  actuality,  the  American  contemplating  starting  up  again  in  the 
public  grinned,  cracked  jokes,  watched  fall  stronger  than  ever,  as  we  have  not 
business  slow  up  and  ‘idle’  along  for  a  lost  confidence.’’ 


same  amount  of  money  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  during  1933  as  called  for  in  our 
original  budget,  the  only  difference  be¬ 
ing  that  our  schedules  will  run^  a  little 

may  be  changed  somewhat  as  to  the 
cities  involved.’’ 

Thomas  J.  Doyle,  estate  of  C.  A. 
Voorhees,  M.  D.,  maker  of  Bumstead’s 
Worm  Syrup,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — “Re¬ 
plying  to  your  letter  of  the  22d,  we 
did  not  cancel  advertising  because  of 
the  bank  holiday,  with  which  we  were 
in  strict  accord  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation. 

“We  commenced  reducing  our  adver¬ 
tising  about  May,  1932,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  advertising  was  of  no  use 
in  furthering  business,  which  seemed 
about  to  stop  completely. 

“We  negotiated  extensions  of  our 
existing  contracts  with  various  papers 
to  reduce  monthly  bills,  which  were 
eating  up  all  our  profits.  We  suggest 
that  if  the  papers  show  some  considera¬ 
tion  to  their  advertisers,  and  reduce 
prices  to  normalcy,  it  would  help  every¬ 
body. 

“VVe  still  use  about  two-thirds  of 
our  largest  advertising  space.” 

I.  R.  F.  Sp.iegel,  President,  The 
Xurito  Company,  Chicago — “The  Nurito 
Co.  cancelled  its  advertising  on 
March  4  and  resumed  on  March  27. 
We  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
future  and  have  given  our  contracts  to 
run  Nurito  advertising  every  week  of 
the  year  until  Dec.  1,  1933,  in  212 
newspapers.  We  believe  that  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  that  we  sent  to  all  news¬ 
papers  running  Nurito  advertising,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  send  it  to  all  druggists  in 
their  territory,  will  show  our  confidence 
and  policy.” 

The  letter  inclosed  said  in  part ; 
“LET’S  FOLLOW  THE  LEADER— 
OUR  PRESIDENT!  President  Roose¬ 
velt  has  shown  us  how  to  get  into 
action  and  has  given  us  confidence  to 
start  doing  things.  Why  shouldn’t  we 
follow  his  example? 

“The  Nurito  Co.  has  gotten  into  ac¬ 
tion  again;  we  have  received  the  re¬ 
newal  of  their  contract  to  run  advertis¬ 
ing  in  (name  of  paper)  twice  every 
week  until  Dec.  1. 

“This  advertiser  is  most  consistent 

. . .  and  knows  the  real  value  of  our  cir- 

n,  N.  Y.-^“Fastecth  culation  and  is  willing  to  back  it  up 
a  suspension,  not  a  "ith  its  money  in  order  to  create  more 
Dv  in  almost  all  cities  profits  for  you  and  a  real  demand  on 
“ng  theXst  week  in  Nurito.  You  know,  full  well,  how 
suspended  during  the  Quick  the  response  is  to  any  good  adver- 
•  •  •  •  •  .vh:;*:  -----  — -  r-?".  You 

should  know  that  the  people  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  buy.  Get  into  action  yourself 
and  get  some  of  the  profits  that  this 
advertising  will  create  for  you.” 

A.  L.  Hannon,  treasurer,  Raladam 
proprietors  and  sole  dis- 
of  Marmola  and  Dilaxin, 
‘Yes,  we  are  one  of  the 
that  cancelled  their  advertis- 


THE  ARMY  HAS  A  GENERAL  NOW 


umns,  now 


cn  that  belief.  A  few  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  further  light,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  seasonal  schedules  will  not  be 
resumed  until  later,  but  the  general  tone 
is  one  of  renewed  confidence. 

For  instance,  the  Knox  Company,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  maker  of  Cystex 
compound  and  other  products,  will  use 
155  newspai^rs  through  the  summer, 
contrary  to  its  usual  seasonal  practice, 
and  is  planning  a  30  per  cent  increase 
in  its  appropriation  for  the  season  be¬ 
ginning  in  September.  W.  W.  Burgess, 
president  of  the  company,  said: 

"Cystex  advertising  was  cancelled 
only  one  week  during  the  moratorium. 

"Ordinarily  we  do  not  run  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  summer  months,  as 
Cystex  is  seasonal;  however,  this  year 
we  are  using  155  newspapers  through 
the  summer  months. 

"Our  main  advertising  schedule  al¬ 
ways  starts  the  first  of  September. 

This  year  we  expect  to  spend  30  per 
cent  more  than  during  the  past  season, 
which  is  just  now  ending. 

“Improved  copy  and  space  buying  are 
the  answers  to  present  advertising  dif¬ 
ficulties.” 

The  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Company, 

Ltd.,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  canceled  its 
advertising  “only  for  a  few  days,”  and 
is  "now  back  on  regular  schedule,”  ac- 
(ording  to  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  president. 

"We  thought  it  advisable  to  hold  off 
for  a  few  days  and  see  what  was 
to  happen,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
usHEH,  “but  as  soon  as  we  felt  things 
were  sloping  up  again,  reinstated  the 

advertising  and  are  now  g-i.-o  - _ o' 

with  our  schedule  as  originally  planned." 

W.  J.  McAneeny,  president  of  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit, 
was  conservative  about  future  advertis- 
•"K;  Under  date  of  March  25,  he  wrote : 

'In  response  to  your  letter  of  March 
^  would  state  that  on  account  of  the 

readiness,  we  withheld  all  activity  ex-  heheve  that  we  can  now  pro- 

apt  where  it  could  be  shown  that  banks  9'®^  fulfillment  of  our  advertis- 

were  functioning.  Our  first  release  was  '"K  program,  confident  that  it  will  prove 
««  the  last  week-end  fu”  value  in  bringing  to  us  our  full 

“Due  to  the  interruption  caused  by  who  have  so  long 

w  hanking  holiday,  and  the  short  time  deferred  the  benefits  and  enjoyments 
Has  clspscd  since  reopening  st&rtcd  ^  visit  3t  OhdlfontC'tlRdclon  IdRll. 

•f  would  be  very  difficult  to  form  an  “Atlantic  City  is,  I  believe,  about  to 
^lon  as  to  the  timeliness  of  future  enter  into  a  new  period  of  popularity 
Mvertising.”  and  prosperity  that  will  exceed  anvthing 

A  mury  advertiser,  Chalfonte-Had-  experienced  in  its  past.  Advertising  in 
***Ji*-*’  Hotel,  has  re-  the  newspapers,  particularly  of  the  ad- 

I^Bed  Its  schedule  after  a  two-week  joining  area,  is  an  essential  and  vital 
■^se.  Adrian  W.  Phillips,  an  official  factor  in  spewing  the  fulfillment  of  that 
^the  hotel,  explained  the  reasons  day.” 

"RvrA  f  Other  advertisers’  statements  follow: 

was  i;«1a  recuperative  cases  there  J.  S.  Bates,  advertising  manager, 
son  “”y  P^'^ctical  per-  Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  cough  drop  mak- 

w  Should  elect  to  set  out  for  Atlantic  ers,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
of  extreme  uncertainties  swer  to  your  communication  of  March 

;^c  nation-wide  banking  holiday.  —  •  • 

^^^^^retically,  there  would  be  some  phil-  , _ ^ _ _ _ _ ^  _ _ 

as  •  'vould  feel  that  as  long  eral  advertisers,  we  assure  you  that  we 

still  ““S‘ness  was  almost  at  a  stand-  have  not  changed  our  plans  on  adver- 
r  for  bus:-  tising  one  particle. 

<^«ne  t^AH  “We  cancelled  our  March  1  advertis-  .  ,  _  .  _  _  _ ^ 

Atlantic  City  to  secure  its  ing  (which  is  the  extreme  end  of  our  and  might  add  that  we  plan  to  spend  the 


By  D.  R.  Fitzpatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post-Disptuch 


while,  but  at  the  same  time  they  kept  C.  A.  Clevela 
an  apprehensive,  understanding  eye  on  Inc.,  Binghamt 
their  dwindling  liquid  cash  reserves.  It  advertising  was 
was  not  that  they  were  afraid — for,  on  cancellation.  Ci 
the  contrary,  they  were  decidedly  en-  on  list  is  resur 

going  through  couraged.  It  was  rather  that  they  April.  It  was _ ^ _  _ »  --  ■  -  -  - 

”  wanted  to  stay  close  to  their  businesses  bank  holiday  period  and  a  short  time  tising  which  appears  in  our  paper, 

and  their  homes — they  wanted  to  see  following  due  to  lessened  trade  pur-  s"--'-  '- 

what  was  going  to  happen.  chases  noticeable  in  late  February  and  ning  to  buy. 

“Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  I>ositive  hesitation  of  public  to  buy  any- 
best  to  conserve,  by  suspending  our  thing  except  foods  and  absolute  neces- 
newspaper  advertising  during  the  period  cities  until  money  circulation  again  was 
of  the  bank  holiday  and  for  the  week  apparent  with  confidence.  Orders  are  C9mpany, 

'  *■  ■  ■  again  coming  back  to  regular  amounts,  tributors 

dealers  seem  more  optimistic,  and  we  Detroit,  Mich. 

believe  advertising  safe  to  resume  pro-  companies  -  -  . 

vided  results  are  watched  monthly  to  ing  because  our  funds  are  not  available 
see  that  percentage  cost  to  sales  does  from  any  of  the  Detroit  banks, 
not  get  topheavy  and  that  subsequent  “We  have  always  found  that  advertis- 
schedules  should  be  governed  accord-  ing  bills  have  to  be  paid,  and  when  all 
ingly.  Sales  work  and  fundamental  ad-  our  resources  are  locked  up  in  the  De- 
vertising  in  newspapers  are  continuing  troit  banks  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us 
unabated,  with  a  feeling  that  business  to  pay  for  any  advertising, 
is  slowly  improving.  Expect  no  linage  “As  soon  as  the  bank  situation  clears 
loss  by  end  of  year.”  up,  we  intend  to  resume  advertising.” 

J.  R.  MacMillan,  treasurer.  World’s  A  check  of  cancelled  advertising  ac- 
Dispensary  Medical  Association,  manu-  counts,  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis- 
facturers  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines,  ing,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  showed  that  aside 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. — “The  amount  of  money  from  some  seasonal  medical  campaigns 
we  will  be  able  to  spend  for  newspaper  dropped  because  of  the  approach  of 
advertising  during  1933  will  not  permit  spring,  nearly  all  the  advertisers  had  re- 
a  schedule  over  twelve  months.  In  instated  their  campaigns  or  prepared 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  knew  this  to  new  ones.  The  Bureau’s  report  stated: 
m  an-  be  true,  we  cancelled  all  of  our  contracts  “The  cancellation  of  about  48  adver- 
-  ''  ‘  on  Monday,  March  6,  believing  that  tising  accounts  covering  food,  auto- 

22  wherein  you  ask  us  our  opinion  on  whatever  money  was  saved  would  be  mobiles,  household  appliances,  toilet 
present  possibilities  confronting  the  gen-  productive  of  greater  volume  later  in  the  articles  and  transportation  was  reported 

year  and  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  to  the  Bureau  during  the  first  ten  days 
that  this  was  a  wise  move.  We  have  of  March.  Prompt  investigation  shows 
resumed  advertising  in  about  80  per  that  three  of  the  accounts  had  not  been 
cent  of  the  papers  we  have  been  using  cancelled  at  all,  that  the  schedules  of 
‘  .'..i  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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200  DAIUES  ARE  SUPPRESSED  BY  HITLER 


Dictator’s  Drastic  Censorship  Stifles  All  Opposition  Organs  —  Correspondents’  Dispatches 
“Killed” — Jewish  Daily  Forward  Writer  Expelled  From  Country — U.  S.  Reporters  Favored 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Berlin,  March  is. — Freedom  of 
the  press  in  Germany,  inviolate 
since  the  formation  of  the  Weimar  Re¬ 
public,  is  at  an  end.  Both  the  domestic 
press  and  the  foreign  correspondents 
have  been  seriously  affected  by  restric¬ 
tions  which  amount  to  “censorship,” 
even  though  no  censorship  has  been  offi¬ 
cially  announced. 

Approximately  200  daily  newspapers, 
out  of  a  total  of  about  3,600  in  Ger¬ 
many,  have  been  permanently  sup¬ 
pressed,  most  of  them  since  March  1, 
while  at  least  a  score  of  others  have 
been  stopped  for  short  periods  and  then 
permitted  to  resume  publication,  usually 
with  a  new  editor  in  charge  or  after 
assurances  of  unquestioning  support 
have  been  given  to  the  Nazi  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to 
estimate  accurately  the  number  of  jour¬ 
nals  affected  by  the  Hitler  “gag”  be¬ 
cause  new  suppressions  occur  daily,  and 
are  not  always  reported. 

At  least  a  dozen  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Germany,  including  representa¬ 
tives  of  three  American  dailies,  have 
felt  the  force  of  the  Hitlerite  press 
policy.  The  first  American  affected  was 
Hubert  R.  Knickerbocker,  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  "Evening  Post  and 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  winner 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1931  for  the 
best  foreign  correspondence  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Knickerbocker  has  had  two  dis¬ 
patches  interfered  with.  In  the  first  he 
mentioned  “terrorist’’  methods,  involv¬ 
ing  the  “castor  oil  treatment”  and  the 
beating  of  men  with  steel  rods  by  Nazis. 
The  portion  of  his  dispatch  in  which 
these  references  appeared  was  returned 
to  him  by  mail  some  eight  hours  after 
it  was  presumed  to  have  been  sent.  In 
returning  the  excerpt  and  stating  that  it 
was  unacceptable  for  transmission,  the 
government  considered  that  it  was  act¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  Article  7  of  the 
recmt  Madrid  Telegraph  Convention, 
which  requires  that  the  correspondent 
must  be  notified  if  his  message  is  de¬ 
layed  or  refused  for  any  reason.  Mr. 
Knickerbocker,  a  veteran  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  censorship,  was  little  disturbed  by 
the  censorship  itself,  but  protested 
against  the  eight-hour  delay  in  notifica¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  when  he  referred  in 
a  sub^quent  cable  to  new  “terrorist” 
activities,  he  was  notified  at  once  by 
telephone  that  this  portion  of  his  story 
could  not  be  sent. 

John  Elliott,  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  had  one  of 
his  cables  stopped  on  the  night  of  March 
4  because  he  referred  to  the  possibility 
of  a  “St.  Bartholomew’s  eve”  in  Ber¬ 
lin.  E^arlier  in  the  day  he  had  made 
the  same  reference  in  another  cable, 
however,  and  that  had  gone  through 
without  delay. 

_  So  far,  these  are  the  only  known  spe¬ 
cific  instances  in  which  dispatches  of 
American  correspondents  have  been  cen¬ 
sored,  although  Mr.  Knickerbocker  re¬ 
ports  Iwving  seen  a  pile  of  dispatches 
a  half-inch  thick  at  the  central  telegraph 
office,  which  he  was  told  were  messages 
that  had  been  held  up.  The  press  asso¬ 
ciations,  handling  the  news  in  a  some¬ 
what  less  interpretative  way,  have  had 
no  messages  stopped.  The  effect  of  the 
censorship,  however,  has  been  to  make 
all  correspondents  doubly  careful  as  to 
phraseology. 

A  number  of  correspondents  who 
telephone  these  messages  to  London  or 
Paris  for  use  or  for  transmissien  to  the 
United  States  have  avoided  all  difficul¬ 
ties  with  censorship.  One  man,  after 
djctating  his  story  to  the  Paris  office  of 
his  newspaper,  destroys  his  copy  because 
he  confidently  expects  his  office  to  be 
raided  some  day  by  Nazi  police,  and 
he  does  not  propose  to  give  them  any 
material  upon  which  they  might  base 
charges,  however  slim,  to  have  him  ex¬ 
pelled.  In  no  known  case  has  there 
been  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  tele- 


By  ROBERT  W.  DESMOND 
Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism,  University  of  Minnesota 


phoning  of  stories  out  of  the  country, 
although  two  representatives  of  London 
newspapers  are  reported  to  have  had 
their  connections  broken  at  exactly  the 
same  juncture,  when  they  were  about 
to  describe  alleged  Nazi  offenses. 

Jacob  Lestschinsky,  a  Lithuanian  Jew, 
acting  as  Berlin  correspondent  for  the 
Jewish  Daily  Forward  of  New  York, 
was  arrested  March  10.  His  offense 
was  that  “he  had  collected  threats  and 
bloodthirsty  reports  from  Nazi  papers 
intended  to  show  that  the  Nazis  were 
preparing  a  pogrom  against  Jews  in 
Germany.”  He  was  released  March  14 
after  a  promise  that  he  would  leave 
Germany  within  48  hours  (a  period 
later  e.x tended  to  14  days),  and  that 
he  would  write  nothing  for  his  paper 
prior  to  his  departure.  Instrumental  in 
obtaining  his  release  were  the  strong 
representations  of  the  Foreign  Press 
.Association  in  Berlin  and  Lithuanian 
diplomats.  Previous  to  Lestschinsky’s 
arrest  Mr.  Knickerbocker  had  been  as¬ 


sured  that  any  news  gleaned  from  the 
Nazi  press  would  not  be  stopped  by  the 
censorship,  but  in  this  instance  it  was 
objected  that  the  items  used,  even 
though  culled  from  Nazi  newspapers, 
were  combined  with  “malicious  intent” 
to  arouse  foreign  sentiment  against  the 
Reich  government. 

American  correspondents  have  had 
rather  less  trouble  than  correspondents 
for  newspapers  of  some  other  countries. 
The  German  government  itself  feels  that 
they  are  more  objective  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  contemporary  events  than  are 
the  journalists  of  any  other  country, 
but  with  the  British  press  men  a  close 
second. 

The  Hitlerite  regime  wishes  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dissemination  of  reports  tend¬ 
ing  to  create  an  impression  that  “ter¬ 
rorism”  holds  sway  in  Germany,  or 
that  brutality  is  encouraged  or  con¬ 
doned  by  the  present  government.  What 
they  call  “unsubstantiated  rumor”  is 
held  objectionable — although  one  able 


EDITORS  DIFFER  ON  CENSORSHIP 


Are  the  reports  of  German  affairs, 

•  filed  by  press  association  and  news¬ 
paper  correspondents,  accurate  and  au¬ 
thentic? 

Press  association  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  whom  Editor  &  Pubusher 
talked  this  week  differed  on  the  extent 
or  existence  of  the  Hitler  censorship. 
But  most  of  them  were  agreed  that 
their  correspondents  in  the  Reich  are 
being  closely  watched.  In  some  cases 
the  belief  was  expressed  that  no  evi¬ 
dent  tampering  with  dispatches  had 
been  noted,  although  it  was  thought 
that  perhaps  the  censoring  had  been 
done  skilfully  enough  to  circumvent  de¬ 
tection. 

At  any  rate,  despite  the  fact  that  news 
that  might  be  interpreted  as  “unfavor¬ 
able”  to  the  Hitler  cause  is  being  trans¬ 
mitted  and  printed,  there  is  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  among  cable  editors  that 
correspondents’  reports  are  diluted. 
They  may  or  they  may  not  be,  but  the 
feeling  invariably  arises  when  a  govern¬ 
ment  meddles  with  the  flow  of  news. 

The  news  of  the  week  recorded  that 
Kurt  Lowenthal,  of  the  International 
News  Service  bureau  in  Berlin,  a  Ger¬ 
man  citizen  and  a  Jew,  had  been  ar¬ 
rested,  his  home  searched  and  his  note¬ 
books  confiscated.  H.  R.  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  New  York  Evening  Post  cor¬ 
respondent,  characterized  this  arrest  as 
“the  first  blow  at  the  personal  safety  of 
correspondents.”  The  arrest  followed 
threats  of  reprisal  against  American  cor¬ 
respondents,  he  said. 

Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president  of  I.  N. 
S.,  has  queried  Hitler  to  find  out  the 
government’s  case  against  Lowenthal 
and  whether  he  was  politically  active. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told  this 
week. 

Pierre  Van  Paassen,  the  Toronto 
Star’s  European  correspondent,  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  Nazis  at  Munich  last 
week,  and  spent  several  hours  in  prison 
before  being  released,  according  to  a 
special  dispatch  to  the  Star.  He  was 
accused  of  being  a  spy  because  he  took 
notes  on  a  speech  being  broadcast  over 
the  radio  threatening  the  Jews.  Van 
Paassen  has  left  Germany  and  is  now 
in  Switzerland. 

Instances  of  news  suppression,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  mention^  in  Mr.  Des¬ 
mond’s  article,  were  mentioned  in  news 
dispatches  this  week. 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  from  Berlin  March  29 
told  of  one  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
correspondent’s  messages  being  held  up. 

Frederick  T.  Birchall,  New  York 
Times’  chief  European  correspondent  in 
a  dispatch  from  Berlin  March  28  said; 


“That,  censorship  continues  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  a  dispatch  setting 
forth  charges  of  past  ill-usage  by  sup¬ 
posed  Nazis  made  by  a  Russian  Jewish 
physician  who  now  is  a  refugee  in  the 
Soviet  Embassy  was  rejected  when  it 
was  filed  by  H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  returned  to  him  by  mail  today 
17  hours  later  as  unsendable.” 

Robert  J.  Bender,  vice-president  and 
general  news  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  said  on  March  29  that  there  was 
on  that  day  “very  definite  censorship  or 
‘supervision’,  as  the  authorities  in  Ger¬ 
many  prefer  to  call  it,  over  press  mes¬ 
sages  from  Germany.” 

Mr.  Bender  told  of  a  dispatch,  telling 
of  retaliatorj'  acts  against  the  Jews,  be¬ 
ing  intercepted  by  telegraph  officials  un¬ 
der  authority  of  Article  7  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Radio-telegraph  Convention  as 
against  the  interests  of  the  country.  An 
official  explained  that  the  reason  the 
dispatch  could  not  be  transmitted  was 
that  it  might  stir  renewed  animosities 
abroad.  The  message,  however,  was 
telephoned  to  London  by  the  U.  P.  and 
then  cabled  to  the  Unit^  States. 

“Insofar  as  we  know,”  Mr.  Bender 
added,  “this  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
United  Press  dispatch  being  ‘killed’  by 
the  censor  for  any  reason  whatsoever.” 
Brief  delays  in  transmission  of  mes¬ 
sages  from  Germany  during  the  Hitler 
regime  have  been  noted  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  Mr.  Bender  said.  During  this 
period,  he  observed,  it  was  presumed 
that  officials  were  reading  outgoing 
messages  and  listening  in  on  telephone 
calls  to  find  out  what  correspondents 
were  sending  propaganda. 

Smith  Reavis,  foreign  news  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  said  he  had  seen 
nothing  to  indicate  that  A.  P.  messages 
had  been  delayed  or  held  up  by  the  cen¬ 
sor.  “Undoubtedly  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  is  carefully  watching  dispatches  as 
they  are  going  out,”  he  said,  “but  we 
have  had  no  reports  that  our  corres¬ 
pondents  have  been  prevented  from 
gathering  news  in  a  normal  way.” 

Barry  Paris,  editor  of  International 
News  Service,  and  Martin  A.  White, 
editor  of  Universal  Service,  stated  they 
could  see  no  evidence  of  the  German 
government’s  tampering  with  their  cor¬ 
respondents’  dispatches.  Mr.  White 
said  he  had  checked  on  Karl  Von  Wie- 
gand’s  messages  and  was  certain  that 
they  were  being  sent  without  changes. 

It  is  understood  that  the  New  York 
Times  had  experienced  no  delay  or  al¬ 
terations  in  Mr.  Birchall’s  copy,  which 
has  been  critical  on  the  Reich  govern¬ 
ment. 


correspondent  contends  that  “rumor  u 
now  the  most  reliable  source  of  infer, 
niation  in  the  country.”  They  resea 
what  they  term  “malicious”  reports  in 
the  foreign  press,  tending  to  make  Ger¬ 
many  seem  a  “wild  and  bloodthirsty* 
country. 

The  almost  uniformly  unfavorable 
foreign  reaction  to  the  activities  of  tl* 
Nazis  and  the  Nazi  Storm  Troops  oc¬ 
casioned  no  little  perturbation  in  Hitler 
headquarters.  Hitler  had  previously 
stated  that  his  forces  had  a  firm  grit 
on  the  country  and  would  keep  lav 
and  order.  Now  that  it  was  necessary 
to  turn  foreign  indignation,  however 
Nazi  spokesmen  were  permitted  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  outrages  reported  had 
been  committed  by  Communists  dressed 
in  Nazi  uniforms  and  seeking  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  Nazis.  Furthermore,  Ger¬ 
man  newspapers  were  forbidden  to  quote 
unfavorable  passages  from  the  foreign 
press.  F'inally,  Dr.  Goebbels,  the  ‘‘braim* 
of  the  party,  was  named  Minister  for 
National  Enlightenment  and  propaganda, 
presumably  to  try  to  convince  Germans 
and  foreigners  alike  of  the  benign  aims 
and  methods  of  the  Nazi  government 
To  offset  the  effect  of  unfavorable 
reports  abroad  and,  incidentally,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Lestschin- 
sky,  an  official  announcement  was  is¬ 
sued  in  Berlin  on  March  9,  stating  that: 
“In  view  of  the  malicious  reporting  of 
internal  political  events  in  the  foreign 
press,  serious  measures  are  in  course 
of  preparation  by  the  Reich  Govern¬ 
ment  against  a  number  of  foreign  ca- 
respondents.  Some  of  the  men  in  ques¬ 
tion  eluded  the  clutches  of  the  police 
by  going  away.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
corrppondents,  an  assurance  has  been 
received  from  them  that  in  future  they 
will  refrain  from  giving  any  malidons 
tendency  to  their  dispatches  and  will 
ayoid  ambiguities.  In  view  of  this,  and 
of  the  more  enlightened  judgment 
abroad  of  events  here,  the  correspond¬ 
ents  in  question  have  been  spared  ex¬ 
pulsion.  They  have  been  given  two 
months’  grace.” 

This  was  a  somewhat  misleading 
statement,  and  it  was  refuted  by  tht 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  in  Berlin,  an  organ¬ 
ization  comprising  nearly  ISO  colT^ 
spondents,  representing  most  of  tht 
leading  papers  and  press  associations  o 
the  world.  Through  the  president  oi 
the  association,  Edgar  Ansel  Mowro, 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  D»h 
Neivs  in  Berlin,  it  was  stated  that 
“As  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  no  member  of  the  Association  has 
‘eluded  the  clutches  of  the  police’  by 
leaving,  and  no  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  given  the  assurance  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  official  announcement” 

Herr  Paul  Olberg,  a  Russian  who 
had  become  a  German  citizen,  and 
acted  as  correspondent  for  the  Socid 
demokraten,  a  Socialist  paper  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  had  displeased  the  Hitlerites  by 
his  dispatches,  and  he  did  leave  Ger¬ 
many  in  some  haste,  it  later  developei 
It  had  been  erroneously  reported  * 
some  papers  that  M.  Camille  Lemerder. 
chief  of  the  Berlimbureau  of  the  Agenct 
Havas,  had  departed  precipitately,  ^ 
his  going  is  reliably  stated  to  have  hsi 
nothing  to  do  with  the  shift  in  the  Ga- 
man  government.  A  further  rep^ 
which  remains  unverified,  has  it  th* 
two  representatives  of  obsdurc  Conffl* 
ist  newspapers  published  in  unspecw 
countries,  left  in  a  hurry.  .  , 

Herr  Victor  Schiff,  foreign  editor.® 
Vorwaerts,  leading  Germany  SociaM 
daily,  and  the  Berlin  correspondent  * 
the  Daily  Herald,  London  Labor  part 
paper,  had  been  arrested  on  March  i 
allegeidly  for  spreading  the  story  tw 
the  Nazis  themselves  set  fire  to  V 
Reichstag  building  on  February  2/, J* 
he  was  provisionally  released  the  nff 
day. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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ROOSEVELT  LEADS  IN  RECONSTRUCTION 

President’^  Program  of  Swift,  Decisive  Action,  Coupled  With  Frankness,  Has  Restored  Confi¬ 
dence — New  Legislation  Aims  to  Reform  Economic  Practices,  Curb  Boom  Time  Excesses 


Washington,  March  29— Res¬ 
toration  of  national  confidence  by 
action  and  a  policy  of  frankness  rather 
than  by  issuance  of  prophecies  of  a 
materialistic  “prosperity”  which  never 
materializes  is  the  keystone  around 
whi^  the  present  government  of  the 
United  States  is  building  its  bridges. 

In  the  building  of  these  bridges 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  provide  a  way 
out  of  the  morass  in  which  the  country 
has  been  struggling  for  several  years 
the  press  of  the  nation  is  destined  to 
play  a  predominant  part — second  only 
to  the  part  played  by  the  principals  in 
this  greatest  drama  in  American  history. 

From  the  government’s  policy  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  frankness  the  press  must  take 
its  cue,  supporting  such  parts  of  the 
government  program  which  clearly  are 
designed  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  as  against  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  private  plunder  and  stubborn 
minority  blocs,  explaining  parts  which 
are  confused,  condemning  parts  which 
are  obviously  bad. 

Above  all  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
press  during  the  long,  hard  pull  which 
is  ahead  of  the  American  people — and 
there  can  be  no  question  atx>ut  there 
being  a  genuine  struggle  before  the 
nation  emerges  from  its  present  diffi¬ 
culties— above  all,  the  press  must  keep 
its  head  and  by  its  reasoned  discussion, 
its  frank  exposition  of  news  good  and 
bad,  and  its  aliveness  to  its  solemn  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  nation  in  a  crisis,  compel 
t^  people  to  think  clearly,  avoid  hyste¬ 
ria,  and  make  their  decisions  deliberately 
and  only  after  careful  consideration  on 
the  merits  of  each  issue  presented. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that 
President  R(wsevelt  and  his  cabinet  are 
leaning  heavily  on  the  press  for  support 
in  the  various  measures  which  they  are 
proposing.  That  they  have  leaned  on 
the  press  heavily  in  the  past  three  weeks 
and  that  the  press  has  responded  nobly 
IS  a  matter  of  history. 

This  very  act  of  seeking  press  sup¬ 
port,  coupled  with  the  way  in  which 
It  has  been  obtained,  namely,  through 
fra^,  informal  convpsations,  is  strong 
CTidence,  if  not  positive  proof,  that  it 
IS  the  purpose  of  the  existi»’g  govern¬ 
ment  to  take  the  people  into  its  con¬ 
fidence. 

If  this  is  true,  it  must  be  done 
through  the  press.  And  if  it  is  true 
hat  the  press  is  to  be  called  into  ac¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  its  sacred  trust  of 
creating  informed  public  opinion,  the 
prws  has  a  right  to  demand  truthful 
ind  complete  statements  from  officials 
ot  the  government  it  is  supporting. 

In  the  three  weeks  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  this  truthfulness  and  the 
Mlhngness  to  take  the  public,  through 
press,  into  confidence  have  been  re- 
markable,  though,  to  be  frank,  remark- 
^le  only  m  comparison  to  the  tight- 
trat^n*^TPu^  preceding  adminis- 

5d  tbe  public  is 

told  what  Its  own  servants  are  doing. 

newspaper  in  the 
weelfc  during  the  few  exciting 

bears  present  Administration 

£  that  the  press 

this  policy  of  frank- 
with  a  vim  that  is  startling.  Pa- 
KseveA'^"®  bitterly  critical  of  Mr. 
have  turiprf^r"^  political  campaign 

terlv  him  and  as  bit- 

y  excoriated  his  opponents. 

Washfna)!l“®  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  ®tter  the  House  had  passed 

Presid^t'Ki  ‘  .^‘'onon’y  WH  giving  the 
veterans’  authority  to  readjust 

federal  wages  of 

PKsmer**  hapless  Con- 

were  ^®?’nst  the  bill 

lashimr  ^  national  editorial 

recall*^  tk  which  it  is  hard  to 

manv  i-oc  so  severe  in 

hastmS*^**  *he  chagrined  members 
their  alt  issue  statements  declaring 
"»"•  allegiance  to  future  policies. 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  almost  bank  in  the  country  was  rushed  through 
fanatical  support  will  be  continued.  In-  with  a  speed  that  fairly  took  the  nation 
deed,  it  may  well  be  dangerous  to  the  by  storm.  There  was  no  committee 
nation  if  it  does,  for  if  there  is  no  dis-  consideration,  almost  no  debate,  no  op- 
senting  voice  those  in  authority  may  position  worthy  of  the  name.  By  this 
become  power-drunk.  Vigorous,  con-  time  the  country,  through  an  awakened 
structive  criticism  uttered  in  the  public  and  genuinely  enthusiastic  press,  was 
interest  without  political  bias  will  do  aroused  and  demanded  action, 
more  to  insure  continuation  of  the  pol-  By  nightfall  a  new  and  drastic  law, 
icy  of  frankness  than  the  blind,  unthink-  the  ramifications  of  which  may  change 
ing  support  of  every  newspaper  in  the  the  whole  financial  and  economic  struc- 
United  States.  ture  of  the  country,  was  on  the  books. 

Having  determined  on  a  policy  of  Its  passage  through  Congress  was  so 
frankness,  the  present  government  has  rapid  that  newspapers  found  it  difficult 
built  into  its  confidence  keystone  an-  to  keep  up.  Here  was  action  with  a 
other  quality — action.  vengeance,  taxing  the  mechanical  facili- 

The  lamentable  failure  of  the  preced-  ties  of  newspapers  and  creating  a  rec- 
ing  Administration  demonstrated  beyond  ord-breaking  demand  for  newspapers, 
question  that  without  action,  without  Next  came  the  President’s  remark¬ 
something  stirring  with  which  to  make  able  economy  message,  believed  by  many 
headlines,  a  helpful  press  was  of  no  help  to  be  a  state  paper  which  will  go  down 
whatever.  in  history.  Short — only  a  few  hundred 

This  was  shown  by  the  parade  of  words— directly  to  the  point,  unanswer- 
statements  of  an  official  nature  which  able,  it  demanded  tremendous  power_  to 
marched  across  the  desk  of  every  Wash-  ijnt  red  tape  and  slash  half  a  billion 
ington  correspondent.  Confidence  was  dollars  from  the  national  budget  at  one 
lacking;  it  must  be  restored.  The  an-  blow,  . ...  , 

swer:  issue  a  statement  proclaiming  the  Here  again  mobilized  public  opinion 
return  of  confidence  and  prosperity  All  “P  ^nd  demanded  action.  Congress 

these  statements  were  duly  recorded  in  t  tVipir 

♦u..  boys,  but  the  wise  ones  swallowed  their 

the  Mtions  press,  mos  of  them  front-  hearkened  to  the  rumble 

paged,  but  there  wasnt  a  banner  line  back  home  and  the 

in  the  lot.  The  result,  the  statements  ^j^ing  was  done.  The  falterers  soon 
were  read  in  fgy^d  that  public  opinion,  correctly  and 
t  j  i'^bt  of  existmg  inaction,  and  con-  courageously  guided,  was  a  thing  to  be 
fidence  instead  of  rising  fell  reckoned  with. 

Suddenly  the  picture  changed.  Front  Again,  without  notice,  came  a  flash 
pages  blazoned  stirring  news,  exciting  from  the  White  House.  A  72-word 
news,  news  changing  hour  by  hour  so  message  asked  for  swift  action  to  le- 
every  edition  could  have  a  new  streamer,  galize  beer,  ostensibly  to  provide  addi- 
Action  was  at  hand,  and  the  press  and  tional  revenue  for  the  well-nigh  empty 
people  responded  in  an  unmistakable  federal  coffers. 

manner.  _  _  While  revenue  was  spoken  of  as  the 

The  first  sign  of  action  was  the  reason  for  beer  legislation,  a  reason 
midnight  proclamation  closing  all  the  more  important  was  not  mentioned — the 
nation’s  banks,  thrown  to  an  expectant,  psychological  effect  on  the  country, 
though  then  still  dubious,  nation,  by  sev-  After  years  of  fighting,  of  drastic  en- 
eral  hundred  reporters,  sleepless  and  forcement  of  laws  affecting  private  mo- 
excited,  still  doubting  themselves  that  rals  enacted  at  the  behest  of  well-or- 
there  was  to  ^  a  new  deal.  ganized  and  vociferous  minorities,  the 

The  next  bit  of  action  was  the  call-  end  was  at  hand, 
ing  of  Congress  into  extraordinary  ses-  Within  a  few  days  the  legalization  of 
sion  with  the  new  Administration  less  beer  was  accomplished.  The  American 
than  a  week  old.  people  were  given  the  right  to  take 

With  the  convening  of  Congress  the  their  beer  or  leave  it  alone.  It  was 
emergency  bank  law  giving  the  Presi-  unbelievable  that  one  could  go  out  and 
dent  unprecedented  power  over  every  buy  a  glass  of  real  beer. 


NEWSPAPER  LABOR’S  POSITION  BETTER 

iABOR,  as  exemplified  by  the  organized  forces  engaged  in  the  publica- 
J  tion  of  newspapers,  faces  the  expected  improvement  in  general  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  from  a  position  considerably  better  than  that  of  other 
labor  groups  and  of  most  employer  groups.  Basic  wage  rates  have  been 
reduced  less  among  organized  newspaper  employes  than  among  the 
white  collar  group  of  newspaper  workers,  and  far  less  than  newspaper 
earnings,  either  gross  or  net.  Hours  of  employment  have,  of  course, 
been  reduced  in  consequence  of  a  40  per  cent  decline  since  1929  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising,  and  some  newspapers  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  an  approximately  constant  relation  between  advertising  linage  and 
mechanical  department  payrolls. 

General  statistics,  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor, 
reveal  that  in  January,  1933,  printing  employment  on  newspapers  and 
periodicals  was  97.1  per  cent  of  the  12-month  average  of  the  year  1926 
and  that  payrolls  for  January,  1933,  were  82.6  per  cent  of  the  1926  average. 
No  other  industry  comes  within  20  per  cent  of  these  comparisons. 

Indicative  as  these  figures  might  be  of  high  buying  power  among  the 
printing  groups,  they  cannot  be  taken  at  full  value.  ’To  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  organized  industry,  perhaps,  the  printers  have  home  the 
burdens  of  their  unemployed  brethren.  'Their  contributions  to  local  and 
international  funds  have  been  heavy.  With  even  the  slight  reduction 
in  basic  wage  scales,  the  reduction  in  working  schedules,  the  sharing  of 
time,  and  the  taxation  for  support  of  unemployed  members,  the  weekly 
income  of  most  compositors,  stereotypers,  pressmen  and  other  organized 
crafts  has  probably  been  brought  to  the  level  of  other  newspaper  workers. 

To  date,  however,  the  reduction  in  the  basic  wage  has  been  negligible, 
and  when  increased  volume  of  advertising  permits  the  employment  of 
more  men  on  full-time  schedule,  the  organized  crafts  will  be  in  meas¬ 
urably  better  economic  condition  than  the  unorganized  groups  whose 
nominal  basic  wages  have  been  drastically  written  down  since  1929.  The 
printers  will  start  the  climb  from  a  point  possibly  50  per  cent  higher 
than  that  of  other  toilers,  and  100  per  cent  above  that  of  most  employers. 


This  bit  of  action  was  a  master  stroke 
of  psychology,  played  up  by  the  news¬ 
papers  whether  they  were  wet  or  dry 
in  editorial  tendencies.  A  glance  at  the 
front  pages  of  papers  throughout  the 
land  during  the  week  the  beer  bill  was 
in  process  of  making  proves  it.  These 
pages  reflected  a  note  of  happiness,  a 
zest  lacking  for  many  months. 

No  sooner  had  one  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  been  cleared  than  another  mes¬ 
sage  came,  from  the  W  hite  House,  al¬ 
ways  brief,  very  brief,  and  clear. 

"rhe  agricultural  relief  bill,  proposing 
the  most  revolutionary  experiment  in 
social  control  ever  tried  in  this  country 
provided  more  copy  and  demonstrated 
that  action  was  still  at  hand.  This  was 
quickly  followed  by  another  revolution¬ 
ary  proposal,  the  plan  to  regiment  unem¬ 
ployed  into  camps  for  reforestation. 

With  these  two  last  proposals  came 
criticism.  For  the  first  time  there  was 
a  noticeable  rift  in  the  heretofore  solid 
phalanx  of  support.  Many  newspapers 
were  frankly  afraid  of  the  farm  relief 
plan,  with  its  artificial  controls,  though 
again  the  President  confounded  his 
critics  by  a  simple  and  straightforward 
acknowledgment  that  the  scheme  was  an 
experiment.  If  it  failed,  he  said,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
failure. 

Among  the  plans  yet  to  be  exjwsed 
for  public  discussion  are  those  providing 
a  thorough-going  program  of  public 
construction,  permanent  banking  legisla¬ 
tion,  coordination  of  rail,  air,  water  and 
motor  vehicle  transportation,  regulation 
of  securities  and  their  sales,  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  government  departments, 
adjustment  of  international  trade,  and 
a  myriad  of  supplementary  and  comple¬ 
mentary  schemes,  all  designed  to  work 
into  one  whole  the  national  economic 
structure  which  has  all  but  collapsed. 

It  is  in  these  plans  that  the  press  of 
the  Unit^  States  will  play  a  history- 
making  part.  Through  the  action  which 
has  taken  place,  and  the  interpretation 
placed  on  that  action  by  a  united  press 
confidence  has  been  restored  to  the 
American  people  as  if  by  a  miracle. 

Future  action,  as  interpreted  by  the 
press  to  a  keyed-up  nation,  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  that  confidence  has  been 
misplaced.  The  press  will  demand  of  the 
present  Administration  that  it  continue 
its  policy  of  frankness;  in  fact,  that  it 
extend  that  policy  until  it  has  reached 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  bureaus. 

Only  through  such  an  honest  and 
above-board  policy,  with  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  through  an  enlightened,  clear¬ 
headed,  unafraid  and  unbiased  press  can 
the  miracle  of  restored  confidence  be 
continued. 

GENERAL  TIRE  RESUMES 

End*  Advertising  Supervision  and 
Will  Expand  Campaign 

Resumption  of  the  1933  national  ad¬ 
vertising  program  of  the  General  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company,  on  a  scale  larger 
than  had  been  planned  when  the  1933 
campaign  recently  was  suspended,  has 
been  announced  by  W.  O’Neil,  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Tire. 

Confidence  that  re-opening  of  the 
nation’s  banks  will  lead  to  an  early  and 
decided  increase  in  sales  of  replacement 
tires  led  to  the  decision,  President 
O’Neil  said. 

“The  next  two  or  three  months  may 
be  tough  ones  but,  as  more  banks  open 
up,  more  people  will  feel  better,”  Mr. 
O’Neil  said.  To  us  in  the  tire  industry, 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  crude  rub¬ 
ber  and  cotton  fabric  are  commodities 
which  are  certainly  as  low  in  price  now 
as  they  can  go. 

“Commodities  are  going  up  in  price. 
When  i^ple  start  to  buy  tires  and 
automobiles — and  they  will  start  as  soon 
as  a  few  more  banks  open — there  js 
bound  to  be  a  solid  upward  trend  in 
sales  and  in  prices.” 
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FARMERS’  MORALE  HIGHEST  IN  A  DECADE 

Reviving  Hope  Replaces  Lethargy  as  Result  of  Roosevelt’s  Quick  and  Courageous  Action,  F.  £. 
Murphy  Says — Determination  to  Experiment  With  New  Farm  Bill  Hailed 


American  agriculture  is  in  better 
spirits  today  than  it  has  been  in  a 
decade.  A  reviving  hope  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  lethargy  to  which  state  the 
American  farmer  has  sunk  during  these 
years  in  which  plan  after  plan  for  re¬ 
lief  was  proposed,  debated  and  dis¬ 
carded,  while  the  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  fell  and  taxes  rose. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
quick  and  courageous  action  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  American  farmer.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  long  waiting  years,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  something  is  going  to  be  done, 
and  while  there  may  be  no  certainty  as 
to  the  outcome,  there  is  the  satisfaction 
inherent  in  all  bold  and  determined 
action. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Henry  A.  Wallace  have  demonstrated 
to  the  American  farmer  that  they  are 
willing  to  take  the  full  responsibility 
for  the  attempt  to  rehabilitate  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  They  have  assumed 
this  responsibility  with  encouraging 
frankness.  They  have  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  that  the  plan  they  propose 
is  an  experiment  and  that  they  propose 
to  give  it  a  fair  and  thorough  trial.  If 
the  trial  discloses  that  their  plan  has 
no  reasonable  hope  of  solving  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problem,  they  will  be  the  first 
to  admit  it.  They  have  no  pride  of 
authorship.  Neither  are  they  doctrin¬ 
aires  with  fixed  ideas  to  be  upheld  at 
any  cost.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  very  few  fixed  ideas  in  the 
bill  now  before  congress.  The  bill  is 
more  conspicuous  for  the  authority  it 
confers  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
than  for  the  principles  it  involves.  It 
gives  virtually  dictatorial  powers  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  within  certain 
broad  limits,  which  will  permit  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  meet  every  situation  arising 
by  reason  of  geographical  location  or  of 
crop  eccentricity  as  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands. 

In  this  respect  the  bill  recognizes  a 
fundamental  fact  in  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  a  country  so  large  as  ours, 
with  its  wide  variation  of  climate  and 
soil,  the  same  rules  and  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  cannot  be  equitably  employed.  It 
is  a  habit  of  our  speech  to  speak  of  the 
agricultural  problem,  when,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  accurate  fact,  we  are  not  faced 
with  an  agricultural  problem,  but  with 
a  hundred  problems.  Failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  unanimity  among  farm  lead¬ 
ers  when  other  measures  were  before 
a>ngress.  The  flexibility  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Secretai7  of  Agriculture 
imder  the  present  bill  will  permit  him 
to  meet  ever>-  contingency  as  it  arises. 

Naturally  the  final  results  of  this  bill 
on  American  agriculture  will  depend 
more  on  the  decisions  and  policies  of 
the  Secretary  than  upon  the  few  prin¬ 
ciples  that  are  laid  down  in  it.  The 
effectiveness  of  a  dictatorship  depends 
on  the  dictator,  and  under  the  broad 
grant  of  powers  conferred  by  this  bill 
on  the  secretary,  he  virtually  becomes 
an  agricultural  dictator. 

The  natural  American  tendency,  of 
course,  is  to  recoil  at  the  mention  of 
the  word  dictator,  but  none  the  less  we 
l«ve  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in 
times  (A  emergency,  when  action  is  im¬ 
perative,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
peremptory  form  of  government.  We 
gave  President  Wilson  dictatorial  pow¬ 
ers  during  the  war,  powers  beyond 
those  accorded  to  any  European  mon¬ 
arch.  The  present  condition  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  so  serious  that  it  aM>arently 
cannot  be  met  by  the  ordinary  legisla¬ 
tive  processes  of  democracy.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  so  intricate  and  has  so  many 
phases,  often  contradictory,  that  it  is 
well  nigh  hopeless  to  try  to  solve  it 
by  discussion  and  compromise. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  realized  that  we  have 
tried  the  methods  of  democracy  for  the 
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last  ten  years  with  no  appreciable  bene-  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
fit.  Our  agricultural  condition  has  Agriculture.  To  bring  this  about  they 
grown  worse  instead  of  better.  Plan  are  willing  to  accept  direct  responsi- 
atter  plan  has  been  proposed,  debated  bility  if  Congress  will  give  them  the 
and  discarded.  So  far  as  any  one  can  injwers  asked  in  the  pending  farm  relief 
see,  under  the  old  methods  we  would  measure. 

- American  journalism  has  a  very 

broad  interest  in  the  restoration  of  buy¬ 
ing  powtT  to  the  farmer,  although  some 
newspajters  in  the  large  urban  areas  do 
not  seem  to  realize  the  fact.  Because 
their  readers  are  for  the  most  part  con¬ 
sumers  of  farm  products  rather  than 
producers,  they  are  inclined  to  oppose 
any  measure  which  they  suspect  will 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  price 
of  food.  This  is  a  short-sighted  and 
distorted  view  of  the  situation.  In  the 
first  place,  the  increase  of  prices  to  the 
farmer  becomes  almost  imperceptible  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  The  farm  price, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  dairy  pr<Kl- 
ucts,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  retail 
cost.  The  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
food  is  imposed  on  farm  products 
after  they  leave  the  farmer’s  hands. 
It  is  the  processing  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  that  play  the  important  parts 
in  the  cost  of  living.  For  example,  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  of  50 
cents  a  bushel  would,  if  no  other  in¬ 
creases  were  made,  advance  the  price  of 
bread  a  cent  a  loaf.  In  this  complex 
civilization  of  ours  the  raw  material 
cost  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  the 
ultimate  consumer  pays.  A  meal  for 
four  persons  in  a  moderately  smart 
restaurant  costs  as  much  as  a  farmer 
Frederick  E.  Murphy  receives  for  a  whole  hog,  and  a  double 

be  talking  until  doomsday  without  porterhouse^  will  cost  as  much  as  a 
achieving  any  results,  while  our  agri-  farmer  receives  for  100  pounds  of  corn- 
cultural  population  sank  lower  and  fed  steer.  The  amount  of  wool  in  a 
lower,  inevitably  dragging  down  the  $100  suit  of  clothes  will  hardly  give  the 


whole  country  with  them. 


farmer  $1. 


watch  spring  which 


In  any  consideration  of  the  problems  doesn’t  weigh  an  ounce,  costs  a  dollar, 
which  we  designate  as  the  farm  prob-  yet  a  ton  of  iron  ore  from  which  this 
lem  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  steel  spring  is  made  can  be  bought  for 
was  an  agricultural  depression  long  be-  the  same  amount.  _ 


fore  the  general  depression.  Many  of 
us  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the  gen- 


Once  we  appreciate  how  little  the  cost 
of  raw  materials  amounts  to,  we  can 


eral  depression  had  its  inception  on  the  see^  the  fallacy  in  those  pronouncements 
farm.  The  buying  power  of  the  farmer  which  predict  dire  consequences  to  the 
was  diminishing  over  the  years  of  our  consumer.  A  fair  and  profitable  price 
general  prosperity  year  by  year  until  to  the  farmer,  if  it  is  not  pyramided 
it  reached  the  vanishing  point.  The  dis-  by  middle  men,  will  have  no  appreciable 
appearance  of  the  buying  power  of  one-  effect  on  the  ultimate  consumer.  On 
fourth  of  our  population,  when  we  were  tbc  other  hand,  it  will  restore  buying 
faced  with  constantly  expanding  pro-  power  to  the  farmer,  who  is  also  a 
duction,  could  not  but  have  its  effect  consumer. 


on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 


The  farmer,  as  a  consumer,  represent¬ 
ing  one-fourth  of  our  population,  is  of 


For  a  period  following  the  close  of  direct  intere.st  to  our  urban  dwellers  intend  to  give  every  assistance  witU 

the  war  the  productive  paralysis  of  and  our  urban  newspapers.  We  are  niy  power  to  Secretary  Wallace  in  hi 

Europe  furnished  famished  foreign  mar-  prone  to  consider  New  York  as  the  effort  to  restore  naritv  between  aericnl 

kets  for  American  production  and  we  great  reservoir  of  our  monetary  wealth,  ^urTand  industry 

forgot  all  about  the  farmer  with  his  without  ever  giving  any  tho^ht  to  how  _ 

diminishing  buying  power.  But  as  Eu-  that  reservoir  is  filled.  It  is  not  filM  TEXARKANA  DAILIES  SOLD 


our  people,  even  if  their  circulation 
are  entirely  within  the  city  limits  ol 
the  city  of  publication.  The  farmer's 
mere  fraction  of  a  cent  in  the  cost  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  compared  with  the 
tailed  cost  tells  us  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  their  wages  and  buy. 
ing  power  within  the  city  limits  L 
reason  of  the  farmer’s  wheat. 

American  agriculture  must  go  out 
of  two  ways — either  it  can  continue  as 
a  profitable  business,  which  status  it 
attained  after  the  civil  war,  or  it  caa 
become  a  mode  of  life,  which  is  accu¬ 
rately  described  as  subsistence  farmiiy. 
The  first  alternative  envisages  the 
farmer  as  a  producer  of  wealth  from 
the  soil  which  he  exchanges  for  the 
wealth  produced  in  our  lactories.  The 
second  contemplates  the  farmer  in  the 
role  of  the  peasant,  satisfied  with  the 
livelihood  won  from  the  sou  and  only 
a  consumer  to  a  limited  degree.  This  is 
the  farmer  without  the  automobile, 
without  the  radio,  without  modern  farm 
equipment  and  without  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  satisfied  to  live  and  die  oa 
the  land  without  any  of  those  things 
that  go  to  make  a  complete  life  in  the 
cities.  We  need  not  consider  the  social 
aspects  of  this  question,  vastly  impor¬ 
tant  as  they  are.  We  need  only  con¬ 
sider  the  economic  effects  to  realize  the 
serious  effects  it  will  have  on  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  If  one-fourth  of  our 
poiHilation  drops  from  the  role  of  con¬ 
sumers,  the  repercussions  will  pro¬ 
foundly  effect  our  whole  economic 
structure  and  our  newspapers  will  not 
escape  the  effects  of  the  shock. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  necessity  of 
putting  buying  power  in  the  hands  of 
our  farmers  is  self-evident.  The  need 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  large  urban  centers 
of  the  east  as  well  as  the  newspapers 
of  the  rural  sections  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  President  Roosevelt  seems  to  hare 
recognized  this  fact  and  has  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  confer  powers  on  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  which  will  probably 
make  this  result  possible. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  restore  prosperity  transcends 
any  political  partizanship.  Whether 
buying  power  is  given  liack  to  the 
farmer  by  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
administration  can  make  little  differ¬ 
ence  just  now.  The  great  and  immedi¬ 
ate  need  is  to  restore  that  buying  power 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Con¬ 
vinced  of  this,  I  as  the  publisher  of  a 
Republican  newspaper,  as  old  in  its  Ik- 
publicanism  as  the  Republican  par^. 
intend  to  give  every  assistance  within 
my  power  to  Secretary  Wallace  in  his 
effort  to  restore  parity  between  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry. 


rope  steadily  regained  her  powers  of  in  New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia, 
production  little  by  little  the  consump-  Prosperity  does  not  originate  there  and 
tion  of  goods  declined.  Europe  ceased  trickle  out  to  the  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
to  buy  from  us  and  the  forgotten  farmer  lages  of  the  United  States.  The  reverse 
with  his  vanished  income,  beset  by  high  is  the  case.  Buying  doesn’t  start  at 
taxes,  high  interest  rates  and  falling  Macy’s  and  then  extend  out  to  Minne- 
farm  prices,  couldn’t  buy.  And  as  a  sota.  Buying  starts  in  ^rs  Peterson’s 
result  we  have  the  situation  which  we  general  store  at  Pine  City,  Minn.,  and 
are  facing  with  so  much  confusion  in  thousands  of  other  general  stores  in 
today.  all  the  little  villages  and  towns  in  the 

In  1927,  when  the  gross  farm  income  country.  Next  it  starts  in  the  towns, 
was  $11,600,000,  the  national  income  then  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  little 
was  $82,290,000,000  and  returns  from  trickle  of  buying  that  began  in  Pine 
individual  income  taxes  was  $1,100,000,-  City  reaches  New  York  as  a  swollen 
000.  By  1931  the  gross  farm  income  torrent  and  the  reservoir  is  filled;  the 
had  dropped  to  $7,000,000,000  and  the  country  is  prosperous  and  the  prosper- 
national  income  to  $54,000,000,000,  while  'ty  seems,  to  the  unthinking,  to  radiate 
returns  from  individual  income  taxes,  from  New  York. 


at  the  same  rate  as  in  1927,  fell  off  75 
per  cent. 


The  buying  in  Lars  Peterson’s  store 
in  Pine  City  was  done  by  a  farmer 


If  we  put  buying  power  back  into  the  with  buying  power.  Individually  his 
hands  of  the  farmer  and  restore  the  purchase  may  have  been  small,  or  even 
gross  agricultural  income  to  its  former  trivial,  but  there  are  30,000,000  custom- 
fi^re  of  $12,000,000,000,  we  will,  if  the  ers  of  Lars  Petersons  in  the  United 
history  of  the  past  25  years  prevails.  States  and  their  collective  buying  not 
raise  the  national  income  to  $70,000,000,-  only  turns  factory  wheels  but  causes 
000  and  the  increased  return  in  govern-  a  stir  in  the  advertising  agencies  as 
ment  revenues  will  balance  the  budget  well.  Newspaper  publishers  cannot  ig- 
and  keep  it  balanced.  This  is  the  goal  nore  the  buying  power  of  one-fourth  of 


C.  E.  Palmer  and  Three  Otliw* 
Acquire  Two  Newspaper* 

Sale  of  the  Texarkana  (Ark.)  G*- 
zette  and  the  Texarkana  Daily  Ntva 
by  D.  W.  Stevick  to  C.  M.  Conwij. 
C.  E.  Palmer,  J.  A.  McDermott 
Henry  Humphrey  was  announen 
March  25. 

Mr.  Conway  is  a  Texarkana  busing 
man.  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Texarkana  Four 
Press  and  now  publishes  newspapers  m 
Arkansas  at  Eldorado,  Hot  Sprinfi 
Hope  and  Camden ;  Messrs.  McDermw 
and  Humphrey  were  associated  ww 
the  Gazette  throughout  the  Stew 
ownership.  Mr.  Stevick  had  owned  tne 
Texarkana  newspapers  for  seven 
He  also  owns  the  Champaign  (HI-/ 
News-Gazette. 

W.  R.  HEARST,  JR.,  MARRIES 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  American,  ^ 
married  March  28  in  Palm  Beach, 
to  Lorelle  McCarver,  daughter  of  »• 
and  Mrs.  W.  C.  McCarver  of  Ne* 
York. 
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PRESS  READY  TO  PUSH  RECONSTRUCTION 

Newspaper  Association  Presidents  Feel  That  Dailies  Are  Equipped  Mechanically  and  Otherwise 
For  the  Big  Job  of  Rebuilding  Broken  Business  Structure 


IN  the  great  reconstruction  program 
ahead,  the  newspaper  stands  ready  to 
do  its  share,  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
symposium  of  newspaper  association 
executives  indicates. 

Some  doubt  is  expressed  that  the 
time  is  now  at  hand  for  the  forward 
movement.  But  the  newspaper,  as  an 
institution  for  disseminating  news  and 
making  opinion  and  for  stimulating 
business  through  its  advertising,  has 
m^tained  its  quality  and  effectiveness 
during  the  dark  period  of  the  depres¬ 
sion,  and  is  equipped  mechanically  and 
otherwise  to  “turn  on  the  juice”  of 
business  when  the  psychological  moment 
arives,  some  of  the  publishers  say. 

Whatever  their  opinion  as  to  the  im¬ 
minence  of  business  revival,  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  here  queried  are  op¬ 
timistic  as  to  the  great  part  newspapers 
will  play  in  the  reconstruction  program. 
Their  comments  follow : 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association — The  newspapers  of  this 
country  have  a  most  important  part  to 
play  in  our  national  reconstruction  pro¬ 
gram.  They  can  do  more  than  any  one 
agency  in  stimulating  the  morale  of  the 
people  at  this  time  and  thus  keep  their 
faces  turned  toward  the  sunlight  of  a 
new  day.  Through  their  advertising  col¬ 
umns,  the  newspapers  have  the  power 
to  “turn  on  the  juice”  of  business  and 
industry. 

There  never  was  such  a  time 
when  the  advertiser  could  find  such  a 
ready  market  if  he  is  willing  to  tell 
the  American  people  about  his  prod¬ 
uct  There  is  still  plenty  of  money  in 
this  country  and  people  are  willing  to 
spend  it  if  they  can  be  shown  that  they 
are  getting  real  values  for.  their  expen¬ 
ditures.  The  most  effective  way  to 
show  them  these  values  and  thus  turn 
over  stocks  quickly  and  set  the  wheels 
of  our  factories  humming  at  a  normal, 
healthy  pace  is  to  reach  them  through 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  news- 
ppers.  The  newspaper  has  been  the 
backbone  of  every  effective  sales  effort 
Ml  the  past  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
so.  Most  newspapers  are  more  than 
wll  equipped  mechanically  to  take  care 
of  any  sort  of  job  that  might  be  placed 
upon  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  conditions  arc  at 
the  point  now  where  reconstruction  of 
^eral  business^  and  the  newspaper 
TOiness  is  inevitable,  unless  business 
■oders  and  newspaper  publishers  exer¬ 
cise  sound  judgment  based  on  common 
sense  and  economic  business  practices, 
out  all  tomfoolery  and  join  hands 
“  a  united  effort  toward  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  those  conditions  which  all  of  us 
»  earnestly  long  to  see  again.  If  we 
do  that  then  better  days  are  inevitably 
ahead. 

lu-  publisher,  Mankato 

jMinn.)  Free  Press,  president  of  the 
Hand  Daily  Press  Association — The 
iscwspapers^  are  ready  to  play  their  part 
**^*'C)nal  or  international  recon- 
i  PcoRfSHi.  But  that  program, 
, .  details  and  its  chances  of  success  at 
s  writing  stand  largely  unrevealed. 
“P®"  fbe  judgement,  the  poise  and 
tolerance  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
wrlds  governments,  rather  than  upon 
press,  that  the  immediate  course  of 
.‘construction  depends.  Premature  at- 
^ps  to  force  a  business  revival  should 
aroidcd  The  next  few  months  are 
of  significance  for  the  future 

w  world.  Business  can  wait  until 
have  assured  the  preservation  of  our 
present  social  system. 

.  ^?J^*^**  Eeed,  publisher,  Taun- 
t“>ss.)  Gazette,  president  of  the 


New  England  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion — 

Newspapers  must  and  can  play  an 
important  part  in  general  reconstruction, 
whether  we  agree  that  it  is  here  today 
or  is  a  part  of  tomorrow’s  program. 
If  reconstruction  be  considered  from  the 


basic  factor  of  a  general  deflation  of 
values  and  commodity  and  labor  costs, 
it  has  been  going  on  for  about  three 
years  and  in  this  deflation  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  shared  and  sorrowed.  If  we 
consider  that  the  recent  “bank  holidays” 
were  the  crux  of  the  deflation  period 
and  that  improvement  is  bound  to  fol¬ 
low  a  proper  stabilization  of  affairs  in 
banking  and  currency,  then  we  have  the 
first  indication  of  the  important  part 
that  newspapers  have  played  and  can 
play;  for,  from  the  beginning  of  these 
holidays,  not  only  the  newspaper  pages 
but  their  office  telephone  switchboards 
were  besought  by  inquirers  seeking  ac¬ 
curate  news.  Whatever  the  source  of 
any  story  that  came  to  them,  the  people 
sought  their  newspapers  for  verifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  newspapers  played  a  strong 
part  in  not  only  keeping  the  public  mind 
in  balance  in  a  delicate  situation,  but 
in  deserving  the  public  confidence  as 
well. 

And  they  will  keep  that  confidence. 
During  “boom”  years,  newspapers,  gen¬ 
erally,  equipped  their  plants  to  provide 
for  a  wonderful  elasticity  in  product 
with  every  modern  mechanical  device. 
In  this  way  they  are  prepared  for  any 
emergency  and,  with  the  conserved  and 
increased  confidence  of  the  public, 
newspaper  advertising  is,  today  more 
than  ever,  the  vehicle  best  adapted  to 
carry  the  message  of  retail  or  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  to  the  people.  In¬ 
creased  demand  for  goods  is  on  the 
way  and,  as  this  occurs,  employment 
will  increase  and  telling  the  story  will 
be  more  and  more  effective.  With  their 
organizations  waiting  and  ready,  the 
newsp)apers  are  fully  prepared  now,  as 
in  the  past,  to  help  “turn  on  the  juice” 
of  business. 

Charles  R.  Long,  publisher,  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  and  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation — There  is  no  other  agency  so 
powerful  as  the  newspaper  to  put  over 
any  campaign  of  publicity  as  might  in¬ 
fluence  the  American  people.  This  was 
evinced  in  the  part  the  newspapers 
played  in  their  help  of  the  government 
in  the  late  World  War.  What  other 
means  of  publicity  could  so  quickly  and 
effectively  unite  a  country  into  one  solid 
unit  as  the  daily  press  accomplished 
upon  our  entry  into  the  World’s  War? 

The  international  community  cannot 
be  consolidated  without  its  aid  and  sup¬ 
port.  In  the  United  States,  at  least,  it 
is  an  integrated  part  of  the  workings  of 
local,  state  and  federal  governments. 

Yes,  the  dally  press,  I  feel,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  nourish  opinion  and  shape  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  any  national 
reconstruction  program  that  is  sound. 

If  there  is  as  much  money  in  this 
country  as  there  was  before  the  crash 
of  ’29,  and  no  one  doubts  that  there  is, 
there  is  certainly  a  tremendous  latent 


power  of  buyers.  If  the  newspapers  as 
a  unit  can  restore  confidence,  and  allay 
the  fear  of  those  who  have  the  means 
to  buy,  by  supporting  any  well  devised 
plan  of  the  Administration  toward  re¬ 
construction,  I  think  our  problems  will 
shortly  be  approaching  a  solution  or  a 


condition  so  much  improved  that  we 
will  be  carried  on  to  real  and  substan¬ 
tial  prosperity  which  means,  to  my  mind, 
a  job  and  good  wages  for  everyone  w^o 
is  willing  to  help  himself. 

The  press  of  Pennsylvania  is  equipped 
mentally  and  mechanically  to  do  its  part 
in  the  great  work. 

I  believe  the  bottom  of  this  depres¬ 
sion  was  reached  last  summer  and  that 
with  proper  legislation  and  stimulants 
general  business  will  go  forward. 

Dan  L.  BeeSe,  publisher,  Oroville 
(Cal.)  Mercury-Register,  president  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association — Fortunately  for  business 
the  newspapers  are  available  at  this 
time  for  the  task  of  maintaining  public 
confidence,  keeping  the  people  informed, 
r»iid  selling  the  goods  on  the  shelves. 

Although  the  newspapers  always  have 
been  best  equipped  to  serve  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity,  never  before  has  their  preemi¬ 
nence  been  so  demonstrated.  Cooperat¬ 
ing  closely,  each  in  its  own  locality, 
during  the  bank  crisis  newspapers  saved 
many  banks  before  the  holiday  and  kept 
the  public  from  panic  by  rapid  delivery 
of  constructive  news.  Now  when  the 
country  is  spotted  as  never  before, 
newspapers  offer  the  only  media  through 
which  advertisers  can  pick  the  white 
spots  for  their  sales  messages.  Maga¬ 
zines  and  radio  cannot  be  made  selec¬ 
tive. 

While  newspapers  have  the  most  to 
offer  business,  the  very  act  of  using  them 
helps  business  in  that  the  public  gauges 
conditions  by  the  appearance  and  weight 
of  its  newspapers.  Business  can  afford 
to  ignore  less  vital  media  to  cause  our 
newspapers  to  appear  prosperous. 

With  due  allowance  for  diminished 
buying  power,  never  was  reader  interest 
greater,  and  advertising  has  the  greatest 
opportunity  ever  offered  to  present  an 
optimistic  message  to  a  people  anxious 
to  read  it. 

The  newspaper’s  present  job  is  to 
build  up  demand  for  quality  as  against 
price,  thus  aiding  its  national  advertis¬ 
ers  while  it  fosters  the  absolutely  vital 
movement  of  commodity  prices  upward. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
banking  holiday  in  effect  was  like  a 
surgical  operation  to  save  a  patient  who 
had  been  steadily  losing  ground.  It 
removed  the  diseased  tissue,  giving  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  return  of  health.  The 
patient  is  confident.  Recovery  will  be 
gradual,  but  newspaper  advertising 
should  increase  rapidly  if  business  is 
wise  enough  to  deserve  recovery.  News¬ 
papers  are  ready  and  can  expand  to 
double  their  size,  if  need  be,  for  they 
have  their  organizations  and  their  ma¬ 
chinery,  although  not  all  is  now  in  use. 

Lowry  Martin,  publisher,  Corsicana 
(Tex.)  Daily  Sun,  president  of  the 
'Texas  Press  Association — The  Texas 


newspapers  are  not  letting  any  grass 
grow  under  their  feet  during  the  recon¬ 
struction  period.  They  are  taking 
advantage  of  every  break  for  progres¬ 
sive  advancement  as  springtime  rapidly 
approaches..  With  a  new  hand  grasping 
the  steering  wheel  of  the  nation’s  busi¬ 
ness  at  Washington,  and  the  bright  sun¬ 
shine  creeping  over  the  hills  of  despair 
of  yesterday,  we  are  entering  a  new 
day  of  confidence  and  courage. 

Politics  are  in  the  background — a 
new  day  and  a  new  deal  are  here.  Texas 
newspapers  have  weathered  the  passing 
storm  with  a  new  and  urging  ambition 
to  continue  serving  the  public  with  a 
determination  that  will  bring  back  early 
normalcy. 

New  trade  activity  has  already  started 
with  vim  and  vigor. 

Texas  realizes  that  for  some  time  to 
come  there  will  be  strictly  a  sellers’ 
market,  with  anxious  buyers  on  every 
hand  waiting  in  a  receptn-e  mood  to  be 
sold  the  things  they  have  needed  so 
long. 

The  high  quality  and  service  of  the 
Texas  press  continues  as  in  the  past. 
There  are  around  200  daily  newspapers, 
with  over  600  weekly  newspapers  in 
Texas  ready  to  co-operate  with  any 
attempt  that  will  be  made  for  recon¬ 
struction.  With  well-equipped  plants, 
well-organized  forces  in  every  depart¬ 
ment,  with  intelligent  and  aggressive 
leadership,  the  press  of  Texas  can  be 
depended  upon  t©  give  the  state  and 
nation  its  full  support  during  the  re¬ 
construction  days. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  reactions 
in  the  advertising  fields  caused  by  the 
passing  of  the  depression  is  the  full  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  the  advertising 
dollar.  In  the  past,  the  advertising  dol¬ 
lar  has  been  passed  about  hither  and 
thither  on  this  and  that  so-called  adver¬ 
tising  scheme,  and  in  many  cases  had 
become  almost  worthless.  Now  that  the 
advertising  dollar  is  being  watched 
more  closely,  newspapers  will  benefit 
from  this  reaction  even  though,  at  the 
present  time,  the  volume  of  newspaper 
linage  is  off. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  from  all  indications  will  be 
in  the  future,  an  elimination  of  many 
so-called  schemes  sold  under  the  guise 
of  advertising.  Aggressive  newspapers 
who  will  follow  up  this  new  condition 
with  the  proper  effort  can  encourage 
the  advertiser  to  spend  his  advertising 
dollar  in  newspapers  that  have  weathered 
the  storm  and  adversity  of  the  past. 

R.  C.  Snyder,  publisher,  Norwalk 
(O.)  Reflector-Herald,  president  of  the 
Associated  Ohio  Dailies-^Facts,  not 
rumors:  teamwork,  not  criticism;  toler¬ 
ance  not  arrogance ;  patience  not  petu¬ 
lance;  patriotism,  not  politics,  is  the 
diet  that  will  build  up  the  sick  nation. 
The  public  is  just  as  hungry  for  a  guide 
as  the  nation  was  for  a  leader  and 
through  years  of  experience  has  learned 
to  look  to  the  daily  newspaper  as  the 
beacon  light  on  the  path  of  progress. 
The  greatest  service  the  press  can  per¬ 
form  is  to  print  the  truth  stripped  of 
propaganda  and  unbiased  by  sectional 
selfishness.  Advertisers  cannot  look  for 
a  return  of  confidence  unless  they  con¬ 
vince  the  public  by  experience  that  con¬ 
fidence  may  safely  repose  in  the  values 
they  advertise  stop. 

Values  have  started  to  supplant  price 
in  public  estimation.  Fundamentals  re¬ 
main  unchanged  but  many  old  ideas, 
like  much  of  our  machinery,  are  now 
obsolete  and  will  have  to  be  replaced 
if  we  expect  to  reap  profit  on  the 
economies  the  recent  depression  has 
taught  us. 

September  will  see  sunshine  instead 
of  gloom  but  only  those  will  win  that 
ought  to  win. 


James  G.  Stahlman  C.  R.  Butlee  Chaeles  R.  Long  Lowey  Maetin 
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AWARDS  FOR  1932  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 


New  York  Daily  News  Wins  Cup  and  Plaque  For  Grand  Prize,  Herald  Tribune  Second — Twenty. 
Six  Certificates  Awarded  For  First  and  Second  in  Other  Classifications 


Nine  gentlemen  whose  words  ap¬ 
proach  omnipotence  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  policies  spent  an  en¬ 
tire  afternoon  last  week  with  the  entries 
submitted  by  some  50  newspapers  in  the 
annual  Editor  &  Publisher  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Contest.  Hundreds  of 
advertisements  —  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  trade  paper  copy,  posters,  statistical 
compilations,  booklets  of  all  sizes  and 
s^pes  and  colors — were  passed  in  re¬ 
view,  for  some  contestants  submitted 
specimens  of  every  form  of  their  1932 
promotion. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Cup  and 
Plaque  were  awarded  to  the  New  York 
Daily  News  for  the  best  all-around  pro¬ 
motion  work  of  the  year,  and  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Honorable  Mention  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  for  second  place 
in  all-around  achievement.  Twenty-six 
other  prizes  were  awarded. 

The  exhibits  were  displayed  in  the  art 
gallery  of  the  Union  League  Club  of 
New  York  and  were  inspected  after  a 
luncheon  given  for  the  judges  by  James 
W.  Brown,  president  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher.  The  jury  which  passed  on  the 
awards  included;  Ralph  Starr  Butler, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  advertising. 
General  Foods,  Inc.,  who  again  served 
as  chairman;  Frank  Presbrey,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Wilfred  W.  Fry,  president  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  Philadelphia;  William  H. 
Johns,  president.  Batten.  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.;  William  C.  Esty, 
president.  William  Esty  &  Co.,  New 
I'ork;  Stuart  H.  Peabody,  manager  of 
sales  and  distribution  analysis.  The  Bor¬ 
den  Company,  and  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  .\dvertisers ; 
Frank  G.  Hubbard,  vice-president  of 
Fuller,  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.;  and  Shel¬ 
don  R.  Coons,  vice-president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  New  York.  Joseph  H.  Appel, 
advertising  manager  of  John  Wana- 
maker.  New  York,  arrived  in  New 
York  the  day  following  the  judgment 
and  concurred  in  the  filings. 

There  was  nothing  perfunctory  in  the 
judges’  operations.  Several  of  them 
were  amazingly  familiar  with  every  de¬ 
tail  of  submitted  copy  and  campaigns,  as 
well  as  with  the  peculiarities  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  newspapers.  Statements  art¬ 
fully  designed  to  tell  the  truth,  but  not 
the  whole  truth,  concerning  a  news¬ 
paper’s  relation  to  its  territory,  were 
rejected  with  finality,  but  the  winners 
in  each  classification  were  subjected  to 
repeated  examination  and  comparison 
with  their  rivals.  Individual  advertise¬ 
ments  were  ranged  along  the  walls 
while  the  judges  tested  them  for  atten¬ 
tion-arresting  quality,  clarity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  pertinency  of  illustration,  sound¬ 
ness  of  argument,  and  general  layout. 
Undoubt^ly  there  were  other  intangible 
factors  influencing  individual  iudges, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  attractive 
mounting  and  presentation  of  an  entry 
gave  it  an  advantage  over  conv  in  the 
“raw”  state,  roughly  torn  from  a  news¬ 
paper  page  or  folder. 

Of  the  newspapers  which  submitted  a 
large  _  range  of  entries,  extraordinary 
care  in  presentation  was  evidenced  by 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  winner  of 
the  highest  award;  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  winner  of  the  second  highest 
award;  Milwaukee  Journal,  last  year’s 
top-notcher;  New  York  Sun,  last  year’s 
runner-up;  Baltimore  Sun,  Chicago 
Daily  N^s,  Philadelphia  Bttlletin,  Cur- 
tis-Martin  Newspapers,  Cleveland 
News,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  and  others. 
Some  newspapers  entered  exhibits  in 
only  one  classification,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  entry  in  the  direct  mail  group 
being  especially  noteworthy  for  artistic 
presentation. 

The  most  striking  exhibit  from  all 
viewpoints  was  that  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  large 
black  board  portfolio,  about  30  by  36 
inches  and  seven  inches  tall,  with  a 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

hinged  lid  fastened  by  snaps.  The  cover  and  the  smail  teaser  campaigns  for  cir- 
bore  a  silver  paper  label,  printed  in  cu^ation  were  mounted  several  to  the. 
green.  Within  the  large  box  were  sepa-  sheet.  Its  direct  mail  entries  were  en- 
rate  portfolios  for  each  classification,  closed  in  celluloid  (not  cellophane) 
the  portfolios  being  labeled  in  green  on  lojkets  on  black  board  sheets. 


Silver  cup  and  plaaue  awarded  N«»u)  York  Daily  News  as  first  prize  in  Elditor 
&  Publisher  promotion  contest.  The  1931  plaqne,  of  which  the  1932  plaque  is 
a  replica,  is  here  shown,  since  the  latter  is  stUl  in  the'  bands  of  the  engraver. 


silver  for  the  class.  Kach  piece  of  copy 
was  mounted  on  a  medium-weight  flex¬ 
ible  black  board  and  bearing  a  tipped- 
on  label  for  its  class.  The  Daily  News 
exhibits  were  all  tear-sheets  from  pub¬ 
lications.  showing  the  advertisement  as 
it  actually  appeared.  Several  of  the 
judges  commented  upon  this  as  better 
practice  than  submitting  coated-stock 
proofs  which  did  not  give  a  true  repro¬ 
duction  of  newspaper  printing. 

The  Daily  News  entries  for  some 
campaigns  were  mounted  on  “stretch¬ 
ers”  like  those  used  by  book  salesmen. 


With  so  large  a  volume  of  material 
to  be  considered,  the  judges  were 
naturally  favorable  to  presentations 
which  permitted  quick  evaluation.  They 
were  not  favorably  impressed  by  wordy 
direct-mail  letters,  expressing  the  view 
that  it  was  impossible  to  evaluate  such 
material  correctly  without  knowing  the 
factors  underlying  the  campaign  and 
something  of  the  results  produced.  Lin¬ 
age  and  circulation  comparisons  were 
not  regarded  as  first-class  promotion  by 
this  group  of  judges,  which  emphati¬ 
cally  preferred  copy  describing  the 


market  and  the  paper’s  relation  thereto 
and  to  the  specific  market  needs  of  th 
auvertiser.  The  New  York  Daily 
and  Philadelphia  Bulletin  copy  were 
highly  commended  for  these  qualitie*. 

The  judges  spent  considerable  tiae 
in  the  data  boon  and  research  stady 
group,  several  expressing  the  opinia 
that  1932  produced  little  genuine 
search  by  newspapers.  The  critid* 
was  made  that  much  of  the  data  sd). 
mitted  as  the  product  of  research  to 
principally  the  rearrangement  of  infer, 
mation  available  elsewhere  and  in  othtt 
forms. 

The  awards,  briefly  enumerated  on 
page  8  of  the  Alarch  25  issue  of  EDna 
it  PuiiLiSHER,  are  described  in 
below  and,  wherever  possible,  illustrated 
on  page  13. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Cup  and 
Plaque,  as  stated,  was  won  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  for  the  best  all- 
around  promotion.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  as  runner-up  for  tht 
grand  award,  receives  a  Certificate  of 
Honorable  Mention  signed  by  all  the 
judges. 

Certificates  of  Honorable  Mentia 
and  Distinguished  Merit  were  awarded 
for  first  and  second  places,  respectivdj, 
in  each  of  the  following  classificatiou: 

For  the  best  all-around  promohM 
done  under  the  auspices  of  a  territoritl 
association  or  a  group  of  newsfnpm 
under  common  ownership — A  Certificate 
of  Honorable  Mention  to  Westchester 
County  Newspapers,  Inc.  This  was  a 
campa  gn  published  in  the  newsptyicn 
of  this  group  and  descriptive  of  the 
Westchester  market.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  McCann-Erickson  Company,  ai¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Joseph  McEart^. 

There  was  no  second  award  in  this 
group,  none  of  the  other  entries 
considered  by  the  judges  to  be  qualified 
un  'er  the  conditions  of  the  contest 

For  the  r^ost  valuable  advertisemoi 
for  circulation  purposes: 

A  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mentka 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  The  wa¬ 
ning  piece  of  copy  is  illustrated  on  the 
opposite  page.  It  was  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  and  described  the  women’s  pages 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  with  sink¬ 
ing  headlines  and  attractively  arranged 
art. 

(Continued  on  page  -W)) 


Advertising  leaders  who  passed  upon  the  promotion  material  of  1932  submitted  by  newspapers,  as  photographed  ^**1^ 
in  New  York,  were:  Sitting  (left  to  right) — William  H.  Johns,  Frank  Presbrey,  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  Stuart  FesDW' 
and  Wilfred  W.  Fry ;  standing  (left  to  right) — William  C.  Esty,  James  W.  Brown,  Frank  G.  Huhbard,  and  Sheldon  R. I-*** 


SOME  OF  THE  ADVERTISING  WHICH  WON  1932  PROMOTION  AWARDS 


LOOK  whal  Ynu*ll 

miHH  if  ,vou 
don't  Kel  the 

SATIRDAY  Slh\ 


.V<«iK*«sowi 

You,  too...  cj, 

con  soli  something  in  New  York 


Special  Paget  and  Fealaret  In  The  San  on  Saturdayt 
Motor  Boatiiig  •  {^ordrne  •  .4nliqur»  aiid  lairrior 
Drroraboois  r<litrd  by  (lisrlni  Mroirr  Slow 
•  Munir,  rdiird  by  William  J.  HrDdrraon  •  Art, 
rditrd  by  Hrnry  MrBridr  •  It  Happrord 
ThiaW’rrk^a  rrvirw  of  thr  witrlcTa  rvrnta 
•  BuMDnw  and  Ruanrr  •  Radio  and 
Trlrviaioa  •  Reli|pou«  Pi^ 

•  Booka  •  Slampa  ■  Rral 
Ealale  •  Tropiral 
Hab  -Travrl 


NEW  -^.YORK 


Hcralb 


iTribunc 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  won  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  honorable  mention  in  the 
individual  mailing  piece  class  with  its 
(older  setting  forth  the  interest  of 
women  in  its  columns.  The  front  cover, 
originally  in  color,  is  illustrated. 


This  copy,  which  the  New  York  Her- 
aid  Tribune  used  in  newspaper  and 
trade  paper  campaigns,  won  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  distinguished  merit  in  the  latter. 
Its  campaign  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
won  a  similar  honor. 


Unconventional  art  and  headline 
treatment  proved  prize-winning  atten¬ 
tion-arresters  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  taking  certificates  of  honorable 
mention. 


Simplicity  and  completeness  of  story 
characterized  the  campaign  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  which  won  a  certificate  of 
honorable  mention  in  the  circulation 


N<7  ofier  way  is  just  as  good 

. .  no  other  way  as  sure 

and  quick  ,  .  .  ITS  AN  OU)  C>«CA«0  CUSTOM 


flame 


DAILY  NEWS 
WANT  ADS 


PHONE 

DEARBORN  1111 

AND  ASK  fOt  AO  TAI 


Mn.WAlKKK  dOlHWI, 


Dignity,  beauty  and  a  complete  story 
o(  Philadelphia  as  a  market  are  com¬ 
bined  in  this  copy  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  which  won  certificates  of  dis- 
tingaished  merit. 


Results,  results,  and  more  results  was 
the  dominant  note  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  want  ad  promotion,  which  won  a 
certificate  of  distinguished  merit  in  the 
individual  advertisement  class  and  a 
certificate  of  honorable  mention  for  the 
campaign. 


The  mass  appeal  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  as  exemplified  by  the  Milwaukee 
JournaVs  unusual  art  treatment,  won  a 
certificate  of  honorable  mention  in  the 
individual  advertisement  class. 


This  striking  picture  won  first  place 
in  the  trade  paper  group  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  for  trade  paper  cam¬ 
paigns. 


business  now  going  on  in  the 


WOMENS  R4(;ES 

{{tah  ^urn  file  tn/D  /jlf  to 


BASEMENT 


ON  EXHIBIT  AT  WALDORF 

'T'HE  Editor  &  Publisher  Cup 
and  Plaque,  awarded  as  the 
grand  prize  in  the  News''aper  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest,  and  the  Certificates 
of  Honorable  Mention  and  Distin¬ 
guished  Merit,  as  well  as  the  awards 
which  won  them,  will  be  exhibited  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  during  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Conventions  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  the  week  of  April  24. 

The  exhibits  will  be  shown  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  new  space — 
the  North  End  of  the  Astor  Gallery, 
on  the  convention  floor. 

Some  of  the  winning  exhibits  can¬ 
not  be  illustrated  on  this  page  be¬ 
cause  mechanical  limitations  prevent 
their  faithful  reproduction,  but  all 
will  be  shown  at  the  conventions. 


Leadership 

Is  J'.Ns'MnMXCtl  III  Ywtr  I'sittmt  tkix 


withmorvtoooaM.nvtyb*  . 
nprmtod  from  RETAIUNQ  m 
the  inlemloi  (he  Ameneen 
public,  better  bueioesi, 
retell  edvertisuM).  bteck  ink, 
humen  credulity  end 


THE  B  NEWS 


Striking  headline  and  art  treatment  in  A  series  of  nine  advertisements,  of 
cover  in  the  usual  this  full  page  of  general  circulation  which  the  above  is  one,  by  the  Birming- 
;  New  York  Daily  promotion  won  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ham  News  and  Age-Herald,  won  a  cer- 
of  reprinted  adver-  a  certificate  of  honorable  mention  for  tificate  of  distinguished  merit.  The 
stinguished  merit  in  the  most  valuable  single  advertisement  theme  of  the  campaign  was  the  carrier 
'lass.  in  the  circulation  class.  8cr\’ice  of  the  newspapers. 
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MORE  INQUIRIES  NOTED  BY  SUPPLY  RRMS 

Manufacturing  Conip2uiy  Executives  Are  Optimistic  Over  Future  Business  Prospects — Tillinghstt 
Says  That  Deferred  Purchasing  Is  Now  Getting  Under  Way 


Firms  supplying  materials  to  news¬ 
papers  are  lacing  the  coming  months 
with  optimism,  based  on  increasing 
orders  and  inquiries. 

Statements  from  a  number  of  supply 
firm  executives  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  substantiate  this  observation. 

With  several  years  of  decreasing 
business  in  back  of  them,  the  feeling 
is  that  the  recession  is  at  an  end,  and 
a  strong  tone  of  encouragement  is 
seen  in  the  field  by  these  executives. 

Although  the  business  prospects  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  statements  are  con¬ 
servative,  these  business  men  feel  that 
they  have  definite  assurance  of  ap¬ 
proaching  activity. 

H.  M.  Tillinghast,  vice-president  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  instance,  says 
that  “current  inquiries  and  orders  in¬ 
dicate  that  deferred  purchasing  is  now 
getting  under  way.” 

Robert  C.  Corlett,  secretary  and  sales 
director  of  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company,  says  that  personal  contact 
and  correspondence  with  newspaper 
publishers  “definitely  indicate  a  general 
feeling  that  we  have  passed  an  import¬ 
ant  milepost.” 

F.  W.  Kohler,  of  Kohler  Brothers, 
believes  the  time  is  ripe  for  renewed 
buying  on  the  part  of  publishers. 

Harvey  D.  Best,  president  of  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company 
senses  a  “growing  optimism  in  busi¬ 
ness”  and  an  increased  volume  of  sales. 

A  noticeable  increase  in  the  number 
of  plants  inquiring  about  replacement 
of  obsolete  machinery  is  noted  by  A.  J. 
Cline,  of  the  Cline  Electric  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  The  inquiries  are  tang¬ 
ible  evidence  of  orders  soon  to  be  plac^, 
Mr.  Cline  believes. 

J.  C.  Dunn,  sales  manager  of  the 
Vulcan  Proofing  Company,  says:  “We 
are  anticipating  considerable  replace¬ 
ment  business  during  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  this  year.” 

Faith  in  the  Administration’s  efforts 
to  revive  business  is  expressed  by 
Walter  Huber,  treasurer  of  J.  M. 
Huber,  Inc.,  ink  manufacturers. 

The  observations  of  these  business 
men  follow  in  full: 

H.  M.  Tillinghast,  R.  Hoe  &  Co. — 
We  have  recently  seen  many  evidences 
that  a  more  confident  attitude  has  dis¬ 
placed  the  uncertainty  of  the  last  year 
or  so  and  that  it  has  already  had  a 
constructive  effect.  This  statement  is 
not  founded  on  hopeful  fancies  but  on 
actual  experience.  Current  inquiries 
and  orders,  particularly  for  small 
machinery  and  repairs  and  supplies,  in¬ 
dicate  that  deferred  purchasing  is  now 
getting  under  way,  and  our  volume  of 
sales  this  year  in  these  lines  has  already 
exceeded  that  for  the  entire  year  1932. 
At  the  same  time  there  has  bwn  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  active  inquiries 
based  on  the  contemplated  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  plants  by  means  of  faster  and 
more  productive  machinery,  and  with 
the  increased  confidence  which  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  followed  the  constructive 
action  taken  by  the  new  Administration 
towards  stabilizing  both  banking  and 
general  business,  we  look  for  a  materi¬ 
ally  increased  volume  of  business  in  all 
lines. 

Business  depressions  such  as  we  are 
now  emerging  from,  while  painful,  have 
generally  had  certain  beneficial  effects, 
and  by  devoting  our  energies  during 
this  period  to  an  improvement  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  our  lines  wherever  possible 
we  are  in  a  better  position  than  ever 
before  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
more  prosperous  future  which  we  feel 
certain  is  bound  to  come. 

Robctt  C.  Corlett,  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company  —  Since  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  new  deal  in  Washington, 
personal  contact  with  executives  in  tfie 
publishing  field  and  correspondence  with 
the  newspaper  publishers  definitely  indi¬ 
cate  a  general  feeling  that  we  have 
passed  an  important  milepost. 


.\s  I  interpret  the  present  sentiment, 
the  pessimism  of  the  past  is  gone,  ojd 
standards  of  evaluation  have  been  dis¬ 
carded,  business  in  general  is  ready  and 
stripped  to  face  the  facts  of  today  and 
forget  the  precedents  that  have  so  often 
dominated  our  decisions  in  the  past. 

There  are  many  adjustments  in  the 
making  and  to  be  made  but  the  op¬ 
timism,  confidence,  and  will  to  forge 
ahead  are  definitely  here.  This  factor 
is  the  foundation  for  prosperity’s  re¬ 
turn.  In  a  publicity  minded  country 
such  as  ours,  the  first  evidence  will  be 
in  the  increased  volume  of  advertising 
and  then  the  old  cycle  of  increased  sales, 
increased  buying  power  and  once  again 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  threshold  of 
prosperity. 

How  many  level-headed  publishers 
and  business  men  have  let  the  physical 
assets  of  their  business  become  obsolete 
or  depreciate  to  the  danger  point 
through  fear  and  uncertainty  of  the 
future?  The  greatest  fear  in  the  heart 
of  American  business  today  should  be. 
“Are  we  prepared  for  the  upswing  and 
can  we  participate  to  the '  full  when 
prosperity  again  returns?” 

F.  W.  Kohler,  Kohler  Brothers — 
The  general  improvement  in  public  state 
of  mind  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  must  result  in  an  increase 
in  public  buying.  Competition  for  busi¬ 
ness  must  become  increasingly  kew. 
The  wise  merchandiser  must  advertise 
or  be  lost  in  the  shuffle.  We  look  for 
a  sharp  increase  in  advertising  lineage 
in  the  near  future. 

Kohler  Brothers  have  long  main¬ 
tained  that  the  newspaper  publisher  is 
a  manufacturer.  If  he  is  to  secure  his 
fair  share  of  advertising  increase  he 
must  keep  an  eye  on  his  own  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  comparative  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  and  results.  With  build¬ 
ing  costs  down,  the  time  is  now  here 
to  replace  obsolete  press  equipment  and 
obsolete  methods. 

There  has  been  a  suspension  of  nor¬ 
mal  replacement  of  newspaper  equip¬ 


ment  for  the  past  several  years  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  war  time.  Those  who 
had  to  purchase  equipment  immediately 
after  the  war  have  not  forgotten  how 
all  manufacturers  were  crowded  with 
business — prices  were  high — deliveries 
delayed — even  second-hand  equipment  at 
a  premium.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
such  conditions  will  again  confront  the 
prospective  purchaser  of  mechanical 
equipment. 

Now  is  the  time  to  study  and  prepare 
for  the  inevitable  healthy  revival  of 
business.  With  thoroughly  modernized 
production  facilities  the  alert  publisher 
will  realize  economies  and  profits  that 
have  hitherto  escaped,  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  his  own  competitive  posi¬ 
tion. 

Harvey  D.  Best,  Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Machine  Company — There  is  a 
growing  optimism  in  business.  Man¬ 
agement  is  now  looking  forward  in¬ 
stead  of  backward.  This  means  tfie 
development  of  plans  on  the  part  of 
individual  manufacturers  and  marketing 
organizations  looking  to  an  increase 
volume  of  sales.  Advertising  is  being 
given  equal  attention  with  the  renewal 
of  direct  sales  effort.  Our  company  is 
going  ahead  with  the  production  of  new 
type  faces  intended  to  make  more  at¬ 
tractive  the  advertising  page;  at  the 
same  time  our  plans  for  the  use  of  trade 
paper  and  direct  mail  publicity  are  being 
actively  carried  forward. 

A.  J.  Cline,  Cline  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company — That  there  has 
been  a  favorable  change  within  the  last 
few  weeks  in  the  attitude  of  most  busi¬ 
ness  men  towards^  the  future,  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized.  Optimism  is  in  the 
air  and  we  are  all  hoping  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  business  .  improvement  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  conversation  that 
has  been  going  on.  The  writer  believes 
these  hopes  are  justifi^.  There  has 
been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number 
of  plants  that  have  been  inquiring  about 
replacement  of  obsolete  equipment  with 
modern  high  speed  machinery.  In  our 


estimation  recent  inquiries  are  tangible 
evidence  of  orders  soon  to  be  placed 
contrasted  with  the  period  prior  to  tiie 
first  of  this  month  when  there  seaned 
to  be  no  jirospects  of  immediate  onkri 

We  believe  the  publishers  will  bn 
high  speed  machinery  to  replace  obsolete 
equipment  immediately  and  take  advaa. 
tage  of  present  prices,  rather  than  delaj 
until  business  makes  it  difficult  to  make 
changes  in  their  plant. 

J.  C.  Dunn,  Vulcan  Proofing  Cob- 
pany — We  do  not  wish  to  appear  in  tSt 
role  of  a  prognosticator  but  we  do  haw 
some  pretty  definite  ideas  concemia 
what  we  think  the  balance  of  1933  hoHs 
in  store  for  advertisers,  publishers  apd 
manufacturers. 

The  partial  stabilization  of  the  bask¬ 
ing  situation  has  brought  about  a  de 
gree  of  confidence  in  the  average  Amei- 
can  citizen  which  has  been  absent  hr 
some  time.  The  man  on  the  str« 
reflects  this  confidence  in  his  convera- 
tion  and  attitude  toward  things  in  gts- 
eral  and  since  it  is  he  who  buys  mer¬ 
chandise  we  must  of  necessity  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  his  opinions.  Our  on 
thought  is  that  the  spring  and  summer 
business  will  be  purely  seasonal,  an! 
perhaps  at  a  low  level  as  compared  witk 
former  years,  but  the  process  of  recon¬ 
struction  is  most  certainly  under  way. 

Starting  with  September  it  is  oor 
opinion  that  unemployment  will  have 
shown  a  decided  decrease  and  that  mam 
factories  and  other  places  of  emploj^ 
ment  will  show  a  decided  increase  n 
payrolls.  This  will  mean  but  or 
thing ;  the  moveinent  of  merchandi* 
and  those  advertisers  who  have  tlx 
courage  to  go  through  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  program  for  this  year  will  without 
doubt  be  the  ones  to  ^nefit. 

Our  own  business  is  concerned  prin¬ 
cipally  with  the  mechanical  departi^ 
of  newspapers  and  lithographers,  ami 
we  are  anticipating  considerable  replao- 
ment  business  during  the  middle  ani 
latter  part  of  this  year. 

Walter  Huber,  J.  M.  Huber,  lit 
— The  events  that  have  rapidly  bm 
taking  place  since  March  4  make  os 
feel  that  an  earnest  effort  is  really  bong 
made  to  correct  the  conditions  that  hayt 
caused  the  severe  depression,  which  las 
affected  the  newspaper  and  printing 
business  along  with  the  industry  in 
general. 

Undoubtedly,  the  modification  and 
eventual  repeal  of  prohibition  will  ha« 
a  pronounc^  effect  on  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry,  and  we  look  to 
ward  with  keen  anticipation  to  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  ink  in  advertising,  and 
on  labels  and  containers. 

Naturally,  general  improvement  o 
business  conditions  will  have  their  effeci 
on  our  business. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  sincere  hop( 
that  the  present  Administration  wil 
continue  to  carry  out  its  vigorous  con¬ 
structive  program. 

REPORTER  BEATEN 

Barney  Mallady,  26,  New  York  & 
News  Association  reporter,  was  arr^ 
March  27  towariF  the  close  of  the 
ish  protest  meeting  in  Madison  Sqnait 
Garden,  after  an  encounter  with  a  P 
liceman.  The  policeman  charged  ® 
reporter  had  refused  to  leave  the  » 
ployes’  entrance  of  the  Garden  and® 
he  resisted  and  struck  at  the  oW 
Mallady  was  struck  on  the  nose 
a  night  stick.  He  asked  feu"  an 
diate  hearing  on  the  disorderly  ^ 
duct  charge,  but  the  case  was  put  ow 
Mallady  was  released  on  his  own  recog 
nizance. 


HOWARD  DAVIS  ILL 

Howard  Davis,  business  nian^ 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
dent  of  the  American  Newspaper 
lishers’  Association,  has  be» 
his  home  this  week  with  a  cold. 


KEEP  ON  SHOOTING! 


By  Lute  Pease  in  Newark  Evening  News 
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“Markets  are  People, 

-  not  Places” 

—DR.  JULIUS  KLEIN, 
FORMER  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

The  New  York  market — according  to  the  generally  accepted 
definition — is  a  cluster  of  twenty-eight  counties  lying  within 
a  60-mile  radius  of  City  Hall. 

But  markets  are  people,  not  places.  Customers,  not  square 
miles,  absorb  merchandise.  New  York  is  the  nation's  principal 
market  because  it  contains  the  most  people,  the  greatest 
concentration  of  buying  power. 

In  this  compact  area  are  concentrated  3.000,000  families — 

10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total. 

These  families  own  25  per  cent  of  the  nation's  savings 
deposits,  file  one-fifth  of  the  individual  income  tax  returns. 

They  pay  36  per  cent  of  all  rentals  in  the  United  States  of 
$50  or  over,  and  own  25  per  cent  of  all  non-farm  homes  valued 
at  $10,000  Or  above. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  retail  sales  of  the  country,  16 
per  cent  of  the  food  sales,  18  per  cent  of  the  furniture  and 
house  furnishing  sales,  20  per  cent  of  the  apparel  sales,  are 
made  to  the  people  of  whom  the  New  York  market  is 
composed. 

One-third  of  all  passports  for  foreign  travel  are  issued  to 
residents  of  the  New  York  area. 

This  is  the  incomparable  New  York  market  in  terms  of 
people  and  buying  power. 

To  this  great  New  York  market  and  its  people,  no  approach  is  so 
effective,  so  thoroughly  tested  by  experience,  as  The  New  York  Times 
advertising  columns.  T he  New  Y ork  T imes  is  the  keystone  of  the  advertising 
effort  of  every  manufacturer  who  expects  to  explore  the  full  possibilities  of 
the  market.  Year  after  year.  The  Times  prints  more  national  advertising 
than  any  other  publication  in  the  world.  T here  is  no  adequate  equivalent 
for  its  responsive,  able-to~buy  audience.^  It  is  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
nation  s  first  market. 

®Ij[F  Nfm  furk 

•  Average  net  paid  sale  lor  first  two  weeeks  in  March,  600,000  weekdays;  800,000  Sundays. 
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AGENCIES  REPORT  UPWARD  TREND; 
SOME  INCREASES  IN  BILLINGS 

Survey  by  Bureau  of  Advertising  Reveals  Belief  That  Business 
Sentiment  Has  Made  Sudden  Turn  for  Better — 

Clients  Prepare  to  Act 

A  FEELING  that  there  has  been  a  “The  Bureau's  bulletin,  ‘The  Flexible 
remarkable  and  sudden  improve-  Budget — A  1933  Advertising  Ne^,’ 
ment  in  the  business  outlook  has  been  aroused  a  wide  demand.  The  new  slide 
reported  by  advertising  agency  heads  in  film  presentation,  ‘The  Newspapers’,  is 


GREEK  EDITOR  RETIRES  too^brush,  etc. :  “The  sentiment  of  the 
After  25  years  as  editor  of  New  York  business  world  is  much  better.  Chtt 
Atlantis,  Greek  daily,  Adamantois  Theo-  business  is  holding  its  own.  We  art 
philus  Polyzoides  this  week  announced  l<^hing  for  increased  businps  and  are 
his  retirement,  to  engage  in  his  own  P  accordi^ly. 

publishing  business  in  this  city.  Mr. 

Polyzoides  is  also  well-known  as  a  lec-  J^hus  Kayser  &  Co.,  silk  Irosiery  and 
turer  and  has  been  prominently  identified  underwear :  Business  cot^itions  are 
with  civic  and  newspaper  movements  in  *uore  settled  now  than  w  have  found 


SALES  TAX  IN  UTAH 


-  New  York  and  Washington  months.  Orders  have  increased 

A  FEELING  that  there  has  been  a  “The  Bureau’s  bulletin,  ‘The  Flexible  ®  both  in  number  and  quantity.  We  arc 

zX  remarkable  and  sudden  improve-  Budget — A  1933  Advertising  Ne^,’  looking  to  better  times.” 

ment  in  the  business  outlook  has  been  aroused  a  wide  demand.  The  new  slide  SALES  TAX  IN  UTAH  x  Chicago  manager  of 

reported  by  advertising  agency  heads  in  film  presentation,  ‘The  Newspapers,  is  i  «  tt  i.  Indianapolis  Chair  Company  and  Mar* 

response  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Bureau  being  received  with  great  interest.  The  _  A  new  general  sales  tax  law  in  Utah  vel  Furniture  Company :  There  has 

of  Advertising,  A.  N,  P.  A.  Bureau's  staff  has  redoubled  its  efforts  imposes  a  levy  of  three-quarters  of  one  been  encouragement  in  sales.  We  look 

Terming  the  agents’  statements  “one  to  contact  all  potential  newspaper  ad-  per  cent  on  all  merchandise  at  retail  for  higher  prices  and  under  the  axiom 

of  the  significant  and  encouraging  de-  vertisers,  and  reports  frequent  evidence  sold  in  Utah.  Newspaper  publishers  that  people  will  buy  in  a  rising  market, 

velopments  of  the  past  two  weeks,”  the  of  new  interest  on  the  part  of  high  believe  that  only  newspapers  sold  on  we  expm  a  buying  wave.” 

BurcHu  issued  ci  specisl  bulletin  this  officials.  Special  memorflndE  And  briefs  newsstands  will  be  ^Affected,  but  the  lAw  Josej^  J»  Schneider,  ChicAgo  repre- 

week  over  the  signature  of  William  have  recently  been  presented  in  an  in-  has  not  been  officially  interpreted  yet.  sentative  .  of  Empire,  Ltd.,  furniture; 

A.  Thomson,  director.  The  bulletin  creasing  number  of  cases.”  It  becomes  effective  June  1,  1933.  “There  has  been  more  shopping  activity 

said  in  part-  '  ■  ■  among  buyers.  Rising  prices  stimulate 

WAVE  OF  RETAIL  BUYING  PREDICTED  '”Sr6.pwe^8ifta»i8ia,sw„.:T 

inite  statements  or  predictions,  they  BY  MERCHADISE  MART  EXHIBITORS  AvkiKif/axc  /ark  /aikr  fl/a/ar  '/af  .Vk/k 


assert  it  is  still  too  early  to  make  def¬ 
inite  statements  or  predictions,  they 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  con- 


JoseiA  J.  Schneider,  Chicago  repr^ 
sentative  of  Empire,  Ltd.,  furniture; 
“There  has  been  more  shopping  activity 
among  buyers.  Rising  prices  stimulate 
buying.” 

W.  C.  Owen,  gift  and  glass  ware:  1 
have  noticed  more  buying  interest,  and 
exhibitors  on  our  floor  of  the  Mercian- 


“An  inquiry  of  this  sort  made  anv  Chicago — Cemsumers  Tired  of  “Junk,”  Manufacturers  the  next  few  weeks  will  tell  us  the  story 

S.y— MerchmU  Show  Dupoiition  to  Bkiy  l„ 


“An  inquiry  of  this  sort  mAde  anv  C-hicago— t^CMisuiners  I  ired  or  JunR,  IVlaniifftCturers 

rther  time  in  the  past  year  would  have  Say — Merchants  Show  Disposition  to  Buy 

disclosed  wide  differences  of  opinion.  -  .u  d  ji  ir 

The  spirit  of  these  letters,  however,  is  (yy>fcioI  ro  Edito*  &  Publishe«)  are  busy  from  morning  to  night.  We  Bradley  Knitting  Com^nyr  Busi- 

suggested  by  one, ‘Almost  overnight  the  ^  HICAGO,  March  28 — Business  is  on  have  had  more  requests  for  photo-  "ess  ce^inly  has  been  better  this  last 

country  has  changed  its  face,’  while  an-  Vj  the  upgrade,  judging  from  comments  graphs  of  merchandise  in  the  last  two  ^eek.  Merchants  snow  a  disposition  to 

other  voices  the  general  sentiment  with,  of  exhibitors  in  the  Merchandise  Mart,  weeks  than  in  the  year  previous.”  t  ^  ^  ?PProach 

‘I  would  say  for  the  first  time  that  we  which  will  hold  its  mid-season  market  £.  M.  Stevens,  sales  manager  for  the  warm  weather  there  will  be  increased 
are  definitely  on  the  way  up.’  event  here  April  3-5.  Great  confidence  V.  D.  Sales  Corporation,  Chicago :  ‘Or  o"*"  "•t"  similar  hrms. 

“A  substantial  number  of  agents  back  is  being  expressed  by  manufacturers  and  “The  business  of  the  last  week  has  b^n 
their  optimistic  expressions  with  some  wholesalers  that  within  the  next  few  exceptional.  The  volume  of  sales  in-  W.  R.  WILSON,  RETIRED 

concrete  information.  The  head  of  one  months  there  will  be  a  wave  of  retail  creased  considerably  over  those  of  pre-  William  R.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  obh- 

of  the  three  largest  agencies  speaks  buying  throughout  the  country.  vious  weeks.”  uary  desk  of  the  New  York  Times,  ks 

about  ‘the  week  just  ending’  as  ‘one  of  Style,  quality  and  price  are  the  key-  A.  B.  Degen,  comptroller.  Western  retired  after  about  35  years  of  service 
the  busiest  w«ks  we  have  spent  in  the  notes  of  next  week’s  mid-season  mar-  Company,  manufacturers  of  Dr.  West’s  with  the  Times. 


last  three  or  four  years.’ 


ket  which  will  mark  the  third  anniver- 


“Another  mentions  a  new  client  whose  sary  of  the  huge  Merchandise  Mart 
jJans  were  stopped  by  the  bank  mora-  building  and  provide  an  opportunity  for 
torium  and  adds,  ‘Now  he  has  given  the  buyers  to  study  trends  in  merchandise 
word  to  go  ahead’.  Two  accounts,  in-  and  merchandising.  Style  enters  the 
active  for  long  pericxls,  have  come  to  market  picture  with  each  manufacturer 
life  in  the  past  ten  days,  according  to  and  exhibitor  emphasizing  modern 
another  statement,  while  another  men-  trends.  Quality  holds  sway  under  the 
tions  the  present  willingness  of  clients  present-day  merchandising  edict  that  the 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


HOME 


to  plan  definitely. 


consumer  is  tired  of  “junk”  and  is  learn- 


“There  are  a  few  reports  of  actual  ing  the  advisability  of  paying  a  little 
increases  in  March  billings  over  Febru-  more  for  an  article  that  will  last  twice 
ary.  One  places  this  gain  at  26  per  cent  as  long.  Price  plays  its  part  with  due 
in  the  first  three  weeks  of  this  month.  respect  to  1933  reduced  incomes. 

“The  Bureau  letter  included  a  spe-  The  business  forecast  of  better  times 
cific  inquirj-  concerning  the  newspaper  made  by  merchants  in  the  Merchandise 
advertising  outlook.  ‘Tex)  early  to  say’  Mart  last  week  and  reported  in  Editor 
is  the  tenor  of  most  replies,  but  a  sur-  &  Publisher,  found  substantiation  this 
prisingly  gcxxl  percentage  speak  en-  week  in  a  subsequent  survey  which  in- 
couragingly.  dicates  that  sales  volumes  have  in- 

“One  agent  says,  ‘Our  clients  are  now  creased  considerably, 
buying  ‘sales’  from  newspaper  advertis-  Buyers  are  optimistic.  Editor  &  Fus¬ 
ing  at  a  lower  cost  than  ever  before.’  lisher  was  told.  They  back  their  con- 
“  Several  mention  ‘the  great  opportu-  fidence  in  better  business  with  reason- 
nity’  for  advertising  and  one  adds,  ‘es-  able  purchases  and  many  of  them  have 


pecially  for  the  newspapers.’ 


expressed  the  fear  that  they  would  buy 


“This  sentiment  is  emphasized  by  an-  too  little  for  their  trade  rather  than  too 
other  who  mentions  an  exclusive  news-  much.  Characteristic  statements  of  ex¬ 
paper  campaign  by  a  prominent  client  hibitors  follow: 

and  asserts  that  ‘Newspaper  linage  is  Thor  U.  Ramsing,  furniture  manu- 
due  for  an  increase,  because  advertisers  facturers’  representative :  “The  last  two 
seem  reluctant  to  sign  long  contracts  weeks  have  been  quite  an  awakening, 
with  magazines  or  even  radio’  and  be-  There  have  been  many  actual  sales.  I 
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FOOD  MERCHy^TS 

use  this  medium 

These  dealers  use  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  for  its 
value  locally.  Last  year  113 
food  manufacturers  used  it  to 
cover  the  nation.  It  serves 
both  by  reaching  400,000 
readers  who  because  of  their 
confidence  in  Monitor  stand¬ 
ards  prefer  to  buy  Monitor 
advertised  goods, — a  fact 
which  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  worthy  advertisers. 


cause  ‘newspapers  have  proven 
results  for  quick  action.’ 


had  a  special  item  on  sale  for  buyers 
Friday  and  I  sold  the  entire  special  to 


“  ‘I  think  there  is  no  question  but  the  second’  buyer  that  came  in.  We 
that  there  will  be  a  larger  volume  of  r— — — i^i— ■ 
newspaper  advertising  this  spring  and 
summer  than  seemed  probable  two 
months  ago’,  asserts  one  agent  in  a  con-  M 

servative  statement  and  another  men-  ^ 

tions  a  client  who  is  reopening  his  fac-  i  ■  i  i  .i 

tory  and  expects  to  be  in  position  to  averase  net  paid  daily 

start  iKwspa^r-  advertising  between  circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
now  and  July.”  ...  j  c  •  •  \ 

Reporting  the  results  of  its  survey  of  (Morning  and  bvening  issues) 
advertising  cancellations  during  the  for  the  month  of 
bank  holiday,  which,  as  told  on  another 

page  of  this  paper,  showed  most  of  the  FEBRUARY.  1933 
advertisers  are  back  in  the  newspapers, 

"'“Airr,^  “Stto  ih,  wirf  ,h«  5' 

newspaper  advertising  will  come  back  ol  IMt  bUNUA/  bUN  per 
with  an  upturn  in  business  and  that  Sunday  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
newspapers  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the 

effects  of  trade  resumption.  tuary,  1933,  was  1oO/S6l. 

“Newspapers  face  an  unusual  oppor-  _  .t-  •  » 

tunity  at  this  time.  Many  firms  Tng  Ev^ryih.ng  .n  BalHmor. 

committed  to  advertising  policies  in-  C'WTTls 

volving  non-cancellable  contracts  or  |  oLTN 

long-term  commitments  are  studying  _  c _ : _  e _ i 

the  possibilities  of  newspaper  advertis-  g  v  g  ay 

ing  with  fresh  interest.  L— 
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;v 


in  typical  suburban  towns  1^  v 

were  asked  about  the  New  York  newspapers  they  read 


xV  study  of  the  answers  of  3639 
women  who  were  asked  about  their 
newspaper  reading  habits  recently, 
shows  these  interesting  facts: 

1.  The  leading  newspaper  in  expressed 
preference  is  the  Herald  Tribune. 

2.  Three  newspapers  are  the  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  in  popularity  —  two 
morning  newspapers  and  one  even¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

3.  The  best  two-paper  combination  to 
reach  women  (minus  duplication) 
is  the  Herald  Tribune  and  another 
morning  newspaper. 

4.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference 
between  the  number  of  women  who 


read  New  York  morning  news¬ 
papers  and  the  number  who  read 
New  York  evening  newspapers. 


Xhese  facts  are  conclusively  brought 
out  in  an  independent  survey  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  Walter  Mann  &  Staff,  cover¬ 
ing  women  heads  of  80%  of  all  the 
families  living  in  Garden  City,  L.  I., 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
If  these  facts  are  different  from  your 
impressions  of  New  York  newspaper 
reading  habits,  if  you  are  interested  in 
conclusive  data  about  the  newspapers 
women  read,  write  for  a  complete 
report  of  the  survey  and  its  findings. 
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For  more  than  three  years,  the 
American  people  have  been  ask¬ 
ing — as  Isaiah  asked  long  ago— 
“Watchman,  WILL  THE  NIGHT 
SOON  PASS?” 


Today  a  new  President  is  in  com¬ 
mand  and — by  a  series  of  decisive  tl 
actions — has  changed  the  psychology  o 
of  the  people  over  night. 


The  majority  of  citizens  now  are 
convinced  that  intelligent  leadership 
has  been  established  at  Washington  ai 
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also 


rises 


le  ...  and  that  the  Hindenburg  Line  of 
the  Depression  has  been  broken. 

And  with  this  amazing  change  in 
psychology  has  come  the  renewed 
determination  of  business  men  to 
solve  some  of  their  problems  for 
re  themselves  and  to  parallel  in  their 
;y  own  organizations  the  spirit  of  the 
Washington  administration. 

re  Advertising  is  salesmanship.  In- 
ip  creased  advertising  is  one  form  of 
in  aggressive  action  which  real  leaders 
are  insisting  on  today. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  do 
not  pose  as  prophets.  But  they  do 
believe  in  common  sense.  And  com¬ 
mon  sense  tells  us  that  day  invariably 
follows  night  and  that  signs  of  dawn 
are  in  the  sky. 

the  sun  also  rises. 
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HALF  BILLION  TO  BILLION  PUBLIC 
WORKS  PROGRAM  PLANNED  BY  U.  S. 


Although  Details  Are  Still  to  Be  Worked  Out,  Administration 
Plan  Will  Create  Thousands  of  Jobs  and  Stimulate 
Activity  in  Many  Industries 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


VyASHINGTON,  D.  C,  March 
’  ^  29 — Seeking  to  instill  new  strength 
into  a  business  structure  rocked  to  its 
foundations  by  the  economic  storms  of 
the  past  three  years,  the  government  is 
now  working  out  a  program  designed 
to  toss  half  a  billion  or  a  billion  dollars 
into  the  hopper  of  a  public  works  pro¬ 
gram,  which  will  emerge  in  the  form 


construction,  it  has  been  calculated  that 
$6,300  is  required  to  give  a  man  work 
for  a  year. 

Obviously  200,000  jobs  would  not 
make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  ranks  of 
the  millions  of  unemployed.  But  the 
thousands  given  employment  indirectly 
would  make  the  figure  much  more  im¬ 
pressive.  If  there  is  any  merit  in  some 


of  jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  of  the  suggestions  that  five  men  receive 


American  workmen. 

This  vast  construction  plan  has  not 
yet  taken  tangible  shape.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  Senator  Robert  F.  Wag¬ 
ner  will  shortly  sponsor  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  that  will  launch  the  government 
on  a  huge  building  campaign.  A  billion 
dollars  is  the  sum  frequently  mentioned; 
and  a  bond  issue  is  the  method  of 
financing  receiving  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  present  immature  plans. 

Public  works  measures,  of  course,  are 
no  innovation  in  the  way  of  tonics  for 
weakened,  run-down  business.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  already  has  two  public  con¬ 
struction  programs  under  way;  but  it 
is  estimate  that  another  billion  dollars. 


work  indirectly  for  each  man  given 
work  directly  on  public  works  pro¬ 
grams,  the  expenditure  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  it  is  readily  seen,  would  put 
1,200,000  men  to  work  for  a  year. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
a  billion  dollars  has  not  at  this  time 
been  definitely  decided  on  as  the  amount 
the  administration  wants  to  spend  on 
public  works.  A  half  billion  may  be 
the  limit. 

One  measure  of  the  value  of  construc¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  providing  employ¬ 
ment  has  been  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Employment  Stabilization  Board.  Bas¬ 
ing  its  figures  on  returns  supplied  the 
Census  Bureau  by  30,000  contractors 


spent  almost  in  entirety,  either  directly  doing  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s  building 
or  indirectly,  for  labor,  would  inject  a  business,  the  Board  estimated  that  33.5 


much  needed  stimulant  into  the  life¬ 
blood  of  business.  The  money  would 
be  spent  almost  immediately  for  the 
products  of  American  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture,  it  is  argued.  _ 

Just  how  many  jobs  a  billion  dollars  other  overhead 
spent  for  construction  would  create  is  Companies  supplying 
impossible  of  accurate  determination. 


Government  building  experts  frankjy  gree  through  a  huge  public  works  pro- 


adtnit  that  this  is  the  weakest  point  in 
their  array  of  information  on  construc¬ 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  nearly 
50  lines  of  business  would  respond  im¬ 


mediately  to  the  expenditure.  These  fitting  equipment  for  $35.70;  structural 


are  engaged  in  supplying  materials. 
Transportation  agencies  would  likewise 
benefit  through  carrying  the  materials. 

The  buying  power  of  men  engaged 
directly  on  building  projects,  in  firms 
furnishing  materials,  and  in  those  trans¬ 
porting  the  supplies  would  create  new 
jobs  for  men  in  the  industries  engaged 
in  meeting  their  needs.  It  is  on  this 
theory  that  a  public  works  program 
finds  such  widespread  approval. 

Some  estimates  state  that  for  each 


^,000  spent  on  building  projects,  work  other  products. 


is  provided  for  one  man  for  a  year. 
Thus  a  billion  dollar  program  would 
mean  jobs  for  200,000  workers  employed 
directly  on  the  projects,  if  the  funds 
were  all  spent  on  buildings.  On  road 


I  w.,  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


W  E  have  had  more  favorable  comment 
and  spontaneous  praise  for  the  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  feature  than  for  any  feature  we  have 
ever  published  on  The  Daily  Register  editorial 


page, 


“I  think  Lippmann  has  no  equal  in  his  field.’ 


GARDNER  COWLES,  JR., 
Executive  Editor,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 


%  Now  117  netvspapers  have  found  a  way  to  buy  and  print  Walter 
Lippmarm’s  "Today  and  Tomorrow".  If  your  territory  is  open, 
write  or  wire  for  reasonable  terms. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 


for  undertaking  construction  of  new 
capital  goods.  This  type  of  goods,  it 
is  said,  would  include  self-liquidating 
public  works  and  all  classes  of  private 
construction. 

Bonus  payments  would  be  made  on 
all  buildings,  production,  factory  or  ser¬ 
vice  equipment  upon  which  a  responsible 
financial  institution  would  certify  that 
it  was  willing  to  make  a  capital  loan  of 
40  per  cent. 

While  a  public  works  program  is  still 
in  the  formative  stages,  one  step  has 
been  taken  toward  the  expansion  of 
building  activities.  This  was  in  the  form 
of  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Wagner 
that  would  liberalize  the  construction 
loan  policy  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation. 

Many  projects  now  ineligible  for  a 
loan  would  be  made  eligible  under  the 
measure,  which  is  similar  to  one  passed 
by  the  Senate  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  last  Congress.  Loans  are  now 
granted  by  the  R.  F.  C.  for  work  that 
will  pay  for  itself  in  time.  The  Wagner 
bill  will  permit  other  than  self-liquidat¬ 
ing  projects  to  obtain  R.  F.  C.  funds. 


A.  P.  EDITORS  TO  MEET 


SeMion  of  New*  Men  Scheduled  {« 
Day  Following  Convention 

Plans  for  the  annual  meeting  of  tht 
Associated  Press  managing  editors,  to 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  A.  p, 
annual  meeting  in  New  York,  wtrt 
made  this  week.  The  meeting  will  bt 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on 
Tuesday,  April  25,  the  day  following 
the  A.  P.  annual  meeting.  The  tint 
tentatively  set  was  for  10  a.  m. 

C.  E.  Honce  and  J.  M.  Kendrick. 
A.  P.  executive  news  ^itors,  and 
of  departments,  will  be  present  at  the 
meeting  to  answer  questions  and  confer 
with  the  managing  editors.  Those  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  will  criticize  and 
make  suggestions  for  the  A.  P.  report 

The  chairman  for  the  meeting  Ibs 
not  been  announced.  This  meeting  of 
managing  editors  will  be  the  third  an¬ 
nual  session. 


Pollock  Sports  Editor 

Edwin  Pollock  has  been  appointed 
sports  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  succeeding  the  late  Joseph  S. 
McGlynn. 


LOOMIS  INLAND  CHAIRMAN 

President  C.  R.  Butler,  Maniato 
(Minn.)  Pree  Press,  has  appointed  L« 
P.  Loomis,  Mason  City  (la.)  Gloln- 
Gasette,  chairman  of  the  executive  ses¬ 
sion  roundtable  to  be  held  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago.  May  16-17. 


cents  goes  for  wages,  7.9  for  salaries 
of  company  officials,  46.8  for  materials, 
1.2  cents  for  rent,  0.7  cents  for  interest, 
0.5  cents  for  contract  bond  premiums, 
1.2  cents  for  insurance,  and  8.2  cents  for 


construction 
materials  would  l^nefit  in  varying  de¬ 


gram.  The  Census  Bureau  says  $44.79 
of  every  $1,000  spent  on  construction 
work  goes  for  sand,  gravel,  stone,  slag, 
cinders  and  similar  products.  Cement 
accounts  for  $38.34;  plumbing  and  gas- 


steel,  $34,90;  heating  and  ventilating 
equipment,  $M.10;  rough  and  finished 
lumber,  $31.^;  electrical  appliances  and 
supplies,  $27.11;  brick,  $17.73;  roofing 
and  sheet  metal,  $15.27 ;  elevator^, 
dumbwaiters  and  equipment,  $14.05; 
reinforcing  steel,  $12.84;  millwork, 
$12.81 ;  and  cut  stone,  granite  and  mar¬ 
ble,  $11.94. 

^ss  than  $10  each  is  credited  to  pipe, 
paints,  varnish  and  glass,  hardware, 
ornamental  work,  tile,  and  numerous 


The  so-called  Rorty  plan  is  one  of  the 
construction  proposals  receiving  con¬ 
sideration  here.  It  calls  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  appropriate  funds  to  pay 
bonuses  to  individuals  or  corporations 


\ 


Across  the  miles 

Welcome  Voice 


comes 


It  may  be  the  voice  of  a  son  or 
daughter  away  at  school.  Of  a 
mother  or  father  in  a  distant  city. 
Of  a  friend  or  neighbor  who  is 
wondering  how  you  are.  Of  a  busi¬ 
ness  associate  upon  whose  words 
some  great  decision  rests. 

Across  the  miles,  the  telephone 
brings  those  voices  to  you  and 
carries  your  voice  in  answer.  A 
bell  rings  and  you  reach  out  your 
hand,  knowing  that  somewhere — 
near  or  far — another  hand  is 
reaching  toward  you. 

The  telephone  enlarges  the  op- 
portuni  ties  of  all  who  use  it  because 
it  enlarges  the  power  to  com¬ 
municate  through  speech.  Contacts 
with  people,  ideas  exchanged, 
words  spoken — by  these  are  our 


minds  stimulated  and  life  made 
more  pleasant  and  productive. 

Because  the  telephone  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  so  many  people,  the 
Bell  System  strives  to  make  its 
full  usefulness  available  to  every 
one,  everywhere,  at  all  times. 
Always  it  tries  to  emphasitc  the 
close  contact  between  each  tele¬ 
phone  user  and  the  unseen  men 
and  women  who  make  good  ser¬ 
vice  possible.  Always  it  aims  to 
serve  with  courtesy,  dispatch  and 
sympathetic  understanding. 

Your  telephone  offers  you  the 
service  of  a  friend.  At  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night,  you  have  but 
to  turn  to  it  to  command  as  many 
as  you  need  of  the  Bell  Systems 
army  of  carefully  trained  workers. 


AMERlCAff  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


M< 
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MdXAN  DAILY  PLACED 
IN  RECEIVERSHIP 

Attorney  B.  S.  Minor  Placed  in 

Charge  of  Washington  Post  By 
Court — Expect  Paper  Will 
Be  Sold 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  28 — 
With  the  Washington  Post  placed  in 
receivership  March  25  by  direction  of 
Judge  Cox  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Supreme  Court,  an  offer  for  purchase 
of  the  newspaper  is  expected  to  be  made 
shortly  by  a  Washington  attorney,  act¬ 
ing  for  an  interested  party  whose  iden¬ 
tity  has  not  been  disclosed. 

Immediately  after  Attorney  Benja¬ 
min  S.  Aiinor  was  named  receiver. 
Attorney  A.  Coulter  Wells  asked  the 
court  if  an  offer  for  purchase  would 
be  entertained.  He  was  referred  to  the 
receiver.  .  . 

Keceivership  proceedings  were  insti¬ 
tuted  by  J.  Harry  Covington,  counsel 
for  the  International  Paper  Company, 
a  creditor  claiming  $25U,0(X)  due  for 
newsprint  furnished.  Counsel  for  the 
American  Security  &  Trust  Company, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  of  John 
K,  McLean,  father  of  Edward  B. 
McLean,  the  former  publisher,  agreed 
to  the  appointment  ol  a  receiver  with 
the  explanation  that  it  appears  to  be 
the  only  way  the  paper  can  be  preserved 
and  be  sold.  It  was  brought  out  that 
already  the  trustee  has  advanced  more 
than  $160,000  to  the  Washington  Post 
and  has  been  restrained  by  court  order 
from  advancing  any  additional  funds. 

Minor  was  authorized  by  Justice  Cox 
in  the  District  Supreme  Court  today 
to  borrow  $50,000  on  receivers’  cer¬ 
tificates  to  continue  the  paper  in  op¬ 
eration.  This  action  became  necessary 
when  the  International  Paper  Company 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  Post’s  paper. 
Mr.  Minor  told  the  court  the  Post 
is  losing  about  $5,500  a  week.  It  is 
expected  that  a  sale  of  the  Post  may 
be  closed  before  the  $50,000  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 

An  eleventh  hour  attempt  was  made 
to  keep  the  newspaper  in  the  McLean 
family  by  Attorney  Julius  Peyser,  act¬ 
ing  for  Edward  B.  McLean.  He  was 
granted  a  one-day  postponement  in  the 
proceedings  to  permit  of  conference 
with  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  estranged 
wife  of  the  former  publisher,  but  no 
solution  of  the  financial  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  paper  could  be  found. 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  Arthur 
Marks,  business  manager  of  the  Post, 
appointed  co-receiver,  but  this  motion 
was  rejected. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  appointed 
Vernon  E.  West,  Lucien  H.  Vandoren 
and  Rudolph  B.  Behrend,  receivers  to 
take  and  hold  any  property  which 
McLean  may  receive  from  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Mildred  McLean  Dewey,  widow 
of  Admiral  George  Dewey.  The  for¬ 
mer  publisher  is  expected  to  receive 
$175,0(30  under  Mrs.  Dewey’s  will. 

Receivers  for  this  purpose  were 
named  by  the  court  upon  application  of 
the  Hotel  George  V,  Paris,  France. 
The  hostelry  claims  McLean  owes  it 
$7,660  on  two  promissory  notes. 


ADVERTISING  URGED 

Merchandise  Mart  Paper  Recommends 
Consistent  Use  of  Space 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  March  27 — A  special  10- 
pge  edition  of  the  Merchandise  Mart 
^ibune,  issued  in  exact  type  face  and 
bearing  close  resemblance  in  every  way 
to  the  Cfiirapo  Tribune,  appeared  this 
Y**'  commemoration  of  the  Mer- 
^ndise  Mart’s  third  anniversary  to  be 
observed  at  the  mid-season  market 
wnt  here  April  3-5.  The  paper  has 
been  mailed  to  wholesale  buyers  and 
®^chants  throughout  the  country, 
k.  lie  keynotes  of  the  celebration  will 
Sjyle,  Quality  and  Price.”  In  an 
^forial^  entitled  “Depression  As  An 
^sset,  it  is  forcefully  pointed  out  that 
mose  stores  which  are  making  the  most 
Progress  are_  doing  a  capable  job  of 
Planmng  their  activities  and  are  con¬ 
sistent  users  of  newspaper  advertising. 


A.P.  REARRANGES  OFFICES  partment  now  occupies  a  portion  of  the 

„  ,  _  - space,  and  the  room  it  occupied  previ- 

Atarkets  Department  Gets  Separate  ©usly  is  being  made  over  into  offices 
Koom — News  Room  More  Compact  executives. 

A  complete  rearrangement  of  the  The  A.P.  now  occupies  nearly  the  en- 
news  rooms  of  Associat^  Press  head-  tire  sixth  floor  of  the  building. 

quarters  in  New  York  has  been  com-  - 

pleted.  Headquarters  are  on  the  sixth  WASHING  MACHINE  SALES  UP 
floor  of  the  building  at  383  Madison  Washing  machine  sales  in  February 
Avenue.  were  the  best  in  five  months,  and  ahead 

The  markets  department  has  been  of  every  month  of  1932,  with  the  excep- 
moved  out  of  the  news  room  proper  tion  of  September,  according  to  the 
into  an  adjoining  room,  which  was  re-  American  Washing  Machine  Manufac- 
cently  leased,  opening  on  the  news  room,  turers’  Association,  with  headquarters 
This  has  made  possible  a  more  con-  in  Chicago.  The  association  comprises 
venient  and  compact  arrangement  in  27  members,  representing  90  per  cent  of 
the  news  room.  ‘  ‘  ..... 


The  news  photo  de-  the  industry’s  production. 


generators  in  existence. 


and  Cfarm  SaaAeionr 
‘  LtUve  CVw  AunahitK^ 


Yesterday 

— and 

TODAY 

Q)  The  Review 
Building,  where 
THE  SPOKES- 
MAS-REVIEW 
and  CHROSICLE, 
also  Wusbingtan 
Farmer,  Oregon 
Farmer  and  Idaho 
Farmer  were  pub¬ 
lished  1927.  (2lSew 
Chronicle  Building, 
immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing  Review  Build- 
ing.  13}  Where 
CRROSIOLE  was 
published  1881. 

(4>  SPOKESMAS- 
REVIEW  in  1889. 


Authorities 


Statements  in 
This  Advertise^ 
ment 


ft}  Media  Records, 
Sew  York. 


(2)  R.L.Pelh&  Co. 
Consumer  Stssdy 
Spokane  Market. 


FIRST,  of  Ati,  NEWSpapers 


Devoted  I9/20ths  as  much  Space  to  NEWS  in  1932 
as  During  the  FEAR  YEAR  of  1929 

(1929:  Columns  of  news  58,244;  1932:  Columns  of  news  55,538) 

SERVING  THE  READERS;  While  1932  newspaper  advertising  in  the  U.  S.  generally  dropped 
to  12/20ths  of  the  1929  volume,  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE 
devoted  19/20ths  as  much  space  to  news  and  features  for  their  readers  during  1932  as  they  did  in 
the  peak  business  year  of  1929 — consistently  following  their  policy:  FIRST,  of  All,  NEWSpapers  (1) 

92.89%  PREFERRED  NEWSPAPERS:  Of  all  homes  in  the  Spokane  Market  expressing 
preference  to  Polk  representatives  for  news  reading,  store  and  classified  advertising,  and  features, 
92.68%  to  92.89%  preferred  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  or  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE— or 
practically  100%  of  all  homes  reading  either  paper  and  stating  preference.  Why? — because, 
FIRST,  of  All,  NEWSpapers.  (2) 

98%  OF  ALL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  using  Spokane  newspapers  during  1931  and 
1932,  whose  copy  was  acceptable  and  not  conditioned  on  news  or  editorial  support,  chose  THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE.  (THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and 
CHRONICLE  each  rejected  100,455  lines  of  national  advertising  during  the  two  years) — your 
message  is  always  in  good  company,  due  to  the  strict  censorship  of  advertising  and  the  policy: 
FIRST,  of  All,  NEWSpapers.  (1) 

READ  BY  NEARLY  EVERY  FAMILY  GROUP:  According  to  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.’s  exhaustive 
Consumer  Study,  the  home  effective  coverage  of  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  SPOKANE 
CHRONICLE  in  Metropolitan  Spokane  is  93.76%,  and  91.95%  of  all  newspaper  reading  families 
in  the  trade  area  including  Metropolitan  Spokane — approximately  90,000  circulation  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Polk,  is  85%  UNduplicated,  for  101,247  city  and  town  families  with  buying  power  30%  above 
the  average.  A  complete  coverage  by  high  class,  influential  NEWSpapers.  (2) 


SERVICE 

SUPPLYING 

90,000  NEWSpapers 

CALVIN  COOLIDGE  SAID: 

EVERY  DAY  for 

“Ths  permanent  foundation  for  trade 

101,000  city  and  Town 

lies  In  SERVICE.  So  long  as  we 

Families  of  Their  Field 

BENEFIT  people  with  our  goods  we 

• 

— SERVICE  to  the 

can  expect  to  supply  them." 

READER  FIRST 

le  cros 
doesn’t 


CHAS.  TURNER 

GENERAL 

MERCHANDISE 


THESE  PAPERS  E: 


Akron  Beacon- Journal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Boston  Herald- Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telecram 
Chattanooga  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 


THE  STRAIGHTESl 
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oad  Storekeeper 
lave  to  advertise ! 


He  is  within  personal  touch  of  all  his  customers. 
Besides  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  All  he 
has  to  do,  therefore,  is  display  his  goods,  and 
chew  a  straw  until  his  customers  put  their 
money  on  the  counter. 

But  what  would  happen  to  him  if  a  great,  ex¬ 
tremely  diversified  community  rose  up  about 
his  store,  extending  away  for  miles  in  every 
direction? 

If  he  did  not  fold  up  and  disappear,  as  the 
world  rushed  by  his  doors,  he  would  have  to  ex¬ 
pand  to  meet  the  greater  needs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  He  would  have  to  reach  out  to  customers! 

That  is  precisely  what  our  great  stores  do 
each  day  in  our  larger  cities;  and  it  is  also  pre¬ 
cisely  what  our  great  manufacturers  do,  who, 
starting  with  small  local  businesses,  have  reached 
out  to  town  and  city  to  find  customers  all  over 
the  nation. 

How  is  it  possible  for  them  to  reach  out  and 
make  close  intimate  contact  with  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  over  such  vast  territories,  in  the  face  of 
great  competition? 

No  better  way  has  yet  been  devised 
than  newspaper  advertising 

One  of  our  greatest  manufacturers  of  low-priced 
cars  started  less  than  thirty  years  ago  peddling 


his  car  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  As  he 
expanded  his  market  the  need  for  a  wider  and 
yet  more  immediate  approach  became  obvious. 
He  learned  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising. 
In  1931,  when  he  brought  out  a  new  model  of 
this  low-priced  car  .  .  .  far  lower  in  price,  far 
better  in  quality!  ...  he  placed  an  advertise¬ 
ment  by  telegraph  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
country.  The  advertisement  was  sent  to  the 
newspapers  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Next 
day  it  was  in  practically  all  daily  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada.  Within  twenty-four 
hours,  his  advertising  message,  which  had  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  on  all  industry,  was  in  the  hands  of 
practically  all  English-reading  people  of  the 
North  American  continent  .  .  .  perhaps  more 
than  thirty  million  families! 

This  man  might  have  remained  a  small-town 
machinist. 

He  preferred  to  reach  out  to  customers, 
through  the  newspapers,  and  thus  become  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  figures  of  this  age. 

There  are  many,  many  thousands  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  today  who  can  begin 
reaching  out  to  new  customers,  expanding  into 
wider  fields,  with  products  that  may  be  the 
foundation  of  great  businesses  if  adequately 
advertised. 


■ 


EflT  THE  MOST  POWERFUL  INFLUENCE  ON  THEIR  COMMUNITIES 


Dallas  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  CJourant 
Indianapolis  News 
Louisville  Ck)URiER-JouRNAL 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 
New  Bedford  Mercury 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 


New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 


Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspaper 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Incl 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


tesiroad  to  yOUR  market  is  newspaper  advertising 
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E  D  I 


RECONSTRUCTION 


ONE  great  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
American  people — we  have  had  enough  of 
distress  in  the  midst  of  natural  plenty  and 
from  this  point  we  propose  to  move  forward  toward 
the  goal  of  a  more  genuine  prosperity,  meaning  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  The  start 
has  been  made.  The  long-sought  objective  psychol¬ 
ogy  seems  real  in  this  hour.  There  is  leadership, 
the  people  are  talking  sense,  pent-up  ambition  and 
technological  equipment  know  no  bounds.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  the  nation  cry  out  to  be  put  to  use.  This 
is  the  granite  foundation  for  a  reconstruction  move¬ 
ment  that  may  thrill  the  world,  a  thousandfold  justi¬ 
fying  the  faith  of  freemen  in  free  institutions. 

Quick  on  the  heels  of  the  changed  popular  psychol¬ 
ogy  has  come  evidence  of  reviving  industry  and 
trade,  though  in  the  past  three  weeks  business  hit 
bottom  by  reason  of  the  desperately  bad  and  in 
instances  scandalously  incompetent  banking  situ¬ 
ation.  That  black  chapter  has  been  written.  In 
most  states  and  cities  confidence  in  the  banked  dollar 
seems  to  have  been  restored.  This  merits  congratu¬ 
lation.  It  contributes  mightily  to  a  solid  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  future. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  the  columns  of  EIditor  & 
Pubusher  this  week  some  inspiring  reports.  We 
have  interviewed  experts  in  all  of  the  pivotal 
branches  of  industry  and  trade  for  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  economic  development  of  the  past  month. 
The  consensus  is  by  far  the  soundest  encouragement 
we  have  received  from  any  source,  indicating  that  a 
reaction  has  really  taken  effect  and  that  the  re¬ 
construction  movement  is  tangible  in  less  than  a 
month  since  resolute  leadership  planted  a  new  stand¬ 
ard  at  Washington. 

Reconstruction  starts  at  a  point  where  we  had  hit 
bedrock.  The  current  level  of  all  business  was  about 
48  per  cent  normal — meaning  that  we  were  less 
than  half  as  prosperous  as  in  1929.  That  this  could 
have  happen^,  without  desperate  tragedy  overtaking 
the  nation,  is  but  an  evidence  of  the  iMundless  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States.  Think  of  it — we  lived 
with  factory  employment  only  59  per  cent  normal, 
industrial  production  65  per  cent  normal,  freight  car 
loadings  54  per  cent  normal,  department  store  sales 
60  per  cent  normal,  exports  off  71  per  cent  and 
building  off  82  per  cent.  Whole  industries  prostrate 
and  twelve  millions  of  people  idle!  What  an  amaz¬ 
ing  shake-down !  But,  also,  what  a  natural  place 
on  which  to  build  a  “new  deal’’ ! 

Our  special  interest  in  the  picture  is  a  successful 
newspaper  press  and  a  flow  of  business  through  that 
medium  of  the  whole  people.  While  newspaper 
profits,  in  general,  have  been  wiped  out  in  four 
Winters,  the  vitality  of  the  press  in  our  modem 
life  has  been  startlingly  demonstrated.  In  the  first 
instance,  we  know  of  no  commodity  in  general  use 
that  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  public  to 
compare  with  daily  newspapers,  circulations  for  the 
whole  country  today  being  only  a  few  points  below 
the  peak  records  of  the  full  tide  of  prosperity.  Never 
have  the  American  people  read  newspapers  with 
more  constancy  than  at  present,  indeed  depending 
upon  them  for  the  very  designs  of  daily  life  and 
action.  Although  there  has  been  inadequate  adver¬ 
tising  support  of  the  press,  no  publisher  known  to 
us  has  been  disposed  to  curb  expense  by  curbing 
legitimate  circulation  in  his  reasonable  trading  area. 
The  fight  for  readership  goes  on  ceaselessly  in  every 
community.  This,  too,  is  a  factor  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  movement.  The  press  is  intact,  equipped  to 
carry  any  load  that  may  be  put  upon  it. 

Reconstruction  will  come  in  large  part  through 
advertising,  as  dependable  now  as  it  has  ever  been. 
Nothing  has  happened  to  break  confidence  in  the 
power  of  advertising  to  diffuse  merchandise  and 
service  among  the  people.  Business  men  know  there 
is  one  cog-wheel,  namely,  advertising,  that  is  meshed 
with  every  other  wheel  in  the  commercial  machine 
and  capable  of  turning  all,  when  the  juice  is  turned 
on.  What  business  men  have  doubted  was,  not 
the  power  of  advertising  to  create  buying  desire, 
but  rather  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  buy  and 
gratify  his  desires.  However,  it  is  noted  that  those 
who  ^ve  held  the  firmest  faith  in  advertising,  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression,  are  those  who  have  best  with¬ 
stood  the  economic  storm.  These  facts  have  been 
published  time  and  again  in  our  columns. 
Newspaper  advertising,  like  newspaper  circulation. 


RIAL 


I  returned,  and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  favor 
to  men  of  skill;  but  time  and  chance  hap- 
peneth  to  all. — Ecclesiastes,  IX;  11. 


has  shown  greater  stability  throughout  the  panic 
than  any  other  printed  form,  an  endorsement  that 
will  live  in  history.  Under  the  most  severe  test 
it  has  stood  up  like  a  rock.  It  is  now  available  to 
the  reconstruction  movement  for  a  performance  of 
unparalleled  value.  With  confidence  restored,  with 
money  both  sound  and  safe,  with  some  success  in  the 
effort  to  overcome  unemployment  and  profitless 
price  levels,  newspaper  advertising  is  amply  pre¬ 
pared  to  reassert  its  limitless  influence  on  the  life 
and  action  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 

For  three  years  the  honest  press  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  by  force  of  remorseless  circumstances  to  un¬ 
fold  to  the  reading  public  a  confidence-breaking 
story.  Never  lacking  faith  in  the  people,  or  the 
ultimate  success  of  democracy,  it  has  fought  the 
depression  through  in  realistic  terms.  The  result 
is  that  now,  as  we  prepare  to  readjust  our  affairs, 
the  press  is  believed  and  trusted.  Its  effectiveness 
is  immeasurable,  dramatically  demonstrated  in  every 
community  during  the  past  month. 

We  look  forward  to  reconstruction  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  happiness.  There  are  many  deep  tangles  to 
be  overcome,  but  the  immediate  path  seems  clear. 
The  future  high  objective  is  a  well-distributed  pros¬ 
perity  and  a  control  through  government  such  as  we 
have  never  known.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  who 
will  say  the  result  would  not  justify  the  suffering 
and  loss  that  seemed  necessary  to  bring  the  nation 
to  its  senses?  Reconstruction  is  not  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  one  man,  one  administration  or  one  party. 
It  is  the  business,  the  personal  concern,  of  every 
man  and  woman  who  lives  and  would  thrive  within 
the  borders  of  the  land.  Reconstruction  depends 
not  alone  upon  great  sweeps  of  the  ruling  powers, 
but  on  the  every-day  conduct  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  Reconstruction  begins  in  small  units,  and 
swells  to  a  mighty  total.  Reconstruction  starts  at 
home. 

Let  the  good  local  newspaper  herald  the  news  of 
the  small  beginnings — employing,  making,  building, 
buying,  selling,  consuming  and  reviving  hope  and 
aspiration  among  all  classes.  This,  in  sum,  becomes 
the  spirit  and  fact  of  reconstruction. 


Frank  E.  Gannett  was  a  conscientious  “dry" 
in  dry  days,  and  remains  a  “dry"  in  wet  days, 
declining  beer  advertising. 


WHY  KILL  NEWS? 

WITH  the  people  hungering  for  news,  as  per¬ 
haps  never  before,  it  is  an  astonishing  fact 
that  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  known  to  us 
as  failing  in  circulation  is  regularly  throwing  on 
the  floor  all  but  the  cream  of  matter  that  reporters, 
correspondents  and  press  associations  bring  in,  while 
filling  up  with  fixed  feature  and  specialized  matter, 
some  of  dubious  character.  On  several  days  we 
counted  less  than  24  per  cent  of  actual  news  matter 
in  the  columns  of  his  newspaper.  On  one  occasion 
the  volume  of  featured  sport,  woman’s  page  and 
market  stuff  nearly  tripled  the  quantity  of  local  and 
“telegraph”  pure  news. 

The  newspaper  is  seriously  over-departmentalized. 
It  is  made  for  minority  interests,  yet  the  publisher 
wants  a  majority  reading.  The  truth,  no  doubt,  is 
that  the  editor  has  been  forced  to  work  on  a  re¬ 
duced  space  budget,  has  hesitated  to  interfere  with 
fixed  departments  and  has  slaughtered  news  as  the 
easiest  way  out.  Meanwhile,  the  publisher  finds  his 
editorial  volume  fully  10  or  15  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  advertising  space  and  cries  aloud  that  he  can¬ 
not  curb  his  expenses  to  meet  income.  From  where 
we  sit,  the  problems  of  that  newspaper  seem  not  at 
all  insuperable. 


CENSORSHIP  TERROR 

SINCE  February  28th  all  news  from  Gernuny, 
save  possibly  some  despatches  smuggled  across* 
the  border,  has  been  suspect,  and  it  has  been 
more  sensible  to  doubt  than  to  credit  despatches,  no 
matter  how  labeled.  On  that  date  there  was  (k- 
creed  one  of  the  most  sinister  censorships  on  record, 
practically  abolishing  freedom  of  speech,  assembly 
and  the  press,  curtailing  privacy  of  mail  and  tek- 
graph,  and  latterly  even  proposing  what  kind  of 
music  the  German  people  shall  indulge.  Berlin 
writers,  both  for  the  domestic  and  foreign  press 
learned  quickly  enough  what  dire  fate  awaited  them 
if  they  did  not  play  good  dog.  Hitler  not  only  went 
in  for  suppression,  but  began  to  play  all  of  the 
breezy  press  agent  tricks  known  to  the  modem 
ballyhoo  slicker  who  proposes  immediately  to  arrive, 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  So,  as  the  blue  pencil 
in  Germany  wipes  out  what  is  unfavorable,  press 
agent  bugles  blow  lustily  to  acclaim  the  greatness, 
the  gocxlness  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Hohenzollems’ 
brazen  stalking  horse,  all  dressed  up  in  boots.  The 
poor  German  people,  victimized  again!  But  our 
world  has  not  been  much  fooled  by  Hitler. 

In  only  a  couple  of  weeks  rumors  began  to  fly  that 
German  Jews,  as  well  as  Nazi  dissenters,  were 
being  persecuted  by  brown  shirts.  The  censorship 
had  come  too  late  to  prevent  the  world  from  sensing 
Hitler’s  Ku  Klux  hate  for  Jewish  people.  Stories 
spread  like  wildfire  of  frightful  atrocities — probably 
exaggerated,  though  no  one  knows.  The  rumors, 
despite  reassuring  press  despatches,  led  to  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  exciting  protest  mass  meetings 
ever  seen  in  New  York,  demonstrations  in  other 
cities  here  and  abroad,  and  talk  of  a  world-wide 
movement  to  boycott  German  goods  and  otherwise 
inflict  heavy  economic  reprisals.  Hitler  began  to  rage 
and  shake  his  fist  across  the  sea.  Desperate  efforts 
of  the  German  government,  and  even  great  and 
well-respected  shipping  and  merchandise  concerns, 
were  made  to  induce  the  world  to  believe  that 
the  reports  of  outrages  against  Jews  were 
untrue.  Statements  poured  into  the  press  from 
high  authorities,  but  the  people  here  seemed  to 
take  little  stock  in  them.  Why  believe  anything 
from  Berlin,  even  an  American  correspondent  d 
high  reputation  asserting  over  a  trans-Atlantic 
radio  outfit  that  everything  in  Germany  was 
all  right,  when  every  sensible  listener  must  have 
been  aware  that  he  might  be  flung  into  jail 
were  he  to  say  any  less.  To  Hitler,  a  month  ago, 
the  press,  wires,  mails,  cables,  radio  were  only 
so  many  strings  on  which  to  dangle  the  intelligena 
of  the  world ;  he  had  no  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
the  printed  word;  he  would  iron-heel  anyone  dis¬ 
senting  from  his  opinion,  even  concerning  music; 
pray,  why  should  anyone  in  America  believe  any¬ 
thing  emanating  from  such  source?  Thus  did  our 
people  view  the  brown  shirt  censorship.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  big  Bavarian  demagogue,  in  the  garb  of 
a  statesman,  dancing  in  agony,  this  week,  when  his 
ferocious  press  gag  turned  out  to  be  a  live  wire 
in  his  own  hands,  would  be  an  historical  comic 
worth  framing,  were  the  implications  less  tragic. 


Press  agentry  never  made  any  newspaper 
great  or  prosperous. 

YELLOW 

During  the  bank  holiday  some  publishers 
were  forced  to  pay  their  ^mployes  one-half  of 
normal  salary,  with  an  implied  promise  to 
make  good  the  balance  when  banking  conditio* 
were  relieved.  Editor  &  Publisher  learns  that  i« 
one  state  an  upstart  official  of  a  publishers’  associ¬ 
ation  sent  a  notice  to  all  members  acivising  then 
how  they  might  easily  gyp  their  employes  out  of 
SO  per  cent  of  their  wages  by  the  simple  expedieot 
of  notifying  them,  in  some  weasel-worded  documert, 
that  the  newspaper  could  not  accept  responsibilitj 
for  balances  due,  and  that  the  half  pay  must  be 
receipted  for  as  payment  in  “full.” 

No  publisher  of  that  association,  known  to  » 
would  accept  such  foxy  advice,  so  nothing  will  come 
of  the  discreditable  suggestion,  but  the  incident  serves 
to  call  attention  to  the  great  need  in  a  dark  hoo 
of  unity  and  siiKerity  in  staff  relations.  The  sW’ 
vivors  of  this  historic  hurricane  will  not  be  those 
who  tried  to  get  the  best  of  their  fellows  while  they 
were  dowiL 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Dr.  JOHM  H.  FINLEY,  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  been  chosen  speaker  for  the  133rd 
commencement  exercises  at  Middlebury 
(Vt.)  College. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Virginia  State 
committee  appointed  by  Governor  Pol- 
pard  to  study  means  whereby  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  duriiig  prosperous  years, 
may  prepare  against  unemployment  of 
lean  years. 

Edmund  F.  Jewell,  associate  publisher, 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union-Leader,  is 
having  his  40-cruiser  brought  from  the 
Potomac  to  Lake  Winnipesaukee  where 
he  expects  to  participate  in  the  regatta 
this  summer. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Rochester  after  spending  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  at  his  winter  home  in  Miami, 
Fla. 

William  J.  Bennett,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mineral  Point  (Wis.)  Tribune, 
has  announced  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  appointment  as  postmaster. 

T.  0.  Huckle,  publisher,  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  Evening  News,  headed  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  Cadillac  business  men  who 
made  a  recent  visit  to  South  Haven. 
Mich.,  to  study  a  scrip  plan  in  operation 
there. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  addressed  a 
recent  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Battle 
Creek  Rotary  Oub. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Utica  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently  addressed  the 
Fortnightly  Club  of  the  Utica  Y.  M. 

C.  A. 

Eugene  Kelly,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Sioux  City,  (la.)  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Kelly  are  visiting  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
before  going  to  Cuba  for  a  vacation. 

Willard  J.  Bowman,  editor,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star  Eagle,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  new  State  Liquor  Control  Com¬ 
mission  by  Governor  A.  Harry  Moore. 

J.  J.  Cannon,  editor.  Salt  Lake  Des¬ 
eret  News,  addressed  the  students  of 
the  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo, 
Utah,  recently. 

Charles  S.  Monroe,  publisher.  South 
Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune,  and  president. 
South  Haven  board  of  education,  was 
among  speakers  at  a  state  meeting  of 
school  superintendents  and  board  of 
education  members  of  the  Michigan 
Educational  Association,  Grand  Rapids, 
March  23. 

Mrs.  Jay  Fulbright,  publisher,  Fay¬ 
etteville  (Ark.)  Democrat,  was  elect^ 
president  of  the  Citizens  Bank,  at  the 
'annual  meeting  of  the  directors,  March 
25. 

W.  R.  Orchard,  editor.  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpcireil,  addressed  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  club,  March 
23  on  “Prospects  for  Business  Re- 
coveiy.” 

William  H.  Reed,  publisher  and  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
addressed  the  Officers’  Organization  of 
the  Taunton-Raynham  District,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  March  27. 

Frank  E.  Robins,  publisher,  Conway 
(Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat,  March  23 
was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  city 
school  board. 

Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Exponent, 
and  Mrs.  O’Neel  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  born  recently. 

Charles  H.  Hastings,  publisher,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item,  is  spending  a  vacation  in 
Bradenton.  Fla. 

DuVal  L.  Purkins,  publisher,  Warren 
(A^.)  Eagle-Democrat,  and  secretary 
to  ^v.  J.  M.  Futrell.  has  returned  to 
Little  Rock  from  Washington,  where  he 
conferred  with  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  relative  to  loans 
granted  two  colleges  in  Arkansas. 

R.  A.  Carothers,  editor  and  publisher, 
StaiUon  (Mich.)  Clipper-Herald,  a 
weekly,  IS  critically  ill  in  Butterworth 
Hospital,  Grand  Rapids. 

Angelo  Flavio  Guidi,  editor.  II  Pro- 
Qvesso  Italo- Americano,  New  York  City, 
recently  addressed  the  Dante  Alighieri 
Society  of  Utica. 


John  L.  Morrison,  editor,  Greenville 
(Pa.)  Record- Argus,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Rotary  Club  of  Mercer,  Pa., 
on  gardens  and  statuary  in  Europe. 

W.  S.  Kennedy,  publisher,  Albion 
(Mich.)  Evening  Recorder,  defended 
the  issuance  of  scrip  as  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  in  a  debate  before  an  Albion 
luncheon  club  recently  with  Dr.  C.  M. 
Destler,  of  Albion  College. 

Emerson  O.  Gildart,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Utica  (Mich.)  Sentinel,  has  been 
chosen  as  a  dry  candidate  from  his  leg¬ 
islative  district  for  election  April  3,  as 
delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  on  prohibition  reform. 

Walter  B.  Sorrels,  Jr.,  editor.  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  won  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  person  in 
Arkansas  to  qualify  as  a  candidate  for 
delegate  to  the  prohibition  repeal  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  next  Aug.  1. 

Edmond  McWilliams,  editor,  Platts- 
burg  (Mo.)  Clinton  County  Democrat, 
has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Guy  B. 
Park  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Northwest  Missouri  Teachers  College, 
Maryville. 

John  S.  Gilmore,  oublisher  of  the 
Fredonia  (Kan.)  Wilson  County  Citi¬ 
zen,  has  been  appointed  fire  marshal  of 


Kansas  by  Governor  Alfred  Landon. 
Robert  Davis,  writer  of  “Bob  Davis 


Reveals’’  column.  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  and  Dean  Palmer,  of  Palmer, 
Suter  &  Palmer,  newspaper  brokers, 
left  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  March  31  for 
a  two  weeks’  motor  tour  of  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Mountains,  with  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  their  objective. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


CHARLES  W.  KELLER,  Jr.,  psist- 
ant  professor  of  advertising  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  was  re- 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFHCE 

Glenn  M.  brill,  advertising 
manager,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican,  underwent  an  appendicitis 
operation,  March  22. 

Bruce  Webb,  promotions  manager, 
Ashville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  was 
one  of  the  speakers  on  the  program  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Education  Association  held  in 
Raleigh,  March  20-26. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  chairman 
of  the  visitation  committee,  Tulsa 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  outlined  to  the 
board  of  directors  luncheon  recently,  a 
suggested  plan  of  activity. 

Herbert  Cruickshank,  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  and 
Mrs.  Cruickshank  have  left  Rochester 
for  three  weeks  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Stanley  Strepinis,  business  manager. 
Whitman  (Mass.)  Times,  has  resigned 
to  go  to  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ivor  Young,  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch  advertising  department,  and 
Mrs.  Young  are  parents  of  a  son  born 
recently.  Mr.  Young  is  the  son  of  Har¬ 
vey  Young,  advertising  director  of  the 
Dispatch. 

Alan  A.  Wells,  formerly  advertising 
manager  and  sales  director,  Kresge  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has 
joined  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
advertising  staff. 

Frederick  Victor.  Jr.,  recently  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Red  Bank  (N.  Jf.) 
Standard,  and  formerly  with  the  Millsco 
Agency,  New  York,  has  joined  Zinn  & 
Meyers,  Inc.,  New  York  agency. 

Bruce  Tower,  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
Evening  News,  addressed  the  Optimist 
Gub  in  Kenosha  recently,  giving  a  tech¬ 
nical  description  of  the  making  of  a 
newspaper  and  the  part  advertising 
plays  in  it. 


C.  W.  Keller.  Jr. 


cently  chosen  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary 
of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association 
by  the  board  of 
directors  to  fill 
the  vacancy 
caused  by  the 
resignation  of  J. 
S.  Hubbard  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Keller,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as 
“Chic”  to  news¬ 
paper  friends  in 
Missouri,  Kansas 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

WINDER  R.  HARRIS,  managing 
editor,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot, 
addressed  the  Hampton  Roads  Chem¬ 
ist’s  Club  meeting  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
March  25. 

Walter  S.  Adams,  managing  editor, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  &  Times, 
spent  the  past  week  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  gathering  political  news  of  inter¬ 
est  to  western  North  Carolina. 

Sam  Potts,  a  former  sports  editor, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- Pilot,  has 
been  appointed  religious  and  fraternal 


and  Minnesota,  will  assume  the  duties 
of  his  office  June  1,  and  will  resign 
from  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

He  is  not  only  a  newspaperman  but  is 
also  a  printer,  having  been  a  printer- 
compositor  for  the  Thomas  Printing 
Company,  Norbome,  Mo.;  Kennedy 
Printing  Company,  Fredonia,  Kan.;  and 
Kansas  Bank  Note  Company.  He  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Troy  (Mo.) 
Free  Press  in  1922-1923,  and  following 
a  year  as  assistant  to  the  editor  of  the 
Barrick  Publishing  Company,  Kansas 
City,  he  was  transferred  to  the  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  Minneapolis  office.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.  J.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  1929  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  since  1930. 

Mr.  Keller  is  married  and  has  two 
children. 


editor  following  the  death  of  John 
Degge,  several  weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  associate  editor, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  principal  address  at  a  banquet 
of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of 
Parent  and  Teachers  at  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  April  19,  on  “Education  for 
Citizenship.” 

D’Arcy  Marsh,  editorial  writer,  Cal¬ 
gary  (Alta.)  Morning  Albertan,  and 
Archibald  F.  Key,  editor,  Drumheller 
(Alta.)  Mail,  a  weekly,  were  the  win¬ 
ners  in  the  first  annual  play-writing 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Extension,  University  of  Alberta,  re¬ 
cently,  Both  wrote  historical  plays 
which  will  be  produced. 

Ennis  Helm,  chief  photographer, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  returned  to  work  last  Monday 
after  a  3,(X)0  mile  vacation  motor  trip 
to  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  where  he  spent 
some  time  fishing. 

Grace  Tinning  has  resigned  as  wo¬ 
men’s  editor  of  the  evening  editions, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post. 

Edwin  Allen,  sports  editor,  Toronto 
Mail  &•  Empire,  and  Bert  Perry,  of 
the  Toronto  Globe,  sports  staff,  accom¬ 
panied  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  to 
Boston  covering  the  first  two  of  the 
National  League  play-off  games. 

E.  R.  Phaneuf,  provincial  editor, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  recently 
addressed  students  of  Campion  College 
on  “Journalism  As  a  Vocation.” 

■  Norb  Garrett  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  sports  staff,  was  seriously 
injured  last  week,  when  his  motor  car 
turned  over  on  a  highway  near  his 
home.  He  is  in  St.  Mary’s  hospital. 
Bert  K.  Knighton  is  substituting. 

Edward  W.  Cochrane,  sports  editor, 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  and  John 
Cameron  Swayze,  radio  editor  and  news 
broadcaster  for  the  same  pa^r,  were 
among  those  featured  in  a  radio  jubilee 
given  last  week  at  Convention  Hall  by 
Kansas  City  radio  stations. 

Henry  Davis  Nadig,  former  reporter, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  and  widely 
known  as  a  poet,  has  started  publica¬ 
tion  of  “The  Handley  a  society  maga¬ 
zine  covering  southwestern  Connecticut, 
with  offices  in  the  Frost  Building,  Nor¬ 
walk. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  GREAT 
FEATURE!” 


"IT  IS  THE  MOST  HUMAN, 
INFORMATIVE  AND  ENTER¬ 
TAINING  FEATURE  OF  ITS 
KIND  WE  HAVE  EVER  PUB- 
LISHED.” 

"MADE  AN  INSTANT  HIT. 
THE  INSIDE  COMMENT  ON 
THE  NEW  ADMINISTRATION 
HAS  BEEN  PARTICULARLY 
REMARKED  UPON  AND  THE 
MANNER  IN  WHICH  IM¬ 
PORTANT  EVENTS  HAVE 
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"THE  IMMEDIATE  AND  FAV¬ 
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READERS  TO  THE  COLUMN 
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"WE  HAVE  HAD  LOTS  OF 
FAVORABLE  COMMENT." 
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WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO- 
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(Continued  from  page  25) 


W.  “Spud”  Murphy,  correspondent  of 
the  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix, 
covering  the  sessions  of  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  legislature,  was  honored  by  house 
members  during  the  morning  session 
March  17  by  being  publicly  presented 
with  a  shamrock. 

Stanley  Ziolkowski,  Toledo  Blade  re¬ 
porter,  has  returned  following  an  appen¬ 
dicitis  operation. 

Hal  Stone,  photographer,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has  resigned. 

Lloyd  Gregory,  sports  editor,  Hous¬ 
ton  Press,  was  presented  with  a  silver 
set  by  Mayor  Walter  E.  Monteith,  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  recently  marking 
his  sixth  anniversary  as  sport  editor. 
The  dinner  was  attended  by  more  than 
200  persons. 

W.  Blain  Patton,  sports  editor,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  went  by  plane  to  French 
Lick  twice  within  the  last  two  weeks 
to  repotrt  the  activities  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Indians,  American  Association  base¬ 
ball  club  in  camp  there. 

Si  Burick,  sports  editor,  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News,  is  the  first  contributor  to 
his  paper’s  Goodfellow  Christmas  Club. 
Bunck  recently  gave  the  club  a  $6 
check,  the  proceeds  of  a  recent  basket¬ 
ball  game  between  sports  scribes  and 
old-timers  of  a  Dayton  gymn  club. 

Heze  Clark,  Robert  Hoover  and 
Arthur  P.  Tiernan,  police  reporters  for 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  News  and 
Star,  respectively,  accompanied  detec¬ 
tives  to  Covington,  Ky.,  last  week  to 
bring  to  Indianapolis  a  gang  of  five 
bandits  suspected  as  killers  of  Sergeant 
Lester  Jones  of  the  Indianapolis  police 
department  in  a  holdup,  Feb.  7. 

A.  J.  Dalrymple,  former  reporter  of 
the  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star,  who 
has  been  writing  feature  articles  from 
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the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  northern  Canada 
mining  district  this  winter,  is  now  tak¬ 
ing  flying  instruction  at  Le  Pas,  Mani¬ 
toba. 

Bert  Presson,  staff  correspondent. 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  and  John 
Griffee,  staff  correspondent.  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times 
Record,  were  in  Waldron,  Ark.,  March 
25  covering  the  investigation  into  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  courthouse  there  March 
purportedly  to  destroy  evidence  of  ir¬ 
regularities  in  accounts  of  county 
officials. 

Colin  A.  Sabiston,  financial  writer  for 
the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  has  had 
his  first  novel,  titled  “Zoya,”  published 
in  London  and  copies  have  been  received 
in  Canada. 

Miss  Margaret  McCrimmon,  women’s 
editor,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe,  is  in  New 
York  City  on  a  brief  holiday. 

Frank  Nally,  Toledo  Times  reporter 
and  formerly  on  the  Toledo  Blade 
staff,  has  resigned  to  take  over  the 
Nally  News  Service,  a  trade  paper  cor¬ 
respondence  service  founded  by  his 
brother,  Edwin  Nally,  a  year  ago.  He 
will  maintain  headquarters  in  Toledo. 

W.  Rockwell  Clark,  radio  editor 
and  Frederick  Thoms,  of  the  city 
staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star, 
who  have  been  ill,  have  returned  to 
work. 

Carl  P.  Adamshick,  Toledo  News-Bee 
city  hall  reporter,  has  returned  from  an 
airplane  vacation  trip  to  Miami,  Fla., 
and  Nassau,  Bahamas,  with  Mayor  A. 
Q.  Thacher  of  Toledo  and  William  Vail, 
'l  oledo  coal  dealer. 

Dick  Meade,  Toledo  News-Bee  sports 
columnist,  has  gone  to  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  to  cover  the  spring  training  of 
the  Toledo  baseball  team. 

Thomas  Madigan  and  Jack  Marshall 
of  the  Toronto  Globe;  Douglas  Oliver 
and  Ralph  Hyman  of  the  Toronto  Mail 
and  Empire;  Gordon  Hogarth  of  the 
Toronto  Evening  Telegrom  and  Kenneth 
McKay  of  the  Toronto  Dail  Star,  are 
covering  the  Ontario  legislature. 

Miss  Pauline  Betz,  society  editor, 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  a  month’s  vacation  in  Long  Beach, 
Cal.  She  covered  Iowa  angles  on  the 
earthquake  for  her  paper. 

Harry  D.  Aspleaf,  police  reporter, 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  succeeded 
W.  R.  Towns,  new  managing  editor,  as 
stock  yards  representative.  John  L. 
Rose,  former  assistant  sports  editor,  be¬ 
came  police  reporter. 

Fred  Egan,  sports  writer,  Toronto 
Evening  Telegram,  left  last  week  for 
Augusta,  Ga.,  where  the  Toronto  Maple 
Leafs  of  the  International  League  are 
training.  He  will  cover  the  four 
Toronto  newspapers  and  Canadian  Press 
with  daily  stories  both  during  the  train¬ 
ing  season  and  the  first  road  trip  of  the 
Leafs. 

Noland  “Boots”  Norgaard,  sports 
editor.  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  is  recovering  from  an  ap¬ 
pendicitis  operation. 

Fielding  Norton,  a  1932  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  the  Grundy  County  Missourian,  and 
Galt  Tribune,  at  Trenton,  Mo.  Norton 
was  president  of  the  M.  U.  journalism 
students  in  1932. 

W.  G.  Secrest  and  Dan  T.  Kelliher 
on  the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post,  are  providing  a  serial 
newspaper  action  story  which  was 
started  last  Monday  night  on  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WLBF  at  Kansas  City.  The  sketch 
will  be  iM'esented  three  nights  a  week. 
Secrest  and  Kelliher  are  the  actors  in 
the  presentation. 

Wayne  Grover,  assistant  city  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  go  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Ted 
Cannon  succeeds  him. 

Fr^  Hunt,  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger  staff,  and  Mrs.  Hunt  are 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Nancy  Alden, 
bom  recently. 

Joseph  C.  Finn,  reporter,  Ottawa 
((3nt.)  Citizen,  has  returned  to  work 
after  an  absence  of  three  weeks  during 
which  he  underwent  an  operation. 

George  Mason  has  succeiKled  Franklin 


Jordan  as  editor  of  the  aviation  and 
veterans’  affairs  department,  Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

Irving  Brant,  chief  of  the  editorial 
page,  St.  Louis  Star  and  Times,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  St.  Louis  Advertising  Club 
luncheon,  March  21,  on,  “Publicity,  Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  and  the  Business  Crisis.” 

John  K.  Minnoch,  reporter,  Herkimer 
(N.  Y.)  Telegram,  recently  addressed 
the  Boys’  Club  of  the  Herkimer  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

Julian  S.  Miller,  associate  editor, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  been 
desigmted  by  Governor  Ehringhaus  to 
substitute  for  him  in  delivering  the 
Fraternal  Day  Observance  address  in 
Charlotte,  April  9. 

J.  B.  McG^chy,  staff  correspondent 
for  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  returned  to  the  Free 
Press  office  as  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff. 

Bruce  Shanks,  staff  cartoonist,  Buffalo 
Times,  addressed  a  Boy  Scouts’  meeting 
in  that  city  recently. 

Bailey  T.  Groome,  former  city  editor, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  and  the 
Charlotte  News,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  membership  on  the  Char¬ 
lotte  city  school  board. 

Gary  D.  King,  aviation  writer  for  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News  and  Sunday  Times,  and  a  former 
war  ace,  has  been  appointed  executive 
secretary  of  the  State  Aviation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  the  American  Legion. 

I^nard  F.  Wilbur,  copy  reader, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  the  Utica  Players’ 
presentation  of  "My  Son.” 

Harold  G.  Davidson,  music  critic  for 
the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  has 
been  awarded  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
by  the  arts  college,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

G.  A.  Falzer,  sports  editor,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  is  at  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  covering  the  spring  training  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Newark  Bears. 

Lucia  Giddens,  reporter  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post,  won  first  award  among 
the  feature  stories  in  the  Birmingham 
Community  Chest  campaign. 

Bud  Hutton,  sports  editor,  Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle,  has  resimed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Owego,  N.  Y.,  bureau  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  succeed¬ 
ing  James  Crosby,  who  becomes  chief 
of  the  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  bureau.  Mr. 
Hutton  also  worked  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  and  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 

Gordon  Sinclair,  Toronto  Star's  wan¬ 
dering  reporter,  has  reached  the  Fiji 
Islands  on  his  latest  world  trip.  His 
first  story  published  in  Toronto  Star 
W eekly  under  the  heading  “Suva  Sharks 
and  Sea  Snakes.” 

George  H.  Waldron,  city  editor,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  has  an 
illustrated  story,  “Wing  Lee,”  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  For  East. 

John  Motz,  telegraph  editor.  Kitchener 
(Ont.)  Record,  and  Mrs.  Motz  are  the 
rents  of  a  son  bora,  March  17.  Mr, 
otz  is  the  son  of  W.  J.  Motz,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  newspaper. 

Janet  Cerf,  a  recent  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  women’s  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Ernie  Ronnenberg,  Waterloo  editor, 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  Record,  and  Mrs. 
Ronnenberg  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter  bora,  March  15. 

Royal  R.  R.  Riley,  police  reporter, 
Jamaica  (N.  Y.)  Queens  Evening 
News,  is  doing  a  weekly  column, 
“Among  The  Politicians,”  published 
every  Monday. 

Dick  Linehan’s  column,  “So  They  Tell 
Me,”  appearing  tri-weekly  in  the  Jam¬ 
aica  (N.  Y.)  Queens  Evening  News, 
was  one  year  old,  March  29.  Linehan  is 
night  editor. 

John  Park  Lee,  ef  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  staff,  last  week  ad¬ 
dressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Physicians’  Association, 
on  the  need  of  better  co-operation  with 
the  press  by  physicians  and  hospitals. 


Major  Frank  L.  Nelson,  pictorial  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  back 
at  work  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks. 


SPECIAL  EDl'nONS 

Alexandria  (La.)  daily 

-TOWN  TALK,  special  edition 
marking  its  50th  birthday,  68  paea. 
March  17. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  March  17, 
8-pages,  tabloid  size  Jubilee  sale  section 
for  the  Brown-Dunkin  department  store 
of  Tulsa. 

Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  SOth 
Anniversary  edition  recently,  12  pages 
carrying  no  advertising  but  given  over 
entirely  to  stories  and  reproductions  of 
great  events  in  the  newspaper’s  life. 

Newport  (R.  I.)  Daily  News,  Sev¬ 
enth  Annual  Home  Builders’  Numbtt, 
Feb.  28,  two  sections,  28  pages;  An¬ 
nual  Basketball  Tournament  Number, 
March  16,  18  pages. 

Boston  Sunday  Post,  Bigelow  and 
Dowse  anniversary  section,  March  19, 
six  pages. 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  20-page 
cook  book,  Sunday,  March  19,  featur-  j 
ing  Martha  Lee’s  and  readers’  recipes. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  50  pages, 
March  9,  Doherty  Day,  complimenting 
H.  L.  Doherty,  public  utilities  magnate 
and  owner  of  the  Coral  Gables  ^liami 
Biltmore  hotel,  for  his  achievement  in 
publicizing  Florida  during  the  winter 
season.  More  than  7,000  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  carried. 

First  annual  Bexley  High  School 
Special  Edition,  of  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Bexley  Eastern  News,  eight  pages, 
March  31.  Capt.  R.  H.  Dunlap  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News. 

Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-] ourruH, 
March  26,  a  4-pagc  special  section  d^ 
voted  to  the  opening  of  the  Belk-Hud- 
son  Co. 

McPherson  (Kan.)  LPaily  Republican, 
March  13,  30-page,  five-section,  special 
edition,  on  the  official  opening  of  the 
new  million  dollar  refinery  of  the  Globe 
Oil  and  Refining  Company. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  March  26,  8 
pages  half  size,  Vandever’s  department  | 
store  29th  anniversary  sale. 

San  Francisco  News.  March  22,  “Old  ! 
Ironsides”  welcome  edition,  26  pages.  ; 


WEDDING  BELLS 

HENRY  CARLOS  REESE,  editor, 
Gonzales  (Tex.)  Inquirer,  to  Miss 
Clay  tie  Woods  Pace,  at  Gonzales, 
March  25. 

M.  Scott  Waldon,  statehouse  reporter 
for  the  United  Press  in  Indianapolis, 
to  Miss  Mary  Rosalind  Clerkin,  r^ 
cently,  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Greensburg,  Ind. 

Miss  Sylvia  Dorfman,  social  reporter. 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
to  Morris  Ettin,  recently  in  Jersey  City. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

SHERMAN  MONTROSE,  of  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  Bureau,  has  joined 
the  San  Francisco  bureau  of  the  United 
Press  to  assist  in  handling  United 
Press  illustrated  service. 

Samuel  G.  Blackman,  of  the  Trenton,  i 
N.  J.,  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  former  city  editor  of  the  Netc 
BrunsTvick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News, 
addressed  the  students  of  Rutgen 
School  of  Journalism,  March  22. 

Paul  T.  Miller  of  the  Colupibus  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  addressed  Anti¬ 
och  College  students  at  chapel  in  Yellow 
Springs,  O.,  March  20,  on  -  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  work  in  Ohio.  Afterward 
Miller  and  his  wife,  Louise  Johnson 
Miller,  society  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal,  were  guests  of 
President  Arthur  E.  Morgan  of  Antioch 
at  a  luncheon. 


PRIN'nNG  4  TIMES  WEEKLY 

The  Oshawa  (Ont.)  Times,  whW 
last  fall  dropped  from  a  daily  to  a  tn- 
weekly  edition,  is  now  being  issued  fo« 
days  a  week.  It  is  expected  the  daily 
edition  will  be  resumed  in  a  short  time 
if  conditions  continue  to  improve. 
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NOT 

HORIZONTRl 


jri 5.000-1 
*10.000 


•  This  chart  represents  the  iistrif 
bution  of  family  incomes  in  New 
York  City  and  approximately  / 
the  distribution  of  family  in'  / 
comes  in  any  lar^e  city. 


$2,000  $5,000 


UNDER  $2,000 


f*s.ooo-l 

'*10.000 


•  This  chart  represents  the  im' 
pression  of  their  circulations  that 
some  publications  like  to  convey  t 
to  advertisers.  A 


•  This  chart  represents  the  average 
distribution  of  circulation  of  all 
newspapers.  You  cannot  confine  k 
circulation  to  income  classes!  M 


Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 
220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


fP’ 


CAPITALIST,  thinks  lower  taxes  will 
help  business,  and  beer  will  bring  lower  taxes. 

B,  proprietor  of  a  small  lunchroom,  thinks  beer 
will  help  the  restaurant  business. 

C,  artist,  considers  Prohibition  an  infringement 
of  personal  liberty,  and  wants  to  see  Repeal. 

D,  truck  driver,  likes  a  cold  stein  now  and  then. 
All  of  them  eagerly  follow  the  news  on  beer  in 

the  newspapers! 


BEER  interests  all  kinds  of  people. 

News  interests  all  kinds  of  people,  with  all 


kinds  of  incomes. 


Newspapers  gather  readers,  not  income  ratings! 
Circulation  is  VERTICAL — distributed  through 
all  income  classes;  not  HORIZONTAL,  confined  to 


any  income  groups. 


The  newspaper  which  interests  the  most  people 
interests  most  people  of  all  incomes!  It's  time  more 
advertisers  really  understood  this  essentied  fact ! 


THEM  NEWS 


NEW  YORK’S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


. . .  with  1,400,000  circulation  in  the  New  Y(»k  market . . .  read 
by  people  who  have  from  nothii^  to  millions  a  year  .  .  .  and 
read  by  more  of  them  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 


y/  ■ 
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UR  OVN  VORLT) 

or  Letters 


j 


The  March  issue  of  the  Journalism 
Quarterly  carries  articles  by  Thomas 
F.  Barnhart,  University  of  Minnesota; 
Edward  F.  Mason,  University  of  Iowa; 
Marian  Tyrowicz,  University  of  Lwow, 
Poland,  and  John  E.  Drewry,  University 
of  Georgia,  as  well  as  the  regular  an¬ 
notated  bibliography  of  journalism  sub¬ 
jects  in  American  magazines. 

This  excellent  magazine  continues  to 
sustain  its  previous  standards,  depres¬ 
sion  or  no  depression,  and  it  certainly 
is  worth  the  effort  that  goes  into  it. 
The  problems  it  discusses  might  be  a 
bit  remote  from  the  practical  business 
of  running  a  daily  newspaper,  but  the 
professional  aspects  of  the  job  are  thor¬ 
oughly  covered.  Its  makeup  is  attrac¬ 
tive  and  dignified.  It  is  published  by 
the  Association  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  and  the  Amerjcan 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism, 
at  Iowa  City,  la.  Frank  Luther  Mott, 
University  of  Iowa,  is  editor. 

Mr.  Barnhart’s  article  deals  with 
“Newspaper  Leadership  in  Times  of 
Depression,”  referring  particularly  to 
the  small  dailies  and  weeklies.  The  de¬ 
pression,  the  author  says,  has  injured 
the  papers  in  a  business  sense,  but  has 
aided  them  materially  in  assuming  com¬ 
munity  leadership.  “Not  for  many  years 
has  the  community  expected  and  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  from  its  editors  and 
newspapers,”  he  says.  Four  hundred 
and  eight  of  the  486  papers  studied  by 
Mr.  Barnhart  cooperated  in  relief  pro¬ 
jects,  he  reports.  Mr.  Barnhart  finds 
an  increasing  social  effectiveness  in  the 
newspapers,  more  confidence  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  press,  a  greater  emphasis  on 
the  newspaper  appeal  to  women,  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  service  to  farm  readers,  an 
effort  to  stabilize  the  community’s  finan¬ 
cial  machinery,  experimentation  with 
crowd  psychology,  and  a  greater  civic 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  editors. 

Mr.  Mason  discusses  journalism 
school  curricula  in  a  critical  manner, 
reaching  this  conclusion : 

The  ori^nal  curriculum  ,  .  should 

present  the  raw  materials,  principles,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  fields  of  application  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  duplication  consistent  with  maximum 
effectiveness.  The  whole  presentation  should 
be_  stimulated,  coordinated,  and  perfected  hy 
drill.  The  specific  curriculum  will  seek  to 
achieve  this  ideal,  under  local  conditions,  for 
each  group  of  students. 

“Newspapermen  are  showing  an  in- 
cre^ed  interest  in  professional  prepa¬ 
ration  for  journalistic  practice,’’  Mr. 
Drewry  says  in  his  article.  He  bases 
his_  statement  on  a  committee  survey, 
which  is  supplementary  to  the  reports 
of  the  national  joint  committee  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  teachers  of  journalism.  In¬ 
stances  of  cooperation  by  newspapers 
with  journalism  schools  in  1932  are 
outlin^  in  this  article. 

The  bibliography,  compiled  by  Ralph 
p.  Casey,  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Mr.  Barnhart,  notes  articles  on  journal¬ 
ism  published  in  the  last  three  months 
of  last  year.  In  addition  there  are 
numerous  book  reviews  and  news  notes 
of  journalism  school  personnel. 

*  ♦  * 

AN  editorial  policy  criticizing  alleged 
^  bigotry  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  adopted 
by  the  Charlotte  News,  of  which  W.  C. 
Dowd,  Jr.,  is  publisher,  is  commended 
in  an  article  in  the  April  American 
Mercury  by  W.  J.  Cash,  North  Carolina 
newspaperman.  Mr.  Cash  believes  the 
policy  was  of  particular  moment  be¬ 
cause  a  number  of  the  paper’s  “big  ad¬ 
vertisers”  had  signed  a  petition  which 
was  opposed. 

In  the  same  issue  Stanley  Walker,  city 
editor.  New  York  Herald  TrUfime 
writes  “The  Cops  of  New  York,”  an 
appreciation  of  the  city’s  police  force; 
W.  G.  Clugston,  Kansas  correspondent* 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  tells  of  Kan¬ 
sans  misgivings  toward  prohibition  and 
public  schools ;  Arthur  Marai,  staff 
member  of  the  old  New  York  Evening 
World,  describes  the  decadence  of  the 
American  theatrical  industry ;  Idwal 


Jones,  of  the  New  York  American 
staff,  contributes  a  story,  “Miss  Mori.” 
— R.  W.  J. 

*  *  * 


Don  KNOWLTON,  engaged  in 
bank  advertising  in  Cleveland, 
takes  his  cue  from  magazines  satirizing 
advertising  in  an  article,  “Truth  in 
Advertising — Who  Wants  It?,”  in  the 
April  Atlantic  Monthly. 

After  establishing  the  slogan  as  a 
“delectable”  one  foisted  upon  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  Mr.  Knowlten  develops  his 
theme  advertising  men  have  not  only 
lulled  themselves  to  slumber  by  the 
phrase,  but  have  come  to  believe  it 
actually  true  ....  “victims  of 
their  own  technique,  swear  that  they 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth — dashing  off  pre¬ 
posterous  imperatives  and  monstrous 
superlatives  with  the  air  of  a  Moses 
bringing  down  tablets  from  the  Mount.” 

Mr.  Knowlton  concludes  that  most 
advertising  is  based  on  facts  although 
little  is  true,  a  fine  distinction,  and  that 
people  relish  illusion-creating  copy  more 
than  they  would  equal  portions  of  gospel 
truth. 

Among  the  other  contributors  to  the 
issue  are:  Lawrence  Sullivan,  of  the 
Washington  Post  staff,  who  writes,  “The 
Veteran  Racket”;  Frank  R.  Kent,  vice- 
president,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  “Our 
Political  Monstrosities”;  Earnest  Elmo 
Calkins,  retired  advertising  agency  man, 
“The  Lost  Art  of  Play.” — R.  W.  J. 

*  *  * 

Encore  is  the  name  of  a  new  mu¬ 
sical  magazine,  which  seems  to  have 
^own  out  of  another  magazine  called 
Singing  and  Playing.  Alfred  Human, 
the  editor,  in  a  foreword,  says  that 
the  publication  will  accent  the  pictur¬ 
esque  and  human  elements  in  the  field, 
combining  them  with  authority,  the 
authority,  however,  to  be  “deftly  con¬ 
cealed  and  vividly  non-pedantic,”  what¬ 
ever  that  means.  The  magazine  has  a 
pleasing  make-up,  although  the  editorial 
contCTt  has  a  “write-up”  quality.  It  is 
published  monthly  by  The  Magazine 
Guild,  Inc.  It  costs  25  cents. 


the  Young  People 
Read  it  .  .  . 

and  Like  it — 


On  the  Mechanical  Side 


ings  will  be  held  on  the  17th  floor  of 
the  hotel,  where  there  are  ample  fadt 

f  _  .  _ L! _ TT.—.i  . 


A  N  P  A  MFPHANlfAl  ties  for  machinery  display.  Further  de 
*  Q  program  are  to  be  a, 

MEIETING  JUN£  6*S  nounced  later. 


Annual  Department  Conference  to 
Be  Held  in  Pittsburgh — Carl  W. 
Jones  to  Give  Talk  on  Color 
Advertising  in  Press 


EXHIBIT  IS  SELLOUT 
DESPITE  HOUDAY 


The  seventh  annual  conference  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  will 
be  held  at  the 


Omaha  Daily  Rents  All  Booths  for 
Business  Exposition,  and  Makes 
Contracts  for  5,000  Inches 
of  Special  Advertising 


NEW  SOCIETY  EDITOR 

Claire  Page,  former  society  writer 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  more  re¬ 
cently  engag^  in  publicity  work  for 
New  York  society  benefits,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  to  take  charge 
of  the  society  department.  Miss  Leola 
Allard,  Daily  News  women’s  editor, 
announced  this  week.  Miss  Page  is 
the  organizer  of  the  Ex-Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Club  in  New  York. 
Mary  Welch,  who  was  writing  under 
the  by-line  Margot,  Jr.,  for  the  societv 
department,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Daily  News  local  staff. 


W.  E.  Wines 


William  Penn 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
June  6-8,  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager 
of  the  mechanical 
department,  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week. 

The  keynote  of 
the  meeting  will 
be  economy.  One 
day’s  sessions 
will  be  g  i  V  en 
over  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  coordina¬ 
tion  between  the 


newspaper  mechanical  departments  and 
the  editorial  department. 

Among  those  who  will  speak  at  the 
conference  are  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn, 
managing  editor,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star;  Richard  Huehne,  in  charge  of 
the  picture  and  art  department,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  Leon  A.  Link,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  composing  room,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  and 
George  H.  Fuller,  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  superintendent,  Cleveland  Press. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  <m 
address  by  Carl  W.  Jones,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal,  on  color  advertising. 

A  final  report  on  the  study  of  paper 
and  ink,  conducted  jointly  the  past  four 
years  by  the  A.N.P.A.  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
will  be  made.  This  study  has  been  ter¬ 
minated  and  D.  H.  Boyce,  A.N.P.A. 
research  chemist,  will  return  from 
Washington  to  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  in  April,  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told. 

The  printing  exhibit,  showing  repro¬ 
duction  of  advertisements  in  many  news¬ 
papers,  will  be  held  as  usual. 

A  new  policy  with  reference  to  at¬ 
tendance  of  representatives  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  companies  is  being 
followed  this  year.  This  is  the  policy 
which  has  prevailed  for  many  years  at 
the  annual  April  meeting  of  the 
A.N.P..A. 

Mr.  Wines  reported  that  the  meet¬ 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisbir) 

Omaha,  Neb.  March  27 — With  hs 
booth  space  oversold  and  5,000  inclis 
of  exhibitor-advertising  already  under 
contract  for  a  special  section  announc. 
ing  the  event,  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
had  plans  complete  this  week  for  its  Alt- 
Sar-Ben  Empire  exposition,  to  be  staged 
the  week  of  April  3  in  the  Omaha  Alt- 
Sar-Ben  Coliseum. 

Conceived  as  a  help  toward  restora¬ 
tion  of  business  confidence  through  the 
Omaha  trade  territory,  the  exhibit  will 
display  both  national  and  local  products 
of  industry  and  commerce. 

The  original  134  exhibition  spaces 
planned  for  the  show  were  sold  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  bank  holiday,  M.  E. 
Tancock,  World-Herald  advertising 
director,  in  charge  of  the  project,  an¬ 
nounced.  During  the  same  week  24 
additional  exhibit  spaces  were  hurriedlj 
arranged  and  promptly  disposed  of. 

“The  agricultural  Middle  West  has 
learned  to  look  upon  Omaha  as  one  d 
its  exhibition  centers,  through  the  an¬ 
nual  Ak-Sar-Ben  Livestc^k  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  shows ;  so  we  decided  that  equal 
recognition  should  be  welcomed  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce,”  Mr.  Tancod 
said. 

National  manufacturers,  distributors, 
wholesalers  and  many  large  retailers 
from  Nebraska,  Iowa,  South  Dakota 
and  Kansas  have  join^  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  special  advertising  sections,  to 
begin  in  the  World-Herald  Sunday, 
April  3,  and  continue  in  morning  and 
evening  editions  through  the  we^. 

The  Coliseum  interior,  a  square 
block  area,  will  all  be  given  to 
booth  displays  with  the  exception  of 
the  stage,  from  which  entertainments 
will  be  presented  twice  daily.  Admis¬ 
sion  will  be  charged.  Railroad  excur¬ 
sion  rates  are  to  be  effective  during  the 
week.  - 


“KEG  DAY”  PLANNED 

Hudson  County  (N.  J.)  Press  CU) 
will  have  a  “Keg  Day"  fun-fest 
at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  Jersey  City,  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  April  8,  to  celebrate 
the  advent  of  legal  3.2  i^r  cent  beer. 
M.  L.  Stephenson  is  president. 


But  the  young  people  who 
read  The  Sun  are  old  enough 
to  be  good  prospects  for 
advertisers.  They  are  mature 
young  people.  Recent  sur¬ 
veys  show  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  people  who  read  The 
Sun  are  below  45  years  of 
age  .  .  .  And  that’s  one 
reason  why  advertising  in 
The  Sun  is  so  productive. 


NEW  YORK 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS, N.Y. 
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GET  A  FRESH  START 
WITH  A 

NEW  MAKEUP, 

Arouse  Adrerflsers  and  Stop  Circulafion  Losses 
With  a  New  and  More  Economical  Type  Selection 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  FURMAN  STREET  •  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

Cliica9o  •  New  Orleans  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  An9ol«s  •  Boston 


TEXT  AM)  ADS 
ONE  INTERTYPE 

Wider  Range  of  Sizes  Gives 
New  Mixer  More  Flexibility 

9  - 


Nothing  New  to 
Learn  or  Do  on 
Model  G  Mixer 

No  More  Than  a  Light  Finger 
Touch  Changes  from  Text  to 
Display  Sizes  and  Vice  Versa 

Fixed  Distributor  Bars 

Fixed  Channel  Entrances 
Fixed  Assembler  Entrance 


Simplicity  of  desigrn  has  always 
been  an  outstanding  Intertype  char¬ 
acteristic.  It  is  especially  evident  in 
the  new  Model  G  Combination  Inter¬ 
type  Mixer. 

When  one  considers  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  does  three  kinds  of  work — that 
it  has  features  which  never  before 
have  been  offered — that  It  does  any¬ 
thing  that  any  line  composing  ma¬ 
chine  can  do,  and  some  things  that  no 
other  line  composing  machine  can  do 
—it  would  naturally  be  expected  that 
Model  G  would  have  new  mechanisms 
for  the  machinist  to  take  care  of  and 
new  functions  for  the  operator  to 
master.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
As  far  as  design  and  operation  are 
concerned.  Model  G  differs  very  little 
from  earlier  Intertypes,  especially  the 
Intertype  Model  F  Mixer.  Of  course 
Model  G  has  an  automatic  distributor 
—that  is,  a  distributor  which  will  sort 
out  two  different  faces  of  matrices 
and  deposit  them  automatically  into 
their  respective  magazines.  Also  the 


FONT  CHANGES 
INSTANTLY  ON 
MODEL  G  MIXER 


Stationary  Main  Magazines; 
Font  Changes  Affected  By 
Convenient  Finger  Lever 


In  most  composing  rooms,  both 
newspaper  and  job,  there  are  two  or 
more  sizes  of  type  which  are  used  al¬ 
most  continuously.  Usually  a  large 
number  of  changes  from  one  of  these 
faces  to  the  other,  and  from  these  to 
other  faces  which  are  used  less  fre¬ 
quently,  are  required.  In  fact  the 
number  of  magazine  changes  per  day 
in  some  plants  is  astonishing.  That  is 
why  the  easy  and  quick  change  from 
one  size  or  face  of  type  to  another  is 
such  an  important  feature  of  the 
Model  G  Combination  Intertype 
Mixer.  The  operator  makes  changes 
instantly  and  without  physical  effort. 

Easy  font  changes  plus  automatic 
or  continuous  distribution  have  an  im¬ 
portant  advantage  in  the  preparation 
of  copy.  The  operator's  "takes”  can 


Check-Up  Proves  Reason  for 
Need  of  Automatic  Spacing 

The  only  way  to  determine  how 
much  the  Intertype  Autospacer 
will  save  is  to  do  a  little  counting. 
In  the  case  of  a  newspaper,  the 
investigator  should  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  centered  lines  on  a  typical 
page;  also  the  number  of  lines 
which  are  quadded  out  on  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  line;  and 
finally  the  number  of  lines  which 


Extra  Width 
Main  Magazine 

New  72 'Channel  Magazine 
Accommodates  Full -Width 
Thirty  Point  Display  Faces 


COMPOSING  ROOMS  HAIL 
ADVENT  OF  TRIPLE-DUTY 
MACHINE— ALWAYS  BUSY 


Printers  Marvel  at  Simplicity 
and  Rigidity  of  Construction 


There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
the  new  Intertype  Model  G  Combina¬ 
tion  Mixer.  It  may  appear  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  Intertype  design  that 


Suggested  Matrix  Layout 


Main  72-Channel  Magazine 
30  Pt.  Bodoni  Bold  Italic 

Pride  Hast  2 

Main  90-Channel  Magazine 
71/z  Pt.  Ideal  News  with  Bold 
PRIDE  GOVERNS  the  making  12345 
PRIDE  GOVERNS  the  making  12345 


QUADS  OR  CENTERS 

Any  Line  Up  to  42  Picas 


Autospacer  Exhibits  Definite 
Advantages  in  SmaU  or  Large 
Newspapers  and  Joh  Plants 


Handy  Control  Knob  Changes 
From  Centering  to  Quadding 
WUh  a  Minimum  of  Effort 


The  Intertype  Automatic  Quadding 
and  Centering  Device,  now  available 
on  all  new  Intertypes,  saves  time  and 
increases  production.  It  enables  the 
operator  to  “send  in”  short  lines  which 
roquire  quadding  out,  and  lines  which 
require  centering,  without  any  key¬ 


board  manipulation  or  extra  motions 
of  any  kind.  Once  the  operator  has  set 
a  convenient  control,  he  can  send  in 
short  lines  or  full  lines  at  will,  with¬ 
out  further  attention.  Any  line  that  is 
too  short  to  expand  to  column  meas¬ 
ure  will  either  be  automatically  quad¬ 
ded  out  or  centered,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  control.  But  lines  set 
sufficiently  full  will  automatically  jus¬ 
tify  to  column  measure  regardless  of 
whether  the  control  is  set  for  quad¬ 
ding  or  for  centering. 

Automatic  quadding  and  centering 
saves  an  amazing  andount  of  time. 
Heretofore  centering  has  been  largely 
a  hand  operation.  The  operator  usu¬ 
ally  had  to  draw  a  counted  number  of 
quads  or  other  spaces  from  the  maga- 


The  new  Model  G  Combination  In¬ 
tertype  Mixer  is  more  than  merely  a 
machine  that  will  carry  both  90-  and 
72-channel  magazines.  It  has  a  new 
wide  range  of  display  composition,  in 
that  it  carries  a  new  extra-wide  72- 
channel  magazine,  which  accommo¬ 
dates  full-width  30-point  faces,  not 
merely  condensed  30-point.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  on  Model  G  to  run  full- 
width  30-point  faces  with  the  caps  in 
a  side  magazine  and  the  lower  case  in 
the  cap  channels  of  a  main  magazine. 
The  complete  fonts  can  be  run  in  one 
main  magazine. 

Intertype  designers  have  accom¬ 
plished  this  new  range  without  new 
mechanisms.  The  72-channel  maga¬ 
zine  itself  is  two  inches  wider  than  an 
ordinary  72-channel  magazine.  The 
channel  entrance,  too,  is  wider  than 
ordinary.  But  aside  from  these 
changes  there  is  little  that  is  new  or 
unusual  —  there’s  “nothing  new  to 
learn  or  do.”  The  Model  G  assembler 
front  is  fixed  and  needs  no  attention 
whatever  from  the  operator.  The  dis¬ 
tributor  bars  and  channel  entrances, 
too,  are  fixed.  This  is  important,  be- 


Extra  Main  90-Channel  Magazine 
10  Pt.  Bodoni  Bold  with  Italic  24  Pt.  Bodoni  Bold 

PRIDE  governs  the  fVl 

PRIDE  governs  the  A-lctO  HI. 

First  Side  Magozine — 18  Pt.  Bodoni  Bold  Caps 

PRIDE  GOVERN  23 

Second  Side  Magazine — 24  Pt.  Bodoni  Bold  Caps 

PRIDE  GOV  23 

Third  Side  Magazine— 42  Pt.  Bodoni  Bold  Cond. 

PRIDE  G  3 


Fourth  Side  Magazine 
M)  Pt.  Bodoni  Bold  Extra  Cond. 
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Advertising  Agencies 


DALLAS  AGENCY  WILL 
OPEN  N.  Y.  OFFICE 


Tracy-Locke-Dawson  President  and 
Six  Others  Will  Operate  New 
Branch — Wallace  Goes  to 
Dallas 


Tracy- Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  advertising  agency,  will  open  an 
office  in  New  York  City  soon  and  sup¬ 
plement  its  offices  in  Dallas  and  Hous¬ 
ton.  Seven  members  of  the  Dallas  organ¬ 
ization  will  move  to  New  York.  These 
include:  Shelley  E.  Tracy,  president  of 
the  agency;  Joe  M.  Dawson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  A.  E.  Hawes,  Howard  McGhee, 
Harold  F.  Hendrick,  James  E.  Qark 
and  Marshall  Roland. 

Raymond  P.  Locke,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  will  remain  in  charge  of  the 
Dallas  office.  V.  M.  Wallace,  vice- 
president,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Houston  office,  will  be  transferred 
back  to  Dallas  and  J.  W.  Moffett  of 
the  Dallas  staff  will  be  moved  to  Hous¬ 
ton.  C.  B.  Wakeley  secretary  of  the 
company,  will  remain  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Tracy,  in  commenting  upon  the 
plans  for  extending  operations,  said: 

■‘The  New  York  office  will  place  us 
in  a  position  to  render  a  more  complete 
agency  service  to  our  present  clients 
in  the  Southwest.  We  will  have  the 
advantages  of  closer  contacts  with  art, 
production  and  radio  facilities.  Our 
company  is  this  month  celebrating  its 
20th  year  in  the  agency  business.  Or¬ 
ganize  at  Oklahoma  City  in  1913  by 
Shelley  E.  Tracy  and  Raymond  P. 
Locke,  the  firm  operated  for  15  years  as 
the  Southwestern  Advertising  Company. 
Five  years  after  organization,  Joe  M. 
Dawson  joined  the  firm,  coming  to  Dal¬ 
las  in  1921.” 


Kotex  Campaign  Next  Week 

(.Special  to  Editoi  &  PuaLiSHzi) 
Chicago,  March  28 — Kotex  Company 
will  launch  its  1933  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  April  4  in  400  newspapers  in  3(X) 
cities,  supplemented  by  advertising  in 
X  national  magazines.  The  campaign 
is  heralded  as  representing  “$2^,0^ 
for  progress.”  The  drive  will  open  in 
newspapers  with  copy  167  lines  by  three 
columns,  and  advertisements  will  run 
on  a  once-a-week  basis  for  the  first 
month.  The  company  plans,  however, 
to  continue  the  campaign  for  at  least 
eight  weeks.  The  Chic^o  office  of 
Lord  &  Thomas  advertising  agency  is 
handling  the  account. 


GernMB  Brewery  Appoint* 

The  World  Wide  Advertising  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  has  been  appoint^ 
advertising  agency  for  the  Walsheim 
Brauerei  A.  G.  at  Walsheim  (Saare 
Buin),  Bavaria.  The  beer  will  be 
shipp^  and  sold  in  the  United  States 
under  the  new  regulations  and  under 
the  same  trade  names  as  are  used 
throughout  Europe,  Walsheim  Feingold 
and  Walsheim  Neger.  The  advertising 
agency  is  making  a  survey  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  distribution  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Consumer  advertising  will  follow 
the  completion  of  the  distribution  pro¬ 
gram. 


New  Agency  in  New  York 

Irwin  Engelmore,  art  director,  and 
Robert  M.  Marks,  advertising  counselor, 
have  opened  an  advertising  office  at  37 
East  18th  street.  New  York  City.  The 
firm  name  is  Engelmore-Marks.  Mr. 
Engelmore  for  many  years  was  art  di¬ 
rector  for  a  number  of  agencies  and 
recently  a  member  of  Engelmore  and 
Helfat,  from  which  he  resig;ned.  Mr. 
Marks  has  been  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  in  various  capacities  during  the  last 
few  years  and  has  done  special  publicity 
and  radio  work  as  well. 


Canning  Company  Appoints 

The  F.  H.  Snow  Canning  Company, 
Pine  Point,  Me.,  fish  products,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood,  Boston 
agency  to  direct  its  advertising.  New 
England  newspapers  will  be  used. 


STUDEBAKER  COPY  PLACED 


Large-Sized  Advertisements  Appear  in 
List  of  100  Newspaper* 

Studebaker  Corporation  launched  its 
spring  sales  drive  this  week  with  large¬ 
sized  advertising  copy  in  100  news¬ 
papers  in  metropolitan  cities.  The  copy 
stressed  Studebaker’s  sensational  new 
“Automatic  Automobiles”  that  operate 
with  12  “uncanny  mechanical  brains.” 

The  extent  of  Studebaker’s  advertis¬ 
ing  could  not  be  ascertained  this  week 
by  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  past 
week,. however,  has  been  one  of  the  best 
sales  periods  in  many  months,  it  was 
stated  by  Studebaker  officials.  The 
concern,  placed  in  friendly  receivership 
March  18,  said  600  orders  for  automo¬ 
biles  were  received  last  week.  No  an¬ 
nouncement  was  forthcoming  from  the 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngtom  agency 
concerning  Rockne  advertising.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  there  will  be 
Rockne  copy  later. 

Using  Space  on  Special  Deals 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company  is 
using  large-sized  newspaper  copy  of 
one  or  two  insertions  to  announce  a 
special  70-cent  value  for  39  cents  on 
Colgate’s  Rapid  Shave  Cream,  talc  and 
styptic  pencil,  or  Palmolive  shaving 
cream,  talc  and  styptic  pencil.  The 
copy  is  running  in  cities  of  25,000  and 
over  where  the  gross  volume  of  drug 
business  warrants  such  deals.  A  simi¬ 
lar  offer  is  being  made  with  Colgate’s 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  with  newspaper 
advertisements  announcing  the  offer  in 
cities  where  the  deal  is  arranged  with 
the  druggists. 


Bollinger  Joins  Goodwin 

Ira  B.  Bollinger,  who  while  with  John 
Lee  Mahin’s  advertising  agency,  de¬ 
signed  the  machine  accounting  system, 
notable  as  a  labor-saver,  which  today 
forms  the  basis  of  the  systems  used  by 
many  of  the  largest  agencies,  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  and  director  of 
audit  and  records  of  the  Goodwin  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  Chicago,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Adolph  O.  Goodwin, 
president. 


New  Dog  Food  Advertising 

A  new  dog  food,  “Doggie  Dinner,” 
a  product  of  Simpson  Pr^ucts  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  Louden  Packing 
Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  is  being 
advertised  in  an  introductory  manner  in 
a  limited  list  of  newspapers.  Copy  is 
being  placed  by  the  Chicago  office  of 
Matteson,  Fogarty,  Jordan  Companv. 
A  radio  program  over  WMAQ  is  also 
being  used. 


Joins  New  Orleans  Agency 

Bauerlein,  Inc.,  New  Orleans  agency, 
announces  that  William  Wiegand,  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  columnist  and  reporter, 
is  a  member  of  its  staff.  Mr.  Wiegand 
is  a  native  of  New  Orleans  and  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  University,  a 
member  of  the  Princeton  Quadrangle 
Club,  the  New  Orleans  Country  Club 
and  the  Audubon  Riding  Qub. 


Ice  Industry  Plans  Advertising 

The  ice  industry  will  spend  practically 
the  same  amount  on  advertising  in 
California  this  year  as  last,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  recently  when  members  of  the 
National  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Company 
of  California  met  in  San  Francisco  for 
their  annual  convention.  Practically 
all  of  the  appropriation  goes  to  news¬ 
papers. 


New  Post  for  Mitten 

Frederick  G.  Mitten,  for  five  years 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Beardsley  &  Wolcott  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
has  been  appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  R.  M.  Hollingshead  Company, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  Whiz 
automatic  prc^ucts. 


New  Mitchell  Account 

The  Mitchell  Company,  Boston 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  account  of  James  A. 
Aicardi  &  ^ns,  Boston  makers  of 
I-Car-De  Mayonnaise. 


TIMKEN  OIL  BURNER 
CAMPAIGN  STARTS 

Comic  Strip  Copy  Being  Pieced  In 
111  Cities — General  at  Local 
Rate  in  Cooperation  With 
Dealers 

Timken  Silent  Automatic  Company, 
Detroit,  has  launched  its  annual  spring 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  in  11 
eastern  cities  in  which  direct  factory 
branches  are  maintained  and  in  about 
100  other  cities  where  dealers  are 
located.  In  the  latter  cities  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  supplemented  by 
billboard  announcements. 

Adoption  of  the  comic  strip  idea  for 
newspaper  copy  marks  this  spring’s 
drive,  which  in  itself  is  considered  a 
new  departure  for  the  advertising  of 
oil  burners.  The  use  of  mass  appeal 
to  emphasize  the  low  fuel  cost  and 
other  advantages  of  the  burner  is  looked 
upon  as  a  new  step  in  this  field.  Initial 
copy  in  the  campaign  was  three  columns 
by  200  lines.  Insertions  of  similar  size 
and  style  will  appear  in  the  pa^rs  once 
each  week  in  some  cases  and  in  others 
it  wilj  run  every  two  weeks. 

While  the  advertising  in  the  11  east¬ 
ern  cities  is  being  placed  at  the  national 
rate,  the  campaigns  at  dealer  points 
are  cooperative  and  are  being  placed 
by  the  agency  at  local  rates.  The 
selection  of  media,  copy  and  dates  of 
insertion  are  controlled  by  the  agency. 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago,  is 
the  agency  in  charge. 


New  Little  Rock  Agency 

The  E.  H.  Eichenbaum  Advertising 
Agency  has  been  organized  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  The  new  agency,  headed 
by  E.  H.  Eichenbaum,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  for  one  of  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  Little  Rock  has  offices 
in  the  Gem  Building. 


Sexton  Join*  Beckwith  Agency 

E.  F.  Sexton,  of  the  Sexton  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  for  the  past  four  years 
engaged  in  general  sales  promotion 
work,  has  joined  the  Beckwith  Special 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  in  charge  of 
the  newly  created  Business  Survey  and 
Sales  Research  department. 


John  R.  Thompson,  Jr.,  in  Contrid 

John  R.  Thompson,  Jr.,  after  a  bit¬ 
terly  contested  battle,  won  control  of 
the  restaurant  chain  established  by  his 
late  father  at  the  close  of  the  annual 
stockholders’  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
week.  The  Thompson  faction  won  over 
Charles  A.  McCulloch  and  William  M. 
Collins. 


New  Orleans  Agency  Dissolves 

The  Saussy  &  Sewell  advertising 
agency  at  New  Orleans,  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  consent  of  Walker  Saussy 
and  Grainville  Sewell,  its  founders  and 
organizers.  No  announcement  as  to 
future  activities  has  been  made  by  either 
of  the  firm  members. 


Borghoff  Corporation  Appoints 

W.  R.  Nowlin,  sales  manager  of 
Berghoff  Corporation  announced  this 
week  that  Lamport-Fox,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  agency,  would  handle  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising.  Financial  copy, 
however,  is  being  placed  by  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law  agency. 


Announce  New  Accounts 

Hewett-Crose  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  appoint^  to  handle 
the  following  accounts:  Channell  Mop 
&  Polish  Company,  Sealtex  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  Kanart  Manufacturing 
Company. 


Two  Account*  to  Agency 

Phelps-Engel-Phelps,  Inc.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  has  been  chosen  to 
direct  the  accounts  of  DeWan  Labora¬ 
tories  and  Tattoo,  Inc.,  both  of  Chicago. 


Joins  Hirskon  Garfield 

Lann  B.  Smith  has  been  appointed  art 
director  of  Hirshon  Garfield,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency. 


GENERAL  FOODS  OFHCE 

General  Foods  Sales  Company, 
has  moved  its  western  division  htaj’ 
quarters  in  Chicago  from  208  Wajh. 
ington  street  to  One  LaSalle  buildi* 
according  to  announcement  made  this 
week  by  Arthur  C.  Unger,  vice-prtsj. 
dent  and  division  sales  manager. 


Alex  Osborn  Addresses  Group 

Alex  F.  Osborn,  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  spoke  before 
the  educational  committee  of  the  Hamil. 
ton,  Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently  on  "Advertising  as  a  Business 
Force.” 


New  Post  for  L.  E.  Angle 

L.  E.  Angle,  for  the  past  six  years 
manager  of  the  Battle  Creek,  Midi 
office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Companj’ 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Standard 
Oil’s  advertising  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
district. 


New  Hicks  Accounts 

The  Ehrich  Galleries  as  well  as  Mn. 
Ehrich’s  Antique  Shop  of  New  York 
City  have  placed  their  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  with  the  Hicks  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York. 


Advertise  1897  Prices 

The  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company 
has  launched  an  extensive  campaign  in 
newspapers,  advertising  prices  now  at 
the  same  level  as  when  the  compam' 
opened  its  first  store  in  1897. 


Sutherland  Agency  Named 

The  K.  R.  Sutherland  Company, 
Boston  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  the  Parks- 
Cramer  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  air 
conditioning  equipment  manufacturers. 


Newark  Agency  Named 

Monroe  F.  Dreher,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  the  Atlantic  Chemical 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  disinfectants. 


Boost 

Reconstruction 

with  SCIENCE 

t^HENEVER  the  world 
advances,  science  is  far  in  the 
lead,  pulling  hard.  Neverwas 
this  more  true  than  now. 
What  science  is  doing,  step 
by  step,  to  help  the  country 
forge  ahead  is  reported  and 
interpreted  in  Science  Service 
coverage.  Moderately  priced. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  it. 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

WASHINGTON  •  D.C. 
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A  Large  Part  of  That  $2,000,000,000 
^^New  Currency^’  Will  Circulate  in 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


The  major  role  played  in  the  economics  of  the  country  by  the  Empire 
State — is  bound  to  attract  a  substantial  portion  of  this  huge  sum,  which 
only  is  the  government’s  first  order  to  meet  the  national  money  shortage. 


The  "First  Market"  of  the  Union 
generally  reports  improved  business, 
trade  and  industrial  conditions  as  the 
aftermath  of  the  new  administration’s 
epoch-making  "Bank  Holiday" — and  it 
is  but  fair  to  assume  that  many  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  of  this  new  money 
will  change  hands  within  the  state. 

Its  12,600,000  people  present  one  of 
a  number  of  reasons  for  such  a  basis  of 
calculation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
New  York  State  contains  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  national  population. 
Another  potent  reason  is  this  great 
regional  territory’s  nearly  6,000,000 
workers  constituting  the  largest  body 
of  wage  earners  in  the  country. 

Such  an  enormous  addition  as  this 
new  currency  will  bring  to  the  volume 


of  money  circulated  in  this  already 
vast  sales  market — should  accelerate 
its  buying  power  to  a  large  extent 
during  the  balance  of  1933. 

The  great  aim  of  constructive  busi¬ 
ness  today  is  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  keep  up  and  increase  the  unimpeded 
flow  of  money  circulation.  It  is  the 
economic  life-blood  of  our  country. 
Steady  and  persistent  advertising  in  a 
proven  sales  field  is  one  of  the  finest 
accelerators  of  such  a  desired  economic 
condition. 

New  York  State  is  the  largest 
proven  regional  market  in  the  world — 
in  sales  volume  and  profit  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  National  merchandisers  uni¬ 
formly  select  the  24  leading  dailies 
published  in  the  16  Empire  State  trade 
centers  named  here: 


*Albany  Evening  News . 

.(E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

45,335 

3,500 

Linea 

.13 

10,000 

Linea 

.13 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

.(M) 

30,434 

.12 

.12 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

.(S) 

45,354 

;i7 

.17 

'Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat . . . 

.(E) 

8,742 

.05 

.05 

fAubum  Citizen- Advertiser . 

.(E) 

8,463 

.065 

.055 

fBufifalo  Courier-Express . 

.(M) 

125,371 

.25 

.25 

tBuffaio  Courier- Express . 

.(S) 

161,524 

.30 

.30 

'Buffalo  Evening  News . 

.(E) 

182,133 

.35 

.35 

'Coming  Evening  Leader . 

.(E) 

8,377 

.05 

.05 

'Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser.. (E&M) 

31,657 

.11 

.11 

tGeneva  Daily  Times . 

.(E) 

5,621 

.04 

.04 

'Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning 

Herald  &  Leader-Republican.  .(E&M) 

13,088 

.07 

.07 

Circu¬ 

lation 

3,500 

Lines 

10,000 

Lines 

'Ithaca  Journal-News . 

. (E) 

8,129 

.05 

.05 

'Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

....(M) 

12,866 

.04 

.04 

fKingston  Daily  Freeman . 

. (E) 

9,260 

.05 

.05 

'Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News . 

. (E) 

15,397 

.09 

.09 

fNew  York  Times . 

....(M) 

455,877 

.90 

.882 

tNew  York  Times . 

. (S) 

728,734 

1.20 

1.176 

fNew  York  Herald  Tribune . 

....(M) 

329,743 

.75 

.735 

fNew  York  Herald  Tribune . 

. (S) 

451,961 

.80 

.784 

fNiagara  Falls  Gazette . 

. (E) 

22,775 

.08 

.08 

'Rochester  Times-Union . 

. (E) 

79,462 

.40 

.40 

'Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  (M&S) 

82,987 

.40 

.40 

Troy  Record . 

.  (M&E) 

23,536 

.07 

.07 

tGoTcrnment  Statement,  October  1,  193J. 


*A.B.C.  Publlehar'e  Statement,  October  1,  1933. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Electrolux  refrigerator 

SALES,  INC.,  which  araiounced  a 
new  “air-cooled”  rnodel  of  its  gas  re¬ 
frigerator  this  week,  will  get  its  1933 
advertising  under  way  next  week  in 
New  York  City,  with  other  cities  being 
added  throughout  April  and  even  in 
May.  Newspaper  space  to  be  used  this 
year  is  estimated  at  about  $500,000,  to 
be  shared  by  Electrolux  and  the  various 
gas  utilities  through  which  it  sells. 

The  new  model  was  announced  by 
H.  H.  Springford.  president  of  Electro¬ 
lux  Refrigerator  Sales,  Inc.,  which  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Servel,  Inc.  Mr.  Spring- 
ford  announced  that  elimination  of  the 
need  for  running  water  would  mean  “a 
substantial  saving  in  operating,  iiwtalla- 
tion,  and  servicing  costs,”  and  “should 
place  the  gas  industry  in  a  very  much 
stronger  competitive  position  with  re¬ 
spect  to  electric  refrigeration.” 

William  Reynolds,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  explained  that  except  for  key 
cities,  all  newspaper  advertising  will  be 
placed  through  local  gas  utilities  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  How  far  the  adver¬ 
tising  will  reach  is  not  stated,  but  there 
are  some  900  gas  comj»nies  that  may 
participate.  In  key  cities  the  copy  is 
placed  by  Electrolux  through  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstone 
&  Osborn,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

WHAT  seemed  likely  to  become  a 
first-class  advertising  fight  got 
under  way  this  week  when  the  American 
Oil  Burner  Association  made  public  an 
attack  on  coal  advertising  tactics  and 
particularly  on  the  Blue  Coal  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  of  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  VX'estern  Coal  Company,  New 
York. 

The  oil  burner  men  charged,  through 
the  American  Oil  Burner  Dealer,  that 
Blue  Coal  broadcasts  early  in  March  in¬ 
cluded  remarks  that  coal  users  “do  not 
have  to  worry  about  explosions  or 
something  going  wrong  because  of  me¬ 
chanical  defects.”  To  which  the  oil 
burner  association  responded  ty  sending 
to  all  sales  outlets  a  special  bulletin 
reproducing  a  score  of  newspaper  clip- 
I»ngs  about  asphyxiations  attributed  to 
coal  gas  and  about  explosions  in  coal 
stoves.  Recognizing  the  dangers  in  such 
a  fight,  the  association  warned  dealers 
to  use  tliis  material  only  as  a  defensive 
weapon. 

The  statement  of  the  oil  burner  asso¬ 
ciation  said  futile  efforts  had  been  made 
to  induce  coal  associations  and  com¬ 
panies  to  stop  the  use  of  “fear”  argu¬ 
ments  in  competitive  selling.  “The 
American  Oil  Burner  Association  recog¬ 
nizes  that  a  correctly  designed  and 
operated  heating  plant  does  not  ccxisti- 
tute  a  hazard  to  life  and  property  if 
properly  used  regardless  of  fuel  burned,” 
it  was  stated. 

Dealers  in  oil  burners  were  asked  to 
protest  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Company  about  the  Blue  Coal  programs. 


Despite  all  retailing  difficulties 
last  year,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
operating  department  stores  in  New 
York,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Toledo,  and  At¬ 
lanta,  reports  net  income  of  $3,287,151 
for  the  year  ended  Jan.  28.  This  is 
after  taxes,  depreciation,  and  reserves, 
and  is  equivalent  to  $2.20  a  share  on  the 
Macy  common  stock. 

While  these  figures  are  substantially 
below  the  $5,199,M1  net  earnings  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  they  still  make  a 
remarlubly  good  showing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  results  obtained  many 
large  retailing  organizations. 

Interesting  to  those  who  watch  Macy’s 
extensive  advertising  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  president, 
that  the  decline  in  dollar  sales  had  been 
less  than  the  decline  in  price  level  of 
goods  carried  by  the  stores.  Net  sales 
volume  for  the  four  stores  was  $118,- 
879,252,  against  ^144,611,817  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  Macy  New  York  store 
alone  accounted  for  $%,464,5%  of  sales 
in  the  year,  against  $96,810,375  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 


ark,  reported  sales  volume  of  $29,066,455 
against  $35,919,463.  The  rest  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  LaSalle  &  Koch  Com- 
liany,  Toledo,  and  Davison-Paxon  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta. 

*  *  V 

Louisville  &  nashville 

RAILROAD  on  .\pril  1  will  begin 
an  advertising  campaign  in  newspapers 
throughout  its  territory  announcing  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  flat  rate  of  2  cents  a 
mile  in  coaches  and  3  cents  a  mile  in 
sleei)ers  and  parlor  cars,  with  no  sur¬ 
charge.  Copy  is  placed  through  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Company,  Louis¬ 
ville.  The  move  is  a  definite  attempt 
to  get  back  lost  passenger  traffic,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  R.  Cole,  president  of  the 
railroad,  W'ho  said  it  was  his  “hope  and 
expectation”  that  results  during  the  six- 
month  trial  period  authorized  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  will  jus¬ 
tify  continuance  of  the  2-cent  fare. 

*  V  « 

«iCUNNY  JIM”  advertising  for 
Force,  called  the  first  of  the  cold 
cereals,  will  begin  early  in  May.  First 
efforts  will  be  confined  to  a  limited  ter¬ 
ritory  including  New  England,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  .Atlantic  states,  and  part  of  Ohio, 
in  which  territory  sales  officials  expect 
to  obtain  full  distribution  before  the 
end  of  April. 

Officers  of  the  Hecker  H-O  Company 
and  its  advertising  agency,  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  took  part  in  a  mock 
trial  at  the  Hotel  Montclair,  New  York, 
when  the  product  in  its  newly  designed 
“self-display”  packages  was  introduced 
at  a  sales  convention  recently.  The 
packages  are  made  in  series  of  five,  each 
one  showing  Sunny  Jim  in  a  different 
pose,  so  that  when  set  up  in  order  they 
show  him  jumping  over  a  hurdle.  The 
idea  was  originated  by  L.  G.  Blumen- 
schine,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Hecker  H-O  company. 

*  *  * 

PRELIMINARY  plans  of  the  Holland 
Furnace  Company,  Holland,  Mich., 
call  for  the  exclusive  use  of  newspapers 
this  year,  according  to  A.  W.  Wrieden, 
advertising  manager.  He  told  Editor 
&  PuBUSHER  this  week; 

“While  I  am  not  expecting  as  large 
an  appropriation  for  1933  as  we  had  in 
1932,  our  advertising  plans  will  be 
flexible  enough  to  allow  for  increases  as 
soon  as  any  improvement  in  sales  are 
forthcoming.  The  reopening  of  banks 
1ms  been  a  tremendous  factor  in  reestab¬ 
lishing  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  and  as  confidence  is  restored 
sales  are  bound  to  improve. 

“Our  fiscal  year  does  not  close  until 
March  31, _  and  our  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  will  not  be  set  until  after  that 
date.  On  account  of  the  seasonal  na¬ 
ture  of  our  business  our  advertising  will 
not  start  until  after  July  1.” 

»  V  * 

T>  EQUESTS  for  more  than  20,000 
reprints  of  the  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  March  7,  featuring  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  dawn  and  inspired  copy  to  the 
effect  that  “nothing  can  hold  back  the 
dawn,”  were  received  by  the  Daily 
News  within  a  week.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  apparently  crystallized  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  all  classes  toward  the  new 

Administration  regardless  of  previous 
partisan  affiliations.  The  requests 
came  from  business  concerns,  news¬ 
papers,  theater  chains,  hotels,  insurance 
firms  and  advertising  agencies. 

The  copy  was  prepared  by  Homer 
McKee,  in  charge  of  Daily  News  pro¬ 
motion  advertising.  He  wrote  the  text 
at  home  Sunday  night  after  learning 
of  the  national  banking  moratorium. 
The  words  were  written  upon  the  back 
of  another  manuscript  he  had  in  his 
pocket  and  when  Publisher  Frank  Knox 
on  Monday  suggested  to  Mr.  McKee 
that  he  write  a  confidence-restoring  ad¬ 
vertisement,  he  said:  “Here  it  is.” 

“Without  the  marvelous  photograph, 
intwpreting  the  dawn,  by  Clyde  Brown, 
Daily  News  photographer,  the  adver¬ 
tisement  would  not  have  received  the 
wide  comment  it  has,”  said  Mr.  McKee. 


HOLMAN  BABY  PHOTO 
BRINGS  NEW  TOUCH 


Two  Cameramen  Don  Hoods  to 
Guard  Infant  Against  Germs — 
Selected  Reporters  Get 
Handout  Interview 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  March  30 — With  more 
red  tape,  mystery  and  rules  than  attach 
to  a  White  House  interview  nowadays, 
Libby  Holman  Reynolds,  Broadway 
torch  singer  and  widow  of  Smith  Rey¬ 
nolds  tobacco  millionaire,  gave  her  first 
interview  Wednesday  in  Philadelphia 
since  the  inquiry  into  Reynolds’  fatal 
shooting  in  Winston-Salem. 

At  the  same  time  she  permitted  the 
first  pictures  of  herself  and  her  $20,0M,- 
000  iMby,  which  was  born  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Lying-In  Hospital  Jan.  10. 

For  weeks,  since  the  birth  of  the 
baby,  the  papers  of  Philadelphia  _  and 
New  York  have  been  keeping  vigil  at 
the  hospital  for  pictures  and  a  promised 
interview.  Although  the  young  singer 
has  been  out  of  the  hospital  for  weeks, 
spending  most  of  her  time  with  friends 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  visiting  the  hos¬ 
pital  daily  but  secretly,  all  requests  were 
put  off.  One  New  York  paper  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  offered  $3,000  for  the 
first  exclusive  pictures  of  the  baby, 
which  weighed  only  3  pounds  at  birth 
and  only  recently  has  been  released  from 
its  incubator. 

Finally,  Wednesday  was  set  as  the 
day.  About  40  reporters  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Wil¬ 
mington  appeared  with  about  a  dozen 
photographers  from  newspapers  and 
services.  Word  came  that  only  report¬ 
ers  named  in  a  special  list — and  two 
photographers — these  from  Philadelphia 
papers,  would  be  allowed  in.  Protests 
were  useless. 

Then  the  photographers  were  told 
they  would  have  to  don  doctors’  hoods 
and  gowns  as  the  singer  feared  they 
might  introduce  germs  into  the  room. 

The  plates  were  made  by  Harry  Mc- 
Ginigle,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
Frank  Johnson,  Philadelphia  News. 
Service  men  and  others  had  to  wait  at 
these  offices  until  prints  were  made.  In 
a  rush  for  New  York,  Ben  Arminger. 
International,  used  a  plane  which  he  had 
chartered  at  Camden. 

When  the  “interview”  time  came  those 
listed  met  Miss  Holman  on  the  hospital 
roof  and  were  handed  typewritten  state¬ 
ments.  That  was  “all  there  was.”  Ques¬ 
tions  as  to  her  future  stage  plans  or 
plans  for  a  settlement  of  litigation  over 
the  $20,000,000  estate  were  not  even 
parried. 

Pointing  to  the  statement.  Miss  Hol¬ 
man  withdrew  and  the  disgruntled  re¬ 
porters  outside  got  their  copies,  too. 

Those  not  admitted  to  the  “interview” 
included  Elizabeth  Read  and  J.  Walter 
Fox,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Dorothy 
Ann  Harrison,  Philadelphia  Record; 
iMura  Laedlein,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger;  Henry  Belleville,  Evening 
Ledger;  Dorothy  Bartlett,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  Richard  Cornish,  Camden 
Courier-Post ;  Paul  French,  United 
Press ;  Dorothy  Ducas,  International 
News  Service,  and  John  O’Donnell, 
New  York  News. 


Drug  Account  to  Hartman 

The  American  Druggists  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  have 
appointed  L.  H.  Hartman  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  their  advertising  representative. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  this  areat  State  you  must 
use  the  leaders; 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
in  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  Rrpretentatiwta 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


BILL  PROTECTS  NEWS  MEN 

New  Jersey  Measure  Would  Exempt 

Them  from  Revealing  News  Sources 

The  New  Jersey  legislature  has  before 
it  a  bill  which  would  officially  recognize 
journalism  as  a  profession  under  New 
Jersey  law  and  would  exempt  news¬ 
papermen  from  revealing  the  sources 
or  their  information  to  any  court,  grand 
jury,  or  other  inquisitorial  body. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Assembly, 
man  Samuel  Pesin  of  Jersey  City  at  the 
request  of  Malcolm  L.  Stephenson,  of 
the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Jourml,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hudson  County  Press  QiA, 
Inc. 

Stephenson  will  bring  the  bill  before 
the  club  at  its  meeting  April  8  with  a 
request  that  the  club  set  up  a  permanent 
committee  to  campaign  for  it. 

CHANGES  IN  CHICAGO 


Mallette  Now  Daily  News  Purchatini 

Agent — MacMurphy  in  Promotion 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  March  28 — Announcemei# 
of  two  changes  in  Chicago  Daily  News 
business  and  promotion  department  ex¬ 
ecutive  personnel  was  made  today  by 
Publisher  Frank  Knox.  Effective  Mon¬ 
day,  April  3,  Kenneth  Mallette,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Daily  News  display  adver¬ 
tising  department,  becomes  purchasing 
agent,  succeeding  C.  V,  Merrill,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  and  purchasing 
agent,  resigned.  The  position  of  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  will  be  abol¬ 
ished. 

Dempster  MacMurphy,  formerly  of 
the  financial  department,  succeeds  Paul 
Watkins,  resigned,  as  a  member  of  the 
promotion  department  connected  with 
the  Daily  News-Universal  Newsreel. 

R.  D.  TOWNSEND 

Robert  Donaldson  Townsend,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Outlook  from  1897 
to  1923,  during  which  period  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  became  a  contribut¬ 
ing  editor,  died  at  his  home  in  Cranford, 
N.  J.,  March  29.  He  was  79  years  oli 
He  was  a  director  of  The  Outlook  from 
1923  to  1928. 


TOBACCO  AD  BILL  VETOED 

Governor  Henry  H.  Blood,  of  Utah, 
last  week  vetoed  the  bill  passed  by  the 
recent  state  legislature  repealing  the 
1929  act  which  forbade  the  advertising 
of  tobacco,  in  any  form,  on  billboards 
and  placards. 


AD  TIPS 


Erwin,  Waney  &  Co.,  230  No.  MicbigU 
avenue,  ClilcaKo.  Now  placing  the  ic- 
count  of  the  Italadam  Company,  Detroit, 
Marmola. 

(irren,  Fulton  Si  Cunninghum,  .300  No. 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  May  use  i 
list  of  amall  eastern  newspapers  oi 
Kitchen  Klenzer,  a  product  of  Kltspst- 
rick  Bros.,  Chicago. 

Flarie  l.udgin,  Inr.,  180  No.  MicbigU 
avenue,  Chicago.  Keleaslng  orders  to  i 
few  news|iapcrs  on  Manor  House  Coffee. 
W.  K.  McLaughlin  Company.  Chicago. 

KutliraufT  Si  Kyan,  Inc.,  .300  No.  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue.  Chicago.  Iteleasing  some 
copy  to  newspui)cr8  on  Dodge  Bros., 
Detroit. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publishers’  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select  group 
of  Metropolitan  Evening 
Newspapers: 

Washington  Star 
Indianapolis  News 
Montreal  Daily  Star 
Richmond  News  Leader 

Small  List, 
Individual  Service 
1 10  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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(Continued  frotn  page  5) 
also  believed  that  other  much-needed 
deflation  and  liquidation  will  shortly 
follow  the  events  of  the  immediate 
past,  and  that  such  action  will  enable 
the  nation  to  build  back  prosperity  very 
rapidly. 

Some  manufacturers  of  hardware  and 
kindred  products  have  already  reported 
an  upturn  in  actual  orders.  The  Auto¬ 
matic  Washer  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa,  on 
Feb.  18  shipped  the  largest  order 
in  the  plant’s  history  to  a  Chicago 
hardware  wholesaler.  The  shipment 
consisted  of  a  twenty-six  car  trainload 
of  electric  washing  machines. 

During  the  week  of  Feb.  20  to  25, 
inclusive,  the  Master  Electric  Co.,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  shipped  nearly  5  per  cent  of 
the  entire  1932  national  production  of 
electric  fans.  Shipments  from  the  fac¬ 
tory,  in  the  week  mentioned,  including 
electric  fans  and  window  ventilators, 
totaled  24,799.  In  one  shipment  to  one 
firm  there  were  12,733  fans. 

Makers  of  materials  used  in  produc¬ 
ing  jig-saw  puzzles  have  reported  a  pro¬ 
nounced  step-up  of  production  sched¬ 
ules  due  to  the  widespread  growth  of 
the  vogue  for  the  public’s  latest  pastime. 
Manufacturers  of  hand  and  power  jig¬ 
saws,  blades,  special  glues,  plywood  and 
related  materials  are  having  a  difficult 
time  to  fill  orders  promptly. 

H.  E.  Everett,  editor.  Hardware 
Trade  Journal,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — A 
vastly  improved  sentiment,  finding  ex¬ 
pression  in  somewhat  lesser  degree  in 
orders  for  merchandise,  is  manifested 
throughout  the  West  and  Southwest 
following  the  close  of  the  banking  holi¬ 
day.  Developments  since  March  4  ap¬ 
parently  have  supplied  all  that  was 
necessary  to  restore  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  retail  trade  and  the  hard- 
ware-buying  public. 

The  change  has  come  with  retail 
hardware  inventories  at  the  lowest 
point  in  twenty  years.  So  long  as  prices 
showed  no  stability,-  retail  stocks  were 
allowed  to  dwindle.  Now  the  retailer 
is  buying  as  fast  as  his  capital  and 
credit  permit,  confident  that  inventory 
will  appreciate  in  value.  Buyers  of 
hardware,  too,  who  have  been  await¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  low  in  prices  are  now 
in  the  market  for  their  needs. 

Harness,  agricultural  hardware,  sport¬ 
ing  goods,  utility  appliances,  water  sys¬ 
tem  sypplies,  bicycles,  garden  tools, 
paints  and  varnish,  in  fact  all  reason¬ 
able  merchandise,  is  running  ahead  of 
last  year,  with  some  showing  twice  the 
1932  demand. 

With  the  return  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  the  demand  for  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise,  represented  by  trade- 
marked  brands,  is  returning  to  popu¬ 
larity.  There  is  a  lessening  demand  for 
the  so-called  “price  merchandise’’  with 
which  the  trade  has  had  to  contend  for 
the  last  year  or  more,  and  much  of 
which  is  important. 


RETAILING 

C.  K.  MacDermut.  Jr.,  managing 
^itor,  Dry  Goods  Economist,  New 
‘Orh — I  regret  not  being  able  to  report 
a  more  optimistic  note  being  sounded  by 
leaders  of  the  retail  trade.  Their  sales 
still  are  falling  off  in  dismaying  .per¬ 
centages.  They  are  showing  definite 
operating  losses  despite  all  economies. 
Failures  are  occurring  frequently  enough 
to  indicate  the  insecure  position  of  some 
of  the  largest  stores  as  well  as  the 
smaller  ones.  There  is  no  cause  for 
ojRimism  here — and  commodity  prices 
still  are  declining. 

I  tell  you  frankly  that  optimism  now 
^  *o.the  future  must  be  and  will  be 
basM,  in  this  trade  at  least,  on  accom¬ 
plishment  of  definite  results  from  Gov- 
CTnment  programs,  and  by  no  means  on 
tw  mere  initiation  of  such  programs, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  regard  Mr. 
K^eyelt  as  a  Moses,  but  not  as  God 
Almighty.  And  it  took  Moses  forty 
^rs  to  get  his  people  out  of  the  wil- 
®^ess.  I  hope  for  quicker  results  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  not  for  mir¬ 
acles. 


Inflation,  prayed  for  by  many  people, 
may  be  an  answer  to  retail  troubles  be¬ 
cause  of  its  effect  on  prices.  But  in¬ 
flation  bringing  higher  prices  also 
l/rings  the  grave  possibility  of  extreme 
difficulties  m  passing  on  higher  prices 
to  consumers  whose  purchasing  power 
will  not  be  immediately  raised  propor¬ 
tionately.  Theoretically,  it  would  be  fine 
if  stores  could  pay  higher  prices  for 
merchandise  and  sell  at  present  retail 
prices,  standing  the  gaff  until  consum¬ 
ers  are  able  to  pay  increased  rates. 
Unfortunately,  few  if  any  stores  are  in 
a  position  to  stand  that  gaff.  Their 
resources  have  been  too  severely 
strained. 

Price  increases  so  gradual  as  not  to 
be  noticeable  could  be  passed  on.  Any 
others  would  have  the  effect  of  de¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  units  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  and  so  contribute,  even 
though  temporarily,  to  greater  unem¬ 
ployment  in  manufacturing  plants. 

Two  possible  sources  of  alleviation  to 
this  condition  are  seen.  First,  the  in¬ 
ception  of  higher  prices  might  stir  an 
immediate  buying  campaign  to  stock 
consumers’  closets  in  anticipation  of 
further  increases.  Some  of  this  nature 
occurred  last  fall.  Second,  an  install¬ 
ment  buying  campaign  might  be  put  on 
by  distributors  which  would  reach  huge 
proportions.  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  distributing  payments  over  the  period 
in  which  the  consumer’s  ability  to  pay 
might  be  increased.  That  such  ability 
to  pay  might  not  be  increased  other 
than  very  slowly  is  indicated  by  the 
investigation  made  last  year  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
These  investigations  disclosed  that  de¬ 
mand  would  have  to  increase  20  per 
cent  before  it  would  be  necessary  for 
employers  to  increase  their  working 
forces.  Since  re-employment  has  to  be 
looked  to  as  the  source  of  renewed 
purchasing  power,  the  gap  between  the 
time  when  higher  prices  are  set,  and 
the  time  when  consumers  generally  find 
themselves  able  to  pay  them,  might  be 
very  unfortunately  extended,  with  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  results  to  retailers. 


TEXTILES 

Douglas  G.  Woolf,  editor.  Textile 
World,  New  York — The  bank  holiday 
very  definitely  checked  another  stage  in 
the  price  collapse  of  textiles.  Levels 
which  were  already  ridiculously  low, 
were  threatening  to  yield  still  further 
when  the  national  crisis  broke.  The  de¬ 
generation  was  arrested  with  spectacu¬ 
lar  abruptness.  The  most  dramatic 
incident  occurred  in  rayon;  a  price-cut 
which  had  been  scheduled  for  March  3 
was  rescinded  at  the  last  moment. 

The  firmer  price  situation  of  course 
induced  buying,  and  excellent  volume, 
particularly  of  cotton  goods,  was  placed 
during  the  holiday.  Although  some  of 
the  textile  commodities  have  lost  part 
of  their  price-gains  since  exchanges  have 
reopened,  the  outlook  is  far  more  en¬ 
couraging  today  than  it  was  a  month 
ago.  Manufacturers  and  buyers  seem 
convinced  that  the  worst  is  over,  and 
that,  at  least,  the  industry  will  not  em¬ 
bark  upon  another  costly  ride  down  the 
price-toboggan.  The  danger  of  purely 
speculative  inflation  which  some  feared 
would  ensue  has  not  materialized.  A 
number  of  mills  which  were  closed  have 
resumed  operations.  Manufacturing 
margins  are  still  deplorably  narrow, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  little  profit 
in  most  of  the  business  now  being  con¬ 
ducted,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  con¬ 
dition  will  be  remedied  as  confidence 
becomes  more  and  more  wide-spread. 


CLOTHING 

Allen  Sinsheimer,  editor.  National 
Clothier,  Chicago — During  the  bank 
moratorium  and  afterward,  small  groups 
of  men’s  apparel  merchants  met  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  to  discuss  their 
1933  merchandising  program.  At  all  of 
these  informal  conventions  there  was 
definite  evidence  of  improved  sentiment. 
The  majority  of  stores,  it  was  found, 
have  trimmed  sail  by  liquidating  inven¬ 
tories;  cutting  down  expenses  to  meet 


new  conditions ;  reorganizing  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  to  fit  in  with  a  readjusted 
economic  system.  Like  the  reopened 
banks,  these  stores  are  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  operate  without  further  loss,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  they  secure 
a  heavy  volume  of  trade. 

Furthermore,  they  are  eager  to  launch 
their  spring  merchandising  campaigns, 
feeling  confident  that  the  long  awaited 
replacement  era  is  at  hand. 

Our  business  reports  for  February 
showed  a  slight  im»irovement  over  Jan¬ 
uary.  We  expect  March  to  show  an¬ 
other  slight  improvement — at  least  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
banking  situation  has  been  less  severe. 


CHEMICALS 

S.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  editor.  Chemical 
&  Metallurgical  Engineering ,  New 
York — Legalization  of  beer  within  the 
past  ten  days  has  meant  a  sharp  revival 
of  activity  in  a  number  of  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  chemical  engineering  equipment. 
Worthington  Pump  has  gone  back  to 
full-time  operation.  York  Ice  Machin¬ 
ery  Company  has  been,  for  several 
weeks,  a  scene  of  feverish  activity.  One 
order  alone  last  week  ran  into  six  fig¬ 
ures.  The  Pfaudler  Company,  in 
Rochester,  that  makes  glass-lined  equip¬ 
ment,  has  had  to  expand  its  plant  in 
order  to  make  some  of  the  larger-sized 
vats  and  process  apparatus  for  the 
breweries.  The  Stainless  Steel  people 
report  encouraging  activity.  All  this 
means,  I  feel  sure,  that  the  beer  indus¬ 
try  is  no  longer  to  be  a  rule-of-thumb, 
secret  and  mysterious  art  carried  on  in 
equipment  of  the  type  that  was  brought 
over  from  Germany  back  in  the  ’80s  or 
’90s.  The  new  beer  industry  will  be 
technically  controlled,  and  manned  by 
chemists,  bacteriologists  and  chemical 
engineers  who  have  been  making  such 
rapid  strides  in  modernizing  so  many  of 
the  other  older  arts. 

If  you  must  identify  us  with  more 
strictly  chemical  operations,  I  have  to 
report  that  the  basic  chemicals  which 
go  into  automobile  production  have 
lagged  considerably  of  late  due  to  the 
Detroit  situation.  However,  some  of 
the  glassmakers  are  stepping  up  produc¬ 
tion  and  there  have  been  urgent  de¬ 
mands  lately  for  soda  ash  and  related 
chemicals.  The  textile  activity  holds 
fairly  well,  and  rayon  and  the  dyestuffs, 
oils,  starches,  etc.,  feel  considerably  en¬ 
couraged. 

The  farm  problem  may  have  a  chem¬ 
ical  solution  if  excess  corn  is  to  go 
into  alcohol  for  motor  fuel.  However, 
the  industry  is  still  frankly  skeptical  of 
the  economics  of  such  a  move  and 
stands  by  willing  to  carry  on  only  if 
Washington,  by  legislative  or  executive 
fiat,  tells  us  that  this  particular  experi¬ 
ment  must  be  tried. 


TRUCKS 

George  T.  Hook,  editor.  Commercial 
Car  Journal,  Philadelphia — An  extreme¬ 
ly  hopeful  feeling  prevails  throughout 
the  entire  truck  industry  because  of  the 
expectancy  that  the  Administration’s 
reconstruction  program  will  create  mar¬ 
kets  for  new  trucks  and  increase  the 
use  of  trucks  now  in  owners’  hands,  thus 
bringing  nearer  the  time  of  their  re¬ 
placement. 

The  legalization  of  beer  is  expected 
to  result  in  the  sale  of  $15,000,000 
worth  of  trucks  to  the  existing  brew¬ 
eries  alone.  This  amount  represents 
5.000  vehicles  distributed  among  200-odd 
breweries  now  operating.  Since  a  mush¬ 
room  growth  of  breweries  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  (one  estimate  placing  the  ulti¬ 
mate  number  at  2,000)  the  total  beer 
market  during  the  next  year  will  reach 
$40,000,000,  according  to  some  calcula¬ 
tions.  This  does  not  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  increase  in  activity  among 
the  more  than  10,000  beverage  distribu¬ 
tors,  or  the  increased  transportation 
requirements  of  the  industries — glass, 
cooperage,  and  the  like — allied  to  the 
brewing  field. 

The  reconstruction  program  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  agriculture  and  public  works 
intensifies  the  hopefulness.  The  farm 


market  for  trucks  is  so  vast  that  the 
slightest  stimulation  will  result  in  a 
large  increase  in  truck  sales,  particular¬ 
ly  of  the  lighter  capacities.  Public 
works,  such  as  building  construction 
and  road  construction  and  maintenance, 
would  provide,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
outlet  for  vehicles  of  the  heavier  capac- 
ities. 

Any  revival  of  general  business  will 
doubtless  be  felt  almost  immediately  by 
the  truck  industry  because  of  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  business  on  trucks  as  the 
medium  of  rapid  distribution.  The  re¬ 
placement  of  outworn,  uneconomical 
equipment  will  be  of  vast  proportions. 
This  is  proved  by  registration  figures 
which  show  that  of  the  3,266,000  trucks 
on  the  road  today,  1,800,000  or  55  per 
cent,  are  more  than  five  years  old,  and 
700,000  or  21  per  cent,  are  more  than 
seven  years  old.  Average  life  is  some¬ 
where  between  five  and  seven  years. 

BANKING 

John  Y.  Beaty,  editor  Rand  McNally 
Bankers  Monthly — While  the  bank  holi¬ 
day  was  a  genuine  trial  for  business 
and  banks  everywhere,  it  accomplished 
much  good.  In  the  first  place,  it  de¬ 
monstrated  to  all  of  us  that  we  cannot 
get  along  without  banks.  Furthermore, 
it  demonstrated  that  banking  facilities 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Customers  are  likely,  therefore, 
to  be  more  appreciative  of  banking  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  future  and  to  be  more  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
bank  operation,  either  in  liberal  balances 
or  in  whatever  fee  may  be  rightly 
charged  by  the  bank. 

The  President  set  an  example  for 
bankers  in  his  radio  talk  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  bankers  all  over  the  country 
are  going  to  follow  this  example  and 
make  it  a  point  to  educate  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number 
of  banks  have  already  started  such  a 
program. 

Both  deposits  and  loans  have  in¬ 
creased,  which  is  a  splendid  sign.  The 
increase  in  loans  is  more  important, 
because  increased  credit  indicates  in¬ 
creased  business.  The  real  desire  of 
every  banker  is  to  see  credit  increased, 
because  it  is  only  through  the  granting 
of  credit  that  his  bank  can  prosper. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  of  bank¬ 
ing,  therefore,  are  these: 

'There  will  be  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  bank  officers  and  customers. 

Deposits  and  loans  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  increase. 

Bank  structures  will  be  studied  more 
intently  and  will  be  properly  improved, 
and,  in  general,  banking  will  become 
more  useful  to  business,  because  busi¬ 
ness  has  learned  how  important  banking 
is  by  being  forced  to  go  without  it  for 
a  week. 


BUS  UNES 

C.  W.  Stocks,  editor.  Bus  Transpor¬ 
tation,  New  York — While  there  is  an 
abundance  of  good  feeling  throughout 
the  country  over  the  stabilization  of  the 
Nation’s  banking  system,  it  has  not  yet 
been  reflcted  in  the  volume  of  business 
being  handled  by  the  motor  bus  trans¬ 
portation  companies.  How  to  capitalize 
this  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  this  change  in  psychology,  is  the 
present  problem.  If  an  upturn  fails  to 
materialize  in  the  near  future,  the  effect 
of  renewed  confidence  that  has  been 
built  up  is  likly  to  be  destroyed.  At 
the  moment  everyone  appears  to  be 
waiting  for  someone  else  to  make  the 
initial  move. 

In  the  bus  field  a  few  new  companies 
have  been  organized  within  the  past  two 
weeks  and  some  new  operating  rights 
have  been  granted  to  others  by  State 
regulatory  bodies.  Curtailment  of  pri¬ 
vate  operations,  however,  has  offset 
these  new  operations.  It  is  natural  for 
expansion  at  the  moment  to  be  at  a  low 
ebb  pending  completion  by  State  legis¬ 
lative  sessions  and  inimical  legislation. 
Some  expansion  in  the  interstate  field 
of  bus  operations  may  occur  with  the 
approach  of  the  summer  season. 

Buying  trends  are  likewise  poor  to 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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bad,  for  carriers  are  withholding  pur¬ 
chases  pending  a  permanent  increase  in 
the  traffic  demand.  Most  companies 
are  finding  that  spare  buses  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  number.  The  gradual  upward 
trend  in  the  volume  of  traffic  handled 
by  bus  companies,  due  in  part  to  better 
employment,  that  was  apparent  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  has  since  either  be¬ 
come  stationary  or  has  fallen  off  in  di¬ 
rect  keeping  with  such  employment. 
The  reduction  in  volume  of  service 
made  during  the  week  of  the  bank 
holiday  on  account  of  people  conserv¬ 
ing  their  cash  reserves  has  not  all  been 
restored.  Some  companies  are  even 
still  further  curtailing  the  amount  of 
service  being  given. 

On  the  whole  service  requirements  are 
at  practically  an  irreducible  minimum. 
Any  upward  movement  that  will  in¬ 
crease  employment,  that  will  create 
spending,  or  that  will  make  for  the 
necessity  for  transportation,  will  im¬ 
mediately  and  favorably  affect  all  motor 
bus  operating  companies. 

ICE  CREAM 

W.  H.  Hooker,  editor,  Ice  Cream 
Field,  New  York — Wholesale  ice  cream 
manufacturers  are  approaching  the  sea¬ 
son  of  their  greatest  activity  in  a  spirit 
of  hopefulness,  tinged  with  a  feeling 
of  caution.  Until  last  year,  their  sales 
had  held  up  remarkably  well  during  the 
period  of  economic  decline.  Yet  even 
in  1932,  the  ice  cream  industry  suffered 
a  smaller  set-back  than  did  many  other 
major  industries  of  the  country — 
enough,  however,  to  bring  the  ice  cream 
manufacturers  to  a  realization  that 
many  unsound  and  unprofitable  trade 
practices  which  had  grown  up  during 
the  years  of  plenty  must  be  eliminated, 
if  they  intended  to  remain  in  business. 

If  1933  is  to  be  a  satisfactory  year  for 
wholesale  ice  cream  producers  of 
America,  two  things  must  occur:  first, 
the  national  purchasing  power  must  be 
broadened  and,  second,  the  summer  must 
be  long  and  warm.  With  millions  of 
persons  out  of  work  and  other  millions 
dirwtly  affected  by  their  unemployment, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  food  dollar  has 
to  be  spread  more  thinly  and  that  ice 
cream  will  be  in  fewer  diets  than  be¬ 
fore.  Temperature  influences  ice  cream 
sales  to  a  very  great  extent  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  the 
output  of  commercial  manufacturers  is 
consumed  in  the  four  months  beginning 
approximately  the  middle  of  May  and 
extending  through  mid-September,  sub¬ 
normal  temperatures  during  the  summer 
militate  against  consumjJ^ion  of  ice 
cream. 

ELECTRICITY 

L.  \N’.  W.  Morrow,  editor.  Electrical 
IV  arid.  New  York — No  changes  in 
fundamental  business  conditions  have 
yet  occurred,  but  the  emergency  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  new  administration  revived 
the  spirit  and  confidence  of  electrical 
business  executives.  This  changed 
sentiment  should  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  creating  more  active  business  in  the 
near  future. 

Electrical  manufacturers  are  very 
active  in  reorganizing  for  present 
market  conditions  and  several  have  em¬ 
barked  upon  aggressive  sales  programs. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  a  business  up¬ 
turn,  executives  are  busy  in  the  present 
market  and  are  reorganizing  to  make 
profits  at  present  business  levels.  Many 
new  and  improved  products  have  been 
brought  out  that  will  be  sold  to  increase 
the  volume  of  business.  At  present  the 
market  for  domestic  appliances  is  most 
active. 

Utilities  are  operating  with  an  output 
of  energy  about  6  per  cent  below  last 
year  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  an 
increase  in  power  use.  Utility  execu¬ 
tives  are  hesistant  at  present  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  legislation  on 
rates,  taxes  and  merchandising  that  has 
been  introduced  in  state  legislatures. 
Also  the  governmental  plans  for  the 
Tennessee  River,  Columbia  River  and 
St.  I^wrence  River  developments  have 
an  influence  upon  utility  plans  for 
expansion. 


The  general  sentiment  of  business 
leaders  is  very  good  and  they  look  for 
a  steady  improvement  in  business  if 
the  present  confidence  is  maintained  and 
if  credit  facilities  are  made  available. 
Small  enetrprises  are  handicapped 
greatly  by  lack  of  bank  credit  more  than 
by  lack  of  business  opportunities. 

PAINT 

Geokge  H.  Priest,  Jr.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  American  Paint  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis — The  months  of  April 
and  May  are  regarded  by  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry  as  having  the  greatest 
sales  potential  of  any  two  months  in 
the  year  and  consequently  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  trend  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  The  industry  is  now  standing 
on  the  threshold  with  hope  renewed  by 
the  wave  of  confidence  which  has  swept 
through  the  country  and  with  almost 
every  physical  and  psychological  factor 
tending  to  favor  paint  consumptioa 
Physically,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
accumulation  of  work  which  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  would  have  been  done 
one,  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  which 
has  been  deferred.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  home  owners  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  difficulty  of  renewing 
mortgage  notes  on  depreciated  prop¬ 
erty,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
first  dolars  spent  this  spring  by  the 
average  home  owner,  beyond  what  is 
required  for  bare  necessities,  will  be  for 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  his 
property.  Any  improvement  in  general 
industrial  activity  will  also  increase 
paint  consumption,  as  forty  per  cent  of 
the  industry’s  entire  production  is  nor¬ 
mally  purchased  by  other  industries. 

MACHINERY 

Erik  Oberg,  editor.  Machinery,  New 
York — Many  manufacturers  in  the 
machinery  industries  had  hoped  that  last 
June  or  July  marked  the  bottom  of  the 
depression.  From  that  time  on  there 
was,  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
year,  a  gradual  improvement.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  severe  conditions  that  the 
nation  has  passed  through  during  the 
last  couple  of  months  interrupted  tem¬ 
porarily  this  upward  trend,  and  it  now 
appears  that  the  low  point  was  reached 
in  February  and  March  rather  than  in 
the  middle  of  last  year. 

At  the  present  writing  it  is  somewhat 
too  early  to  say  just  what  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  industry  will  be  during 
the  next  few  months.  The  optimistic 
attitude  prevailing,  due  to  the  deter¬ 
mined  action  taken  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  will  tend  to  pull 
the  industry  out  of  the  present  condition 
more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  progress 
in  design  in  practically  all  lines  of 
machinery  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  in¬ 
creased  business,  so  that  the  new  de¬ 
velopments  could  be  put  to  effective  use. 
The  machine  tool  building  industry  es¬ 
pecially  has  been  unusually  active  in 
developing  new  equipment  of  a  highly 
productive  character. 

JEWELRY 

T.  Edgar  Willson,  editor.  Jewelers' 
Circular,  New  York-— The  result  follow¬ 
ing  the  banking  holiday  and  the  first 
work  of  the  new  Congress  was  a 
marked  change  in  the  mental  attitude 
not  only  of  all  branches  of  the  jewelry 
trade  but  of  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  jewelry  merchandise.  During 
the  banking  holiday,  people  for  the  first 
time  realized  that  wealth  was  more  than 
money  ;  that,  in  fact,  money  was  but 
potential  wealth  and  was  not  actual 
wealth  until  it  had  been  converted  into 
merchandise.  Also,  that  the  merchandise 
handled  by  the  jewelers  was  of  a  most 
desirable  character  on  account  of  its 
small  bulk  and  high  intrinsic  value. 

The  importance  of  gold  and  its  value 
was  brought  home  to  the  public  more 
than  ever  before.  Platinum  for  a  few 
days  took  a  sharp  jump  (hard  platinum 
between  30  and  35  per  cent),  though 
platinum  prices  receded  again  toward 
the  end  of  the  month  to  about  normal. 


But  added  to  this  jump,  the  flurry  in 
diamond  prices  due  to  exchange  and 
other  conditions  caused  a  stiffening  in 
the  price  of  merchandise  all  along  the 
line,  with  a  big  increase  in  inquiries 
from  dealers. 

The  jewelry  trade  has  a  long  way  to 
go  before  getting  back  to  normal,  but 
the  changes  in  the  last  few  weeks  have 
convinced  our  leaders  that  we  have 
started  on  the  road  to  that  goal. 

AVIATION 

George  F.  McLaughlin,  editor.  Aero 
Digest,  New  York — As  far  as  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  investment,  etc.,  are 
concerned,  the  aeronautical  industry 
has  faced  the  same  facts  as  other  in¬ 
dustries  during  the  depression — except 
in  one  instance.  The  air  transportation 
phase  of  the  industry  has  had  a  con¬ 
sistent  increase  in  volume  of  business 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  depres¬ 
sion. 

In  1931,  miles  flown  in  scheduled  air 
transport  operations,  according  to  De¬ 
partment  oi  Commerce  figures,  totaled 
42,755,417 ;  in  1932,  these  were  45,606,- 
354.  Passengers  in  1931  numbered 
469,981 ;  in  1932,  474,279.  Express 
poundage  in  1931  amounted  to  788,059; 
in  1932,  to  1,033,970.  Mail  was  the 
only  classification  that  showed  a  de¬ 
crease,  due  in  great  part  to  the  eight- 
cent  postage  rate.  Mail  poundage 
totaled  9,097,411  in  1931,  falling  to 
7,393,257  in  1932. 

The  number  of  new  aircraft  designs, 
made  necessary  by  the  demand  for 
higher  speeds,  plus  the  need  for  replace¬ 
ments  in  operating  ^uipment,  have 
caused  a  much  healthier  condition  in 
the  manufacturing  branch  of  the  indus¬ 
try  during  the  past  six  months  than  has 
been  experienced  for  several  years.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  military  aircraft  continues 
as  a  good  source  of  revenue,  as  do  ex¬ 
ports  of  aircraft  and  aeronautical  ac¬ 
cessories. 

All  in  all,  the  aeronautical  industry 
now  has  reason  for  a  more  optimistic 
outlook  than  has  been  justified  in  years. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  the  front  line  of  those 
industries  which  are  leaving  the  depres¬ 
sion  behind. 

CONSTRUCTION 

F.  E.  Schmitt,  editor.  Engineering 
News-Record,  New  York — Re  your  in¬ 
quiry  of  March  21  as  to  the  new  spirit 
of  business;  there  can  be  no  question 
that  all  circles  are  animated  by  a  new 
faith  and  confidence  which  the  quick 
determination  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  brought  into  being.  No  direct  re¬ 
sults  of  this  spirit  are  yet  apparent  in 
the  field  of  construction,  however,  nor 
need  they  be  looked  for  at  once.  Re¬ 
sumption  of  industrial  construction  will 
doubtless  await  actual  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  volume,  and  residential  construction 
will  probably  not  run  much  ahead  of 
improvement  in  employment.  It  now 
seems  likely  that  a  very  definite  in¬ 
crease  in  public  works  construction  will 
be  brought  about  by  special  measures 
of  the  new  administration,  and  that  as 
a  result  the  conditions  in  engineering 
construction  and  supply  will  look  up 
most  decidedly.  The  optimism  now 
generally  evident  promises  to  give  this 
recovery  a  quick  start,  once  it  is  ini¬ 
tiated. 

LUMBER 

A.  L.  Ford,  managing  editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Lumberman,  Chicago — One  of  the 
first  effects  of  the  vigorous  action  taken 
by  the  new  administration  in  Washing¬ 
ton  was  a  real  outbreak  of  optimism  in 
the  lumber  industry.  The  feeling  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  better,  and  in  all  branches  of 
the  industry — manufacturing,  wholesal¬ 
ing,  retailing  and  wood  consuming — the 
sentiment  prevails  that  the  turn  has 
come  and  the  march  back  to  a  more 
nearly  normal  condition  has  begun. 
While  buying  is  more  active,  it  still  is 
conservative;  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  decided  strengthening  in  the 
market  and  in  numerous  instances  price 
advances  already  have  taken  place. 

Should  the  measures  being  inau^- 
rated  in  Washington  loosen  up  credits. 


increase  the  price  of  farm  products  and 
relieve  unemployment;  one  of  the  first 
results  will  be  an  increase  in  hong 
building.  To  this  and  to  a  reiving  of 
the  railroads  and  the  wood-using  indus¬ 
tries,  the  lumber  industry  looks  for  the 
bulk  of  its  markets  and  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  its  products.  There 
is  a  tremendous  damm^  up  demand 
which  it  is  hoped  and  believed  soon  will 
begin  to  loosen  up. 

One  branch  of  the  lumber  industry  is 
feeling  the  effect  of  the  return  of  legal 
beer  in  the  heavy  demand  for  staves 
and  material  for  crates  and  packii^ 
cases.  Altogether  the  lumber  industry 
is  facing  the  future  with  marked  op¬ 
timism. 

FOUNDRY  INDUSTRIES 

Don  M.  Avey,  editor.  The  Foundry, 
Cleveland — Sentiment  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  foundry  industry  which 
includes  manufacturers  of  steel,  gray 
iron,  malleable  and  nonferrous  castings, 
might  be  characterized  as  soberly  hope¬ 
ful  rather  than  optimistic.  In  general 
an  improvement  has  been  noted,  dating 
back  to  the  fall  of  1932.  The  banking 
situation  has  affected  local  conditions  in 
many  centers.  The  pause  in  automotive 
manufacturing  activities,  of  course,  has 
affected  those  foundries  owned  and 
operated  by  the  automobile  building  es¬ 
tablishments.  However,  malleable  and 
steel  castings  used  in  these  lines  pur¬ 
chased  for  jobbing  interests  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  decline  in  automobile 
production. 

Stocks  of  pig  iron,  scrap  and  coke 
are  low.  Foundry  interests  expect  an 
early  increase  in  demand  and  upward 
moving  prices.  Nonferrous  metals  al¬ 
ready  have  advanced  slightly  and  a- 
cept  for  large  users,  stocks  of  copp«, 
lead,  tin  and  ingot  nonferrous  metals  in 
the  hands  of  castings  manufacturers  are 
low. 

METAL  WORKING  INDUSTRY 

K.  H.  Conduit,  editor,  Americm 
Machinist,  New  York — Although  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  metal-working  industry 
reached  a  new  low  point  at  the  end  of 
February  there  is  increasing  evidence 
of  a  turn  for  the  better.  Many  plants 
that  were  forced  to  close  because  of  the 
bank  holiday  have  re-opened,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  general  sentiment  will  stimulate  , 
buying  of  their  products  and_  therdiy  ! 
permit  further  expansion  of  their  opera-  | 
tions.  .  .  * 

Nothing  much  is  expected  in  the  im-  i 

mediate  future  by  the  equipment  indus¬ 
tries.  Typical  of  the  depths  to  which 
equipment  business  has  fallen  is  the  r^ 
port  of  the  National  Machine  Tool  1 
Builders’  Association  on  February  or¬ 
ders.  The  index  number,  whidi  is 
based  on  the  monthly  average  of  1922- 
1923-1924  at  100,  fell  to  15.  This  b 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  activity  in 
the  peak  month  of  1929.  j 

So  far  very  few  pending  orders  havt 
been  released  as  a  result  of  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  banks  of  the  country.  Many  ■ 
orders  are  pending,  however,  and  thert 
is  a  growing  hope  that  more  of  the* 
will  be  released  as  the  curve  of  busi¬ 
ness  turns  upward.  It  is  significant 
that  many  manufacturers  who  were  out¬ 
spokenly  pessimistic  over  the  change  m 
administration  at  Washington  have  re 
versed  their  attitude  and  are  now  en¬ 
thusiastically  supporting  President 
Roosevelt’s  efforts. 

HATS 

Roger  W.  Allen,  treasurer,  IW 
Trade  Publishing  Company,  and  Mil¬ 
linery  Trade  Publishing  Company,  Nw 
York — I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  re 
print  of  the  front  cover  of  the  Apnl 
issues  of  the  Millinery  Trade  Renta 
and  the  American  Hatter.  I  think  you 
will  be  interested  in  them  and  the  three 
following  pages.  We  are  starting  » 
movement  to  distribute  as  many  of  the 
electrotypes  shown  on  the  ciroilar  ^ 
closed  as  possible,  for  I  believe  ^ 
prosperity  chart  very  briefly,  but 
ically,  tells  the  story  of  the  mental  atn- 


accumulated  demand  is  being  built  up.  the  statement  is  correct.  There  is  a 
This  demand  will  be  released  just  as  bit  of  hope  on  the  dim  horizon. 

soon  as  confidence  is  restored  suflfi-  _ 

ciently.  The  present  more  sanguine  rFRAMirQ 

feeling  in  the  steel  industry  is  due  to 

the  fact  that  most  leaders  believe  the  Herbert  V.  Kaeppel,  managing  edi- 
decisive  action  on  banking  legislation,  Ceramic  Industry,  Chirago — Most 
government  economy,  beer,  farm  relief,  important  to  the  ceramic  industry  of 
etc.,  will  gradually  elevate  confidence  *he  legislation  passed  since  March  9  is 
to  the  point  where  buying  will  be  re-  the  legalization  of  beer.  This  has  al- 
sumed  in  volume.  ready  resulted  in  orders  for  glass  bottles 

amounting  to  between  1  and  2  million 
gross.  Several  bottle  plants  have  re¬ 
opened  and  a  number  of  plants  are  heat- 
,,,,,,  ,  XT  X,  1  ■  -T-i  .  '  ‘"8  up  additional  furnaces  to  start 

Metal  Industry,  New  York— Thank  you  manufacturing.  Stocks  of  raw  materials 
for  asking  our  opinion  on  the  conditions  in  the  glass  plants  are  so  low  that  it 
in  our  industry,  and  I  should  say  that  is  expected  these  orders  for  bottles  will 
the  industry  is  drifting  along,  satisfied  almost  immediately  be  translated  into 
if  It  can  keep  alive.  purchases  of  raw  materials. 

P.  S.  Upon  putting  the  above  state-  jhe  last  two  weeks  have  shown  a 
. . .  they  all  agreed  definite  trend  upward  in  raw  material 


^  of  American  business  at  the  present 

""x^Iere  is  no  question  in  our  minds  that 
only  is  business  on  the  up-grade, 
hat  prices  also  will  begin  to  mount  soon, 
jnd  there  is  nothing  that  will  make  a 
oerson  buy  on  Monday  so  quickly  as  to 
expect  prices  to  rise  on  Tuesday. 

As  you  will  see,  the  line  “the  trend 
is  up,”  tuay  be  either  applied  to  busi¬ 
ness  activity  or  to  prices — more  cor- 
rectlv,  to  both. 

(The  inclosed  pages  quote  President 
Roosevelt  as  saying  “The  people  of  the  Palmer 
United  States  are  ready  for  direct, 
vigorous  action,”  and  say;  “The  new 
era  is  here — now  1  Inevitable  rising 

prices  will  bring  accelerated  buying.” 

The  electrotype  mentioned  shows  a 
graph  declining  sharply  from  1929  to  . . 

1932,  and  turning  sharply  upward  at  meiit  before 
10  a.  m.  March  4,  1933.)  i - 


FURNITURE 

J.  A.  Gary,  editor.  Furniture  Age, 
Chicago — While  the  furniture  industry 
does  not  anticipate  any  material  im¬ 
provement  until  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  leaders  such  as  Kroehler  are  much 
more  optimistic  than  they  were  during 
the  first  quarter  and  are  backing  their 
optimism  with  paid  advertising  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  smaller  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  industry,  which  still  con¬ 
tains  2,500  units,  are  anticipating  an 
upturn  in  business  at  the  June  markets, 
especially  in  Chicago,  where  10,000  fur¬ 
niture  dealers  are  expected  to  congre¬ 
gate  for  the  World’s  Fair  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  markets.  The  Fair  is  expected  to 
create  a  demand  for  modernistic  furni¬ 
ture  and  practically  every  factory  in 
the  country  is  ready  to  fill  the  demand 
with  modern  designs  introduced  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

While  the  furniture  industry  will  play 
a  small  part  in  the  coming  World’s 
Fair,  it  anticipates  great  benefit  there¬ 
from  as  probably  half  a  million  per¬ 
sons  a  day  will  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  modernism  is  the  new  order 
of  the  day  and  that  homes  that  do  not 
reflect  this  spirit  are  no  longer  smart. 
The  World’s  Fair  in  1893  pulled  the 
furniture  industry  out  of  the  dumps  and 
this  one  is  expected  to  have  a  similar 
influence  on  buying  habits. 


HARTFORD 

e  Setter  of  1933  in  Actual  Food  Sales 


The  HartFord  Times  carried  the  Second  Larqest  food  linage 
of  all  six  day  newspapers  during  1932  — (fifth  among  all 
newspapers,  daily  and  Sunday  comoined). 

HARTFORD,  the  Capitol  City,  the  largest  city  in  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

HARTFORD,  the  Insurance  City  of  America,  with  stabilized 
salaried  employment  by  over  40  companies. 

HARTFORD,  the  aeroplane  and  arms  center,  with  world 
governments  as  customers. 

HARTFORD,  City  of  diversified  industry.  Precision  tools, 
wecial  machinery  supplier  to  the  great  automobile  industry. 
Typewriters,  adding  and  bookkeeping  machines  for  business. 
Brushes,  belting,  efectrical  specialties,  speedometers,  hardware 
and  many  other  exclusive  manufacturing  lines. 

Greater  Hartford  population  220,000.  Over  90%  of  all 
homes  reached  by  tnis  newspaper  every  afternoon.  All  cir¬ 
culation  productive.  Over  95%  of  it  within  18-mile  radius  of 
Hartford  center. 

HARTFORD,  ideal  for  test  market.  City  not  too  large  for 
adequate  test,  yet  market  is  absolutely  independent  from  any 
metropolitan  market.  High  percentage  of  coverage  shows 
need  of  only  one  advertising  cost  to  reach  the  market. 

A  clear  indication  of  Hartford's  "buying  power"  demon¬ 
strated  at  Automobile  Show  just  completed.  208  cars  sold; 
largest  in  number  since  1928. 

In  Hartford  it  is  The  Times  beyond  question.  Ask  any 
grocer. 


STEEL 

J.  H.  Van  Deventer,  editor.  Iron 
Age,  New  York — Through  the  darkest 
days  of  the  depression,  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  has  never  lost  faith  in  the  future  of 
America  and  in  the  part  that  products 
of  that  industry  play  in  it.  Aware  that 
the  demand  for  steel  will  follow  and  not 
precede  an  upturn  in  the  buying  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  and  that  fundamental  steps 
have  been  taken  to  increase  consumer 
confidence  through  cleaning  up  of  the 
bank  situation  and  the  balancing  of  the 
budget,  there  is  a  widespread  feeling 
that  the  worst  has  been  passed.  It  is 
too  soon  to  say  that  we  have  turned  the 
comer,  but  the  recent  encouraging  rises 
in  scrap  prices  and  the  desire  of  con- 
simers  to  cover  their  requirements  for 
the  second  half  of  this  year  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  better  feeling  in  the  trade. 

Stwl  production  during  the  past  18 
months  has  been  scarcely  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  rust,  wear  and  tear.  A 
deficit  has  been  built  up  which 
Should  produce  a  strong  impetus  for  bet¬ 
ter  volumes  once  the  expected  turn  is 
made. 

,  3  ^Shaker,  editor  of  Steel,  Clev«- 
P' — fn  the  steel  industry  confi¬ 
rmee  has  been  restored  to  an  encourag- 
but  the  first  flush  of  optimism 
been  dimmed  somewhat  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  task  that  is 
ahead  in  financial  adjustments, 
m  reopening  a  number  of  large 
m  the  important  industrial  cres- 
hy  Southeastern  Michigan 
Northern  Ohio,  is  severely  curbing 
Wnal  activity  in  that  section, 
"^^d  for  steel  by  railroads,  the 
elding  industry,  and  the  petroleum 
"wustry  still  is  at  low  ebb. 

tor  two  years  production  of  steel  has 
fft  ^  tonnage  of  steel  lost 

corrosion,  wear  and  tear, 
*“**xlonment,  etc.  A  irreat  -reservoir  of 
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_ Circulation _ 

UTAH  LAW  TIGHTENS 
TRUCK  CONTROL 

Statute  Gire*  CommiMion  More 

Power  in  Regulating  Carriers  and 

Insurance  Coverage — Road 
Tax  Remains  the  Same 

A  new  law  in  Utah  regulating  opera¬ 
tion  of  trucks  is  being  viewed  with  in¬ 
terest  by  newspaper  circulation  mra. 
The  bill  was  sign^  this  week. 

The  new  statute  provides  strict  regu¬ 
lations  r^arding  insurance  coverage  and 
the  Public  Utilities  Conunission  is  given 
more  control  over  truck  carriers  and 
may  restrict  them  as  to  the  time  using 
roads.  Most  of  the  transportation  of 
newspapers  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  sec¬ 
tion  of  Utah  is  done  by  contract  car¬ 
riers,  only  a  few  dailies  having  their 
own  trucks.  Private  carriers  are  not 
affected  by  the  new  law. 

The  tax  on  the  carriers  remains  the 
same  as  before — 2/3-cent  per  ton  mile 
over  liard  surfaced  roads  and  ^-cent  per 
ton  mile  over  other  roads.  As  original¬ 
ly  drafted,  the  law  called  for  a  1J4- 
cent  per  ton  mile  tax  on  all  roads  used, 
and  private  carriers  were  included. 
Amendments  were  made  after  vigorous 
protests  by  numerous  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  newspapermen,  were  made. 

NEW  REGULATIONS  ISSUED 

P.  O.  Department  Issue*  Bulletin  on 
Circulation  Statement  Change 

(.Special  to  Editos  &  Pcblisueb) 

Washington,  March  29 — Regulations 
have  been  sent  to  postmasters  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  C.  B.  Eilenberger 
calling  their  attention  to  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3  requiring 
filing  of  circulation  statements  annually 
instead  of  semi-annually. 

The  statements  now  are  to  be  filed 
not  later  than  Oct.  1  of  each  year  and 
are  to  show  the  average  number  of 
copies  of  each  issue  sold  or  distributed 
to  paid  subscribers  during  tlie  preced¬ 
ing  12  tncxiths.  The  usual  statement  of 
ownership,  management,  and  the  like,  is 
to  accompany  the  circulation  statement, 
as  in  the  past. 

Eilenberger  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  law  does  not  affect  the 
provision  requiring  semi-annual  state¬ 
ments  showing  the  zone  analysis  of 
copies  mailed.  Filing  of  these  state¬ 
ments  will  be  required  on  April  1  and 
Oct.  1  as  in  the  past 

Farmer*  to  Edit  Paper 

Farmers  of  Sparta  township,  Kent 
county,  Michigan,  are  going  to  become 
editors  for  a  week.  They  have  accep, 
the  invitation  of  H.  J.  Kurtz,  general 
manager  of  the  Sparta  Sentinel-Leader ^ 
to  take  over  the  publication  of  the 
weekly  April  7.  The  staff  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  farmers.  There  will  be 
a  fruit  ^tor,  a  dairy  editor,  a  poultry 
editor,  garden  club  ^itor,  women’s  or¬ 
ganization  editor,  4-H  club  edftor,  while 
the  county  farm  agent  will  head  an 
advisory  committee. 

Aiding  Playground  Project 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  city  section,  Maricopa 
Council  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  is 
playing  a  prominent  part  in  educating 
19  supervised  playgrounds.  More  than 
7,000  children  have  participated  in  the 
new  jM-oject  sUrted  more  than  a  month 
ago,  in  which  play  periods  are  being 
held  each  Saturday  morning  from  9 
to  12. 

Sponsoring  Garden  Contest 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
announced  its  third  annual  garden  con¬ 
test  with  prizes  awarded  for  the  best 
achievement  in  gardening  w'ithin  a 
SO-mile  radius  of  City  Hall,  New  York. 

Hudson  Cooking  School 

With  attendance  exceeding  all  pre¬ 
vious  records,  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Star  conducted  its  eighth  annual 
cooking  school,  March  21-24. 


USING  RADIO  PROMOTION 

Boston  Herald  Dramatising  Forth¬ 
coming  Sunday  Features 

The  Boston  Sunday  Herald  is  using 
radio  in  a  promotional  idea  to  give  brief 
dramatic  sketches  of  some  of  the  feature 
stories  which  are  to  appear. 

The  programs  are  broadcast  over 
WBZ  and  WBZA  on  Tuesday  nights 
at  10  o’clock  and  are  tied  up  with  news 
stories  and  advertisements  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Traveler  to  call  attention  to 
the  program. 

Adventurers,  lecturers,  fliers^  explor¬ 
ers  and  the  people  who  make  interesting 
reading  in  a  Sunday  feature  are  brought 
before  the  “mike”  by  Carl  Warton  of 
the  Sunday  staff.  During  each  inter¬ 
view  there  is  a  bit  of  dramatization  by 
the  station  staff  assisted  by  members  of 
the  Herald  staff. 

The  last  three  minutes  of  each  pro¬ 
gram  are  devoted  to  what  is  believed  to 
be  something  quite  new  in  radio,  a 
dramatization  of  some  last  minute  piece 
of  major  news  which  did  not  app^r  in 
the  afternoon  papers,  but  which  will  be 
first  page  news  for  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  Ihe  continuity  is  written  in  the 
Herald  office  in  the  early  evening,  in 
time  for  a  brief  rehearsal  at  9 :30,  with 
necessary  music,  sound  effects  and  char¬ 
acters. 

The  radio  program  gives  enough  of 
the  feature  story  to  act  as  a  teaser,  in 
addition  to  bringing  the  voice  of  the 
chief  figure  in  the  tale  before  the  “mike” 
in  person.  Some  of  the  “guest  stars” 
thus  far  have  been:  Jimmy  Doolittle, 
world’s  fastest  flier ;  Rose  Franken,  play¬ 
wright  ;  Admiral  Peary’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Stafford ;  Ray  Meyers  of  the 
Wilkins  submarine  polar  expedition; 
Arthur  Fiedler,  concert  conductor;  W. 
G.  Sadek,  veteran  of  French  Foreign 
Legion;  and  others. 

As  yet  it  is  too  early  to  determine 
the  actual  result  in  increased  circulation 
from  the  radio  program. 

Printing  Famous  Etching* 

The  New  York  Sun,  March  28, 
started  “The  Story  of  the  Bible  Told 
in  Pictures,”  in  a  series  of  200  pic¬ 
tures  and  short  descriptive  notations  in 
chronological  order  of  the  complete 
story  of  the  Bible,  beginning  with  the 
Creation  and  recording  the  major  events 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  pictures  measuring  8  inches  wide, 
will  be  the  reproductions  from  “leones 
Biblicae”,  published  in  1625  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  containing  the  copper  engrav¬ 
ing  of  Matthaus  Merian,  famous  Swiss 
artist  and  foremost  etcher  of  his  day. 
A  Dutch  edition  published  in  Amster¬ 
dam  about  1650,  is  in  the  Rare  Books 
section.  New  York  Public  Library.  The 
daily  is  using  a  well  preserved  German 
edition  for  its  series. 

Sponsoring  Twilight  League 

The  Twilight  Baseball  League  con¬ 
ducted  annually  by  the  Flushing  _(N.  Y.) 
North  Shore  Daily  Journal,  will  have 
two  divisions  of  eight  teams  each  this 
year,  an  increase  of  six  teams  over  last 
year.  George  Vandegrift,  sports  editor, 
is  president  of  the  league  and  George  A. 
David,  compositor,  secretary.  Opening 
games  will  be  played  May  2. 

Newspaper  Boy  Bill  Amended 

Following  the  vibrous  protests  of 
Utah  newspapers,  the  state  legislature 
amended  the  child  labor  bill,  making  it 
illegal  to  employ  children  under  the 
age  of  12  in  selling  newspapers  or  mag¬ 
azines.  The  original  bill  placed  the 
minimum  age  at  14. 

Held  Cooking  School 

The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News 
conducted  a  four-day  cooking  school 
recently  in  cooperation  with  General 
Foods  Sales  Corporation.  Refrigerator 
dealers  also  joined  in  a  refn  "“ration 
show  at  the  same  time. 

Plans  Cooking  School 

The  fifth  annual  cooking  school  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal  will  be 
held  April  18-20  in  the  Social  Center 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  I^therine 
Delaney  of  the  DeBoth  Organization. 


PLANNING  AIR  MEETS 

ChiMgo  Daily  New*  and  Chicago 

Tribune  Promoting  Fair  Events 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  March  27 — Two  newspaper- 
sponsored  air  meets  will  be  held  here 
next  summer  in  connection  with  the 
World's  Fair.  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  this  week  announced  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  1933  Gordon  Bennett  in¬ 
ternational  balloon  race  and  an  inter¬ 
national  air  meet  at  Curtiss-Reynolfls 
airport,  scene  of  the  1930  national  air 
races,  on  Sept.  1-4.  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  has  previously  announced  plans  for 
an  international  air  meet  to  be  held 
July  1-4.  Charity  will  benefit  from  the 
proceeds  of  both  events. 

The  feature  event  of  the  Daily  News 
meet  will  be  the  international  free-for- 
all  race  Labor  Day,  Sept.  4.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Air  Race  Corporation  is  conduct¬ 
ing  the  races  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Tribune. 

Contest  Losers  Dine  Winners 

Winners  in  a  recent  subscription 
campaign  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Obser¬ 
ver-Dispatch  at  Herkimer,  captained  by 
Stanlev  Pulaski,  recently  were  given  a 
banquet  by  the  losers,  captained  by  Peter 
Sakowski.  Twenty-one  were  present. 
Daniel  W.  Tanner,  Observer-Dispatch 
circulation  manager;  Charles  Trunk, 
district  circulation  manager;  Adam  M. 
Allen,  local  correspondent,  and  Charles 
Ellis,  local  manager,  spoke. 

Movie  Review  Contest 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Paramount  theatre  of  that 
city  recently  conducted  an  amateur 
movie  review  critics’  contest.  The 
guest  critics  were  admitted  to  a  preview 
showing  of  “The  Woman  Accused.” 
Prizes  were  awarded.  Harold  D.  \’al- 
pey,  managing  editor  of  the  Item,  and 
James  J.  Dempsey,  manager  of  the 
Paramount,  were  the  judges. 

Orchids  for  Meritorious  Deeds 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  which  car¬ 
ries  Walter  Winshell’s  column,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Florists’  Telegraph 
Delivery  Association,  March  25  began 
awarding  orchids  for  meritorious  deeds. 
For  eight  consecutive  days  Daytonians 
cited  by  readers  of  the  Herald  for  per¬ 
forming  some  human  service  received  an 
orchid. 

Interviewing  Visitors 

By  means  of  daily  interviews  with 
visitors  arriving  in  the  railroad  stations 
of  Chicago,  reporters  for  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  have  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  determine  the  national 
feeling  as  to  whether  prosperity  is  re¬ 
turning.  Judging  from  the  interviews 
printed,  apparently  the  American  people 
believe  it  is. 

Ready  to  Join  Job  Corps 

A  Chicago  Daily  Times  reporter  in¬ 
terviewed  a  half-dozen  jobless  men  on 
the  streets  last  week,  and  every  one  said 
he  would  sign  up  to  join  President 
Roosevelt’s  civilian  conservation  corps. 


BETTER  HOMES  CONTEST 

Through  an  arrangement  with  BeUtt 
Homes  and  Gardens  Magazine,  all  home 
owners  who  enter  the  Better  Homts 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma  Citj 
Daily  Oklahoman,  will  be  automaticallj 
entered  in  the  nation-wide  contest  spon- 
sored  by  the  magazine.  The  daily  jj 
offering  a  $100  prize  to  the  winner  of 
the  local  contest. 

Printed  Spring  Poetry  Page 

The  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger 
published  its  Spring  Poetry  Pagt, 
March  25.  It  carried  original  contribu¬ 
tions  from  verse  writers  of  (Juincy  and 
nearby  towns.  It  is  a  semi-annual  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  daily  started  March  8,  1930, 
The  paper  is  sponsoring  its  fourth  at 
nual  South  Shore  bowling  tournament 
to  be  held  April  28  to  May  21. 

Using  Airplane  Delivery 

A  daily  service  of  morning  editions  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  is  being  maintained 
by  the  Star  to  Chicago  by  airplane 
Forty-five  copies  of  the  paper  are 
livered  each  morning  to  several  Chicago 
hotels.  The  papers  leave  Kansas  City 
at  2:10  o’clock  each  morning  and  arrive 
in  Chicago  at  6:30  o’clock. 

New  Orleans  Cooking  School 

More  than  2,500  persons  were  turned 
away  from  the  annual  cooking  school 
sponsored  by  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  March  14-16,  in  the  Munid- 
pal  auditorium,  because  of  the  lack  of 
space.  The  school  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Jessie  M.  DeBoth.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  prizes  were  awarded  in  contests. 

Toronto  Cooking  School 

Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  Cooking  School 
and  Fashion  Revue  to  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Robert  Simpson  Om- 
jiany  in  the  Royal  Alexandra  theatre, 
April  4-7.  Mrs.  J.  Watson  Shockley 
will  be  in  charge. 

Bmsketball  Carnival 

The  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dit- 
patch  is  sponsoring  a  basketball  carnival 
in  the  Edison  Cymnasium,  April  3,  for 
the  Red  Cross  and  Boy  Scout  fund  The 
games  will  feature  two  high  school 
teams  meeting  two  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
fessional  teams  of  the  county. 

Bowling  Prizes  Awarded 

More  than  800  bowlers  representiig 
every  state  in  New  England  partid- 
pated  in  the  fourth  annual  duck  pin 
bowling  tournament  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Herald  recently.  Mayor  James 
M.  Curley  of  Boston,  presented  the 
prizes  at  City  Hall. 

Cooking  School  in  Appleton 

The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cresent 
sponsored  its  12th  cookirig  school. 
March  21-25,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Frances  Mooney. 

Running  Barter  Column 

The  Birmingham  (i\la.)  Post  is  rut 
ning  a  barter  column  for  the  l/enentof 
the  unemployed. 


CERTIFIED  EFFICIENCY 


Efficiency  and  economy  ere  two  soalt  attained  lit  stereotype 
foundries  usins  Certified  Dry  Mab. 

The  dependable  working  qualities  of  Certifieds  stand  for  efficiency 
thru  the  elimination  of  lost  molds  as  well  as  lost  plates.  By  the 
same  token  Certifieds  spell  hue  economy  in  dollars  and  cenb  as 
well  as  time. 

Efficiency  and  economy  may  be  yours,  too,  if  you  will  let 
Certifieds  solve  your  stereotype  problem.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
how  successfully  Certifieds  can  work  for  you. 
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SUIT  FOR  KNOXVILLE 

receiver  denied 

TeBBes*ee  Chancellor  Holds  Stock 
SalesniBn’s  Claim  Against  Knox* 
^lle  Journal  Is  Special  Not 
General  Credit 

Kkoxville,  Tenn.,  March  29 — Chan¬ 
cellor  Robert  M.  Jones  today  denied  an 
plication  for  appointment  of  a  re- 
f«ver  for  the  Journal,  which  was  sought 
in  a  oetition  filed  by  J.  O.  Wood,  local 
repr^ntative  of  Rogers,  Caldwell  & 
of  Nashville,  for  commissions  al¬ 
legedly  due  Wood  as  a  stock  salesman 
for  the  Knoxville  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Journal.  . 

Quncellor  Jones  also  dismissed  the 
oetition  of  T.  W.  Goodloe,  former  agent 
S  Nat  G.  Taylor,  President  of  the 
Knoxville  Publishing  Co.,  who  sought 
to  intervene  in  Wood’s  suit.  Goodloe 
is  ^so  connected  with  Caldwell  &  Co. 

The  Court  held  that  Wood  was  a 
simple  contract  creditor  and  as  such 
could  not  maintain  his  bill  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  creditor’s  bill.  Neither  Goodloe 
nor  Wood  had  obtained  a  judgment  in 
an-  court,  he  jiointed  out.  Both  had 
the  right  to  reduce  their  claims  to  judg¬ 
ments  and  take  the  ordinary  process  of 
law  for  collection,  he  said. 

In  its  answer  to  Wood’s  petition,  the 
Knoxville  Publishing  Co.  pointed  out 
that  the  Journal  affairs  and  business 
were  directed  by  R.  H.  Clagett  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  “whose  reputation  and 
high  standing  as  an  operator  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  publishing  company  is  too  well 
known  to  be  questioned.” 

Quoting  from  Media  Records  and  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  to  show  the  remark¬ 
able  record  the  Journal  has  made  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months  of  the  depression, 
the  answer  set  out  that  “the  coordina¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  of  the  respondent’s 
managing  officials,  directors  and  em¬ 
ployes  is  aptly  reflected  in  the  statistics 
in  this  answer”  adding  that  “the  result 
(itained  under  adverse  economic  busi¬ 
ness  and  banking  conditions  approaches 
the  extraordinary.” 

Judge  Ed.  T.  Seay,  of  Nashville, 
counsel  for  the  defendant  company,  said 
in  his  argument  that  it  “bordered  on 
the  outrageous”  that  two  creditors 
could  be  found  “reckless”  enough  to 
bring  suit  “to  try  to  wreck  a  solvent 
concern  on  flimsy  claims.” 

He  pointed  out  the  suit  could  have 
been  brought  into  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Court  and  agreed  there  was  “something 
behind”  the  suit  which  was  not  shown 
in  the  original  bill. 

“Here  is  a  newspaper  which  can  op¬ 
erate  at  a  profit  during  the  most  de¬ 
vastating  panic  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  while  merchants’  funds  are  tied 
up  in  closed  banks”,  he  said.  “Is  that 
the  kind  of  a  newspaper  your  Honor 
wants  to  take  from  its  owners?” 

Wood  sought  to  repudiate  a  contract 
of  June  2,  1932,  under  which  he  agreed 
to  accept  $300  in  full  settlement  for 
commissions,  and  alleged  he  was  due 
$4,770.  The  defendant  tendered  the 
$300  into  court  with  costs  and  interest. 

The  case  was  retained  on  the  docket 
to  determine  whether  this  was  the  full 
amount  due  Wood. 


KNOXVILLE  PAY  CUT  7% 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  March  23— Knox¬ 
ville  publishers  and  union  printers  today 
signed  an  agreement  for  a  seven  per  cent 
wage  reduction  effective  at  once  and 
continuing  until  the  present  contract 
expires  next  October  1.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  affected  are  the  News-Sentinel  and 
the  Journal.  A  year  ago  they  were 
panted  a  10  per  cent  reduction  by  a 
board  of  arbitration.  This  time  the 
publishers  and  printers  reached  an 
agreement  after  only  brief  negotiations. 


new  fashion  director 

Fanny  Fern  Fitzwater  has  been  ap- 
^nted  fashion  director  of  the  New 
york  Herald  Tribune.  She  has  been 
w  the  daily’s  staff  for  12  years  and 
has  been  responsible  for  the  art  work 
of  the  fashion  department.  For  six 
years  she  was  the  paper’s  fashion  rep- 
J**entetiye  abroad.  Miss  Martha 
Leavitt  is  assistant  to  Miss  Fitzwater. 


SHELL’S  $2,000,000  CAMPAIGN 

New  Product  to  Be  Launched  April  3 
in  25  Western  States 

(By  telegraph  to  Kditok  &  Publishes) 

Chicago,  March  30 — Shell  Petroleum 
Corp.,  St.  Louis,  will  launch  its  largest 
advertising  campaign  in  a  general  list 
of  newspapers  in  25  middlewestern 
states  in  which  it  operates,  beginning 
April  3.  The  campaign  will  introduce 
a  new  product,  the  nature  of  which 
will  not  be  divulged  until  April  8. 

The  Shell  Company  will  spend 
$2,000,000  on  its  1933  radio  in  addition 
to  newspapers.  The  company  is  spend¬ 
ing  three  times  as  much  in  newspapers  as 


in  1932,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 

Paul  Ryan,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Shell  Company,  will  give  advance 
information  on  the  campaign  to  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives  here  tomorrow. 
In  the  evening,  1,200  emnloyes,  dealers 
and  jobbers  of-  Shell  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  will  meet  here  for  a  banquet.  The 
New  York  office  of  T.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company  is  placing  the  advertising. 

WORKING  TIME  REDUCED 

Reporters  for  both  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Herald  and  Hamilton  Spectator 
have  had  their  working  time  reduced 
and  now  work  three  weeks  out  of  every 
four. 


TRIBUNE  ISSUES  GRAPHS 

A  64-page  book  containing  121  se¬ 
lected  business  charts  which  appeared 
in  the  financial  pages  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  between  July  1,  1932,  and 
March  13,  1933,  has  been  placed  on 
sale  by  the  Tribune  for  25  cents  a  copy. 
The  graphs  deal  with  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects. 

NEWSPAPER  DRIVER  ROBBED 

Arthur  Kaltneger,  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  newspaper  delivery  truck 
driver,  was  held  up  and  robbed  of  $400 
last  week  at  Halstead  and  Wrightwood 
by  two  men  armed  with  pistols. 


THE  ROAD  TO  RECOVERY 


PLAN 


Sound  Thinking  Today  Will  Save 
A  Headache  Tomorrow 

As  the  trend  of  business  swings  from  decline  to  upturn, 
management  faces  the  task  of  rebuilding  its  organization 
and  re-equipping  its  shop  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
under  which  it  must  operate. 

The  plants  that  will  be  in  a  position  to  profit  most 
from  an  improvement  in  business  will  be  those  that  have 
prepared  themselves  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  work 
economically.  This  does  not  mean  a  reckless  expansion 
of  plant  facilities  but  rather  a  systematic  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  mechanical  tendencies  and  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  expansion  and  modernization 
that  can  be  put  into  effedl  quickly  and  smoothly  when 
conditions  require  it. 

This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  dealing  with  current  economic  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  printing  and  publishing  industry.  We  will  gladly  send  on 
request  a  booklet  containing  reprints  of  the  entire  series. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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200  NEWSPAPERS  SUPPRESSED 
BY  GERMAN  DICTATOR 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


M.  Camille  Loutre,  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Le  Petit  Parisien,  popular 
Paris  daily  owned  by  Mme.  Paul 
Dupuy,  American-born  woman  who  re¬ 
cently  visited  in  the  United  States,  was 
warned  for  the  same  offense  for  which 
Herr  Schiff  was  arrested.  Dr.  Lilli 
Keith,  Berlin  correspondent  for  Isvestia, 
of  Moscow,  was  similarly  warned  for 
stories  reporting  Nazi  tyranny  and  ter¬ 
rorism.  These  two  correspondents 
lave  been  put  on  two  months’  “proba¬ 
tion,”  after  which  they  may  or  may  not 
be  expelled,  depending  upon  their  con¬ 
duct  in  the  interim,  but  there  seems  no 
basis  for  saying  that  they  have  “given 
assurances.”  The  French  Ambassador 
to  Germany  is  reported  to  have  inter¬ 
vened  on  behalf  of  M.  Loutre,  and  to 
have  warned  the  Reich  government  that 
for  every  h'rench  corresiwndent  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Germany,  three  Nazi  cor¬ 
respondents  would  be  expelled  from 
France.  The  Russian  correspondent, 
however,  could  not  depend  on  lin.e  diplo¬ 
matic  intervention  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Soviet  government  some 
time  ago  to  renew  the  visa  of  Paul 
Scheffer,  who  had  been  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt. 

Two  American  correspondents,  who 
prefer  to  remain  nameless,  were  badly 
beaten  up  by  a  gang  of  Aazi  hoodlums 
alter  a  meeting  at  which  Hitler  spoke 
on  the  night  of  March  2.  l  i.eir  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Chancellor  had  been 
misunderstood,  having  been  regarded  as 
somewhat  less  respectful  that  tne  brown- 
shirts  considered  proper.  Captain  Goer- 
ing,  chief  of  the  J\azi  police,  and  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior,  later  apologized 
very  politely,  and  gave  his  assurances 
that  SUCH  a  thing  would  not  occur 
again.  Dr.  Edward  Dahlberg,  writing 
for  Scribner’s  magazine,  was  struck  in 
the  face  repeatedly  with  a  stick  by  a 
uniformed  Nazi  in  the  Kurfursten 
Damm  Strasse,  one  of  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  streets  in  Berlin.  'J  he  Aazi 
was  arrested  and  the  case  is  in  the 
hands  of  American  diplomatic  otticials. 
Dr.  Dahlberg  suffered  bruises  and  cuts 
on  the  face,  caused  when  his  glasses 
were  broken  by  the  first  blow.  Tiie 
house  of  Dr.  Marek  Kreger,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Robotnik,  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  paper  of  Warsaw,  was  entered, 
searched,  and  damaged,  presumably  by 
Nazis. 

Correspondents  in  present-day  Ger¬ 
many  not  only  are  obliged  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  a  censorship  as  an 
obstacle  to  unhampered  news  transmis¬ 
sion,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  tacts 
at  all  is  greatly  increased.  The  Ger¬ 
man  press  no  longer  gives  more  than 
one  side  of  the  news,  and  opposition 
opinion  has  been  driven  to  cover.  Jews, 
Communists,  and  Socialists  are  all 
•marked  men”  and  at  least  one  .\meri- 
can  correspondent  of  very  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  Berlin  says  that  he  cannot  find 
his  Communist  friends  at  all,  so  deeply 
tove  they  buried  themselves;  his  Jewish 
frirads,  if  they  have  not  Hed  Germany, 
prefer  to  have  him  come  to  their  homes 
rather  than  to  venture  out;  while  his 
Socialist  friends  are  afraid  to  be  seen 
speaking  to  a  foreign  correspondent  on 
the  street  and  will  talk  to  him,  if  at  all, 
only  at  an  apparently  “chance  ’  meeting 
in  a  cafe.  All  correspondents  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  are  listened  to  and  perhaps  re¬ 
corded.  This  induces  them  to  be  very 
di^reet  in  what  they  say,  particularly 
when  failure  to  do  so  might  make  diffi¬ 
culty  for  some  other  person.  So  far, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  mail,  although  t.,at  is  now 
legally  permissible  in  Germanv.  Some 
correspondents  whose  knowledge  of  Ger¬ 
man  affairs  is  profound,  can,  of  course, 
carry  on  even  when  such  valuable  news 
purees  “dry  up,”  but  it  does  not  make 
the  tosk  any  simpler,  especially  when  the 
government  cooperation  with  the  press, 
long  notable  in  Germany,  is  changed  to 
a  propaganda  service.  Even  officials  of 
the  former  regime,  who  still  continue 
in  office,  and  may  feel  inclined  to  be 


helpful,  do  not  dare  to  be  entirely  frank 
for  fear  of  losing  their  official  heads. 

Whether  the  correspondents’  lot  is  to 
become  better  or  worse  “depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  correspondents,”  the 
government  press  bureau  candidly  de¬ 
clares.  If  the  correspondents  continue 
to  send  “malicious  and  untrue”  stories, 
“wild  reports  of  bloodshed  and  terror” 
in  Germany,  the  government  “cannot 
permit  it  I”  It  is  suggested,  further,  that 
foreigners  cannot  know  what  is  right 
and  proper  for  Germans  in  the  way  of 
government  or  discipline.  Hence,  it  is 
implied,  if  the  press  representatives 
will  simply  accept  the  handouts  of  the 
new  propaganda  department,  and  believe 
all  that  they  are  told  by  officials,  then 
they  will  have  no  trouble  with  censor¬ 
ship,  nor  need  they  anticipate  expulsion. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  censor¬ 
ship  is  carried  on  at  the  Central  Tele¬ 
graph  Office  in  the  Montbijou  Strasse, 
where  Herren  Sebastiani,  Koppeurman, 
Hillebrecht,  and  Block — civil  servants — 
do  the  honors  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
press,  at  least.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Dr.  Goebbels  will  direct  all  future 
business  with  the  press,  foreign  and 
domestic,  as  a  part  of  his  propaganda 
ministry,  in  which  the  press,  the  wire¬ 
less,  the  film,  the  theatre,  the  schools, 
and  the  lecture  platform  will  be  utilized 
to  teach  the  German  people  and  the 
world  at  large  that  the  Hitler  brand  of 
fascism  is  the  right  thing  for  Germany. 
Even  the  German  people  are  yet  far 
from  convinced,  it  would  seem,  for  re¬ 
cent  election  figures  show  49  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  holding  other  opinions. 
Echoes  of  this  underlying  discontent  are 
to  be  found  in  the  hasty  emigration  of 
Jews  and  others,  provided  they  are  able 
to  get  across  the  border.  Even  some 
American  correspondents  are  being 
asked  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  Germans 
in  difficulties.  A  Communist  risked  his 
life  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  American  cor- 
resp<Mident’s  office  to  report  that  two  of 
his  friends  had  disappeared  and  to  ask 
help  in  finding  them,  .\nother  corre¬ 
spondent  receives  several  letters  a  day, 
usually  anonymous,  from  distracted  per¬ 
sons  whose  friends  and  relatives  have 
been  imprisoned  or  have  disappeared. 
Even  the  Nazis  agree  that  there  is  a 
real  “revolution”  in  Germany  and,  while 
they  object  to  the  phrase  “reign  of  ter¬ 
ror,”  the  plight  of  Jews,  Communists, 
and  Socialists  is  obvious. 

If  the  troubles  of  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Germany  seem  serious,  they 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  troubles 
of  the  German  press  itself,  and  the 
troubles  of  German  journalists  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  On  Feb.  28,  a  month  after  Hit¬ 
ler  became  Chancellor,  President  Hin- 
denburg  invoked  Article  48,  the  “elastic 
clause”  of  the  Weimar  Constitution,  by 
which,  acting  “for  the  protection  of  the 
state  and  the  people”  he  rescinded  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  full  personal  privacy. 
Some  papers  were  stopped,  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  press  was  warn^  against  repro¬ 
ducing  stories  appearing  in  the  foreign 
press,  including  such  conservative  pa¬ 
pers  as  the  London  Times.  By  threats 
much  of  the  German  press  was  effectu¬ 
ally  muzzled  and  brought  into  line.  On 
March  1  the  entire  Communist  press, 
consisting  of  49  newspapers  and  includ¬ 
ing  Die  Rote  Fahne,  of  Berlin,  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  one  month,  but  it  later  was 
stated  that  this  suppression  would  be 
renewed  again  and  again,  making  it  in 
fact  a  permanent  suppression.  On  the 
same  date  the  entire  Socialist  press  was 
suppressed  for  two  weeks,  and  it  is  ex- 
Iiected  that  this  also  will  be  renewed. 
It  affected  135  newspapers,  among  th^ 
Vorwaerts,  whose  editor,  Friedrich 
Stampfer,  was  arrested.  The  immediate 
complaint  against  the  Socialist  and  Com¬ 
munist  press  was  the  unanimity  with 
which  it  blamed  the  Nazis  themselves 
for  the  Reichstag  fire.  In  effect,  184 
newspapers  have  been  permanently  sup¬ 
pressed. 

Many  other  newspapers  were  sup¬ 
pressed  for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Some¬ 
times  the  suspension  would  be  renewed 
when  it  expired,  and  sometimes  the 
period  of  suspension  would  be  reduced 
following  “explanations  and  assurances,” 
which  meant,  in  fact,  that  the  offending 
editor  had  been  removed.  Most  often 
the  editor’s  offense  was  having  been 


born  a  Jew.  Center  or  Catholic  party 
papers  were  the  most  commonly  affect¬ 
ed,  aside  from  the  Socialist  and  Com¬ 
munist  sheets,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  the  only  ones.  Possibly  the  most 
famous  paper  suppressed  was  the  Ber¬ 
liner  Tageblatt,  whose  political  editor — 
not  Dr.  Theodor  Wolff — was  removed. 
The  paper  failed  to  appear  on  March 
10,  11,  and  12.  Other  papers  suppressed 
included  the  Kolnische  Volksseitung,  one 
of  the  leading  Center  party  papers;  Tre- 
monia,  of  Dortmund;  the  Bayerischer 
Ktirier,  of  Munich ;  Germania,  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  regarded  as  the  organ  of  former 
Chancellor  Bruening;  Acht  Uhr  Abden- 
blatt,  of  Berlin;  Tempo,  of  Berlin,  and 
so  many  others  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
records  of  their  suppressions  and  re¬ 
sumptions. 

Even  the  Wolff  Telegraph  Bureau, 
the  great  official  German  news  agency, 
allied  with  the  Associated  Press,  Reu¬ 
ters,  Havas,  and  Rengo,  is  due  to  fall 
into  Nazi  control,  it  is  freely  predifted. 
At  present  it  is  administer^  by  Jews 
and  that  is  held  unlikely  to  be  permitted 
to  continue. 

It  is  recalled  in  Berlin  that  the  Italian 
Fascists  used  somewhat  the  same  tactics 
as  the  German  Fascists  appear  to  be 
using  to  gain  control  of  the  press  and 
to  stifle  opposition,  although  they  were 
not  quite  so  hasty  as  the  Hitlerites  have 
been.  Thus,  it  is  whispered  in  Berlin 
that  the  Nazis  aim  to  gain  control  of 
single  newspapers  by  forcing  unfriendly 
editors  or  publishers  to  withdraw,  and 
that  they  may  try  to  obtain  the  great 
publishing  houses  of  Rudolf  Mosse  and 
the  Ullstein  Verlag,  both  controlled  by 
Jews.  Ullstein  is  the  largest  publishing 
concern  in  Germany,  and,  in  addition  to 
producing  newspapers,  magazines,  an¬ 
nuals,  and  books,  it  has  its  own  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  telegraphic  news  agency, 
and  film  producing  unit.  It  employs 
probably  5,000  persons,  among  whom  are 
many  Germans  who  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work  if  the  organization  were  to 
be  closed  down.  Rather  than  cause  that 
to  happen,  some  persons  predict  that  both 
concerns  eventually  will  be  purchased  1^ 
the  Fascists  for  a  fraction  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  worth.  First  they  will  be  “worn 
down”  by  forcing  or  frightening  adver¬ 
tisers  to  cease  using  them,  and  by  harry¬ 
ing  the  concern  through  repeated  sus¬ 
pensions  of  newspapers.  One  of  the 
five  Ullstein  brothers  is  reported  to 
have  been  roughly  handled  at  Nazi 
police  headquarters  some  time  ago,  and 
a  son  of  one  of  the  brothers  “escaped” 
into  Austria  a  few  days  ago.  The  Ber¬ 
liner  Tageblatt  and  Acht  Uhr  Abden- 
blatt,  both  owned  by  the  Mosse  concern ; 
and  Tempo,  an  Ullstein  paper,  have 
been  among  those  suspended. 

American  publishers,  placed  in  similar 
positions,  might  appeal  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  for 
support  and  assistance.  Out  of  3,600 
German  dailies.  2,060  belong  to  the 
Verein  der  Deutsche  Zeitungs  Verlager, 
or  the  Socie^  of  German  Newspaper 
Publishers.  Of  these  newspapers,  50 
have  been  suspended,  but  no  aid  has  been 
asked  because  it  is  too  generally  recog¬ 


nized,  as  an  official  of  the  society  puts 
it,  that  “this  is  not  a  matter  of  right 
but  one  of  force.” 

There  are  those  who  contend  that,  un- 
pleasant  as  the  situation  may  be  for  Ger¬ 
man  publishers,  they  brought  it  on  them¬ 
selves  by  misuse  of  their  privileges  and 
opportunities.  Germany,  with  half  the 
I>opulation  of  the  United  States,  1^ 
twice  as  many  daily  newspapers.  There 
are  26  political  parties  in  Germany  and 
each  has  its  press,  with  newspapers  b 
many  cities.  These  publications  often 
are  not  newspapers  in  the  American 
sense  of  the  word,  but  scarcely  more 
than  small  propaganda  sheets. 

The  Nazis  recognize  the  power  of  the 
press  as  an  agency  of  government,  and 
propose  to  use  it  as  such.  Hitler  him¬ 
self  has  said  that  “the  press  is  an  m- 
strument  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  which  the  state  has  to  secure  for 
itself  with  reckless  energy,  in  order  to 
place  the  same  at  the  services  of  the 
state  and  nation.”  The  Nazi  party  pro¬ 
gram  also  states  frankly  that  “Since  the 
press  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
powers  of  the  state,  all  newspapers  in¬ 
fringing  upon  the  public  interests  shall 
be  prohibited.”  This  gives  a  Dictator 
almost  unlimited  scope  in  interpreting 
what  constitutes  “infringement  upon  the 
public  interests.”  It  nieans  the  end  of 
all  divergent  views  in  the  German 
press.  It  means,  apparently,  that  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  will  be  expected  to 
play  the  Nazi  game  or  get  out. 

If  it  is  a  medieval  control  of  public 
opinion  that  is  desired  in  Germany, 
there  should  be  no  official  surprise  at 
one  additional  relic  of  the  middle  ages 
that  has  reappeared  there  in  the  last  few 
weeks — and  that  is  the  ancient  News- 
Letter.  It  has  been  revived  by  intel¬ 
ligent  Germans,  rebelling  against  the 
press  gag  which  prevents  them  getting 
anything  much  to  read  aside  from  the 
semi-hysterical  utterances  of  Der  .in¬ 
griff,  Dr.  Goebbels’  paper,  which  now 
has  about  a  million  circulation,  by  far 
the  largest  in  Germany ;  or  the  political 
propaganda  of  Volkischer  Beobachter, 
Adolf  Hitler’s  official  organ,  published 
at  Munich  and  also  in  Berlin.  The 
News-Letters  consist  of  translations 
from  such  papers  as  the  Manchesttr 
Guardian  and  the  Times,  of  London, 
typewritten  or  mimeographed  for  secret 
circulation. 

Possibly  the  most  perfect  sunimaria- 
tion  of  the  Nazi  attitude  toward  the 
press,  and  certainly  the  latest  and  most 
official  view,  is  presented  by  Dr.  Godi- 
bels  himself.  Minister  of  Propaganda, 
who  said  today : 

“I  do  not  think  that  repeated  bam 
on  the  press  represents  a  normal  situa¬ 
tion.  This  Government  believes  that 
the  press  must  help  the  Government 
To  that  end,  criticism  may  sometimes  be 
necessary,  but  the  criticism  must  never 
be  of  a  kind  which  can  be  used  in  othr 
nations  to  discredit  the  Reich  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Government  now  foresees 
the  time  when  the  press,  through  the 
activity  of  the  new  Ministry  for  Na¬ 
tional  Enlightenment  and  Propaganda, 
will  develop  into  a  piano  on  which  it  can 
play.” 
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Sixth  riooi.  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana 
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retail  sales  figures  recovering 

FROM  EFFECTS  OF  BANK  HOLIDAY 

Present  Level  Somewhat  Better  Than  Before  Moratorium,  Repmrts 
From  Stores  Say — ^Wholesale  Prices  Expected  to  Rise, 
Bringing  IncresMed  Consumer  Buying 


tors.  The  former  is  the  more  construc¬ 
tive  course  and  one  which  will  still  be 
felt  long  after  the  depression  has  been 
forgotten.” 

William  J.  Wells,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark  said: 

“Conditions  certainly  are  improving. 
The  late  Easter  will  help  things  along, 
because  it  is  bound  to  be  warm  by  April 
16  and  people  will  have  to  have  new 
spring  outfits  for  the  occasion.  The 
crowds  in  our  store  during  the  last  few 
days  are  a  sign  of  the  upward  trend. 
Just  before  Easter  we  expect  to  put  on 
additional  sales  help  as  we  always  do  at 
that  period.” 

Abraham  Schindel,  v 


A  COUPLE  OF  CONVINCING 
TESTIMONIALS 


“Our  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  suc¬ 
cess  for  present  and  near  future  vigor¬ 
ous  retail  promotion  is  confirmed  by 
our  experience  of  the  past  few  days. 
With  people’s  money  morally  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Government  in  banks  which 
the  Government  officially  permitted  to 
open,  we  have  found  a  sharp  and 
marked  upturn  in  volume  of  customer 
traffic  and  interest.  There  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  customer  psychology — they 
want  to  buy,  they  need  things,  and  they 
will  buy  if  we  tell  them  in  the  right 
way  and  they  believe  what  we  tell.” 

Another  comment  made  public  this 
week  was  that  of  Philip  Le  Boutillier, 
president  of  Best  &  Co.,  New  York, 


■ice-president  of 
the  Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark, 
had  this  to  say:  “We  know  business  is 
on  the  upturn  and  we  are  confident  it 
will  continue  so. 

“There  is  every  indication  that  whole¬ 
sale  prices  are  about  to  rise.  That,  in 
turn,  will  affect  retail  prices.  And, 
oddly  enough,  when  prices  ^gin  to 
rise,  our  store  business  invariably  in¬ 
creases.  For  one  thing  people  will  want 
to  buy  before  prices  go  still  higher.” 

From  widely  separated  cities  came  re¬ 
ports  of  a  friendly  interchange  between 
newspapers  and  retailers.  The  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News  on  March  14  used  adver¬ 
tising  copy  headed,  “Hats  Off  to  the 
Retailer!”,  following  with  this  tribute: 

“He  doesn’t  know  what  the  word 
‘quit’  means.  Banks  may  d^lare  a 
holiday  ....  factories  dismiss  their 
workers  ....  and  smokestacks  stand 
idle  .  .  .  but  he  smiles  and  makes  the 
best  of  it.  He  wiggles  through  some¬ 
how  .  .  .  always  optimistic  ...  al¬ 
ways  believing. 

“In  spite  of  politics  and  pessimists  the 
..  .  Retailer  is  out  in  front  of  the  procession 

other  year  of  such  conditions  as  prevail  fighting  for  business  with  his  chin  up. 
at  present  and  so  on  until  the  farm  He  has  provided  the  only  leadership  in 
situation  is  adjusted  and  relieved  and  evidence.  Manufacturers  of  consumer 
wealth  begins  to  make  its  appearance  goods  are  operating  on  merchants’  or- 
in  the  agricultural  districts.  During  ders.  Newspapers  live  on  his  adver- 
this  period  business  peaks  and  valleys,  tising.  Most  of  the  trucks,  the  equip- 
so  far  as  the  retail  business  and  retail  ment,  the  supplies  sold  today  are  sold 
linage  are  concerned,  will  be  more  pro-  to  him  or  because  of  him. 
nounced  than  ever.  “What  is  his  secret,  unknown  to  the 

“Retailers  who  hope  to  hold  last  world  at  large,  that  keeps  him  fighting 
year’s  figures,  or  to  make  increases,  can  through  thick  and  thin?  Is  it  a  phil- 
do  so  only  by  w  dening  their  field  of  osophy  he  has  built  and  will  not  change  ? 
newspaper  operation  or  by  adopting  His  dominance  arises  from  just  one  at- 
merchandising  tactics  which  will  take  tribute — and  it  is  no  secret — ‘always  the 

public  is  king !’  ” 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  San  Francisco  by  Robert  A. 


H.  I.  Carlisle  in  Des  Moines  Register 


BRIDGING  THE  CHASM 


Roos,  general  manager  of  Roos  Bros.. 
Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  chains  of  men’s 
clothing  stores  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  who 
sent  the  following  letter  to  all  the  San 
Froncisco  newspapers : 

“The  newspapers  of  the  country  have 
rendered  a  valiant  service  during  a  na¬ 
tional  crisis  which  caused  our  President 
to  take  unto  himself  wartime  powers. 
We  entered  this  crisis.  We  are  in  it 
and  we  are  passing  through  it  safely 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  United  States. 

“All  citizens  sought  the  newspapers 
and  read  the  news  of  the  day  and  gov¬ 
erned  their  business  and  personal  ac¬ 
tions  according  to  how  that  news  af¬ 
fected  them. 

“There  are  other  good  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  but  we,  the  advertisers  of  the 
country,  owe  an  obligation  to  our  news¬ 
papers  for,  without  them,_  there  would 
have  been  chaos  and  a  spirit  of  unrest 
that  would  have  taken  a  much  longei 
time  to  quiet.” 

Roos  Bros,  followed  this  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  four-column  advertisement  in 
twelve  California  newspapers  under  the 
heading.  “Watch  America  Bounce 
Back !”  It  caused  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment  and  brought  requests  for  several 
thousand  reprints.  As  a  consequence, 
the  organization  got  out  a  red.  white, 
and  blue  windshield  sticker  saying. 
“Watch  America  Bounce  Back.” 

The  advertisement,  prepared  by  Emil 
Brisacher  and  Staff,  western  advertising 
agency,  began: 

“If  anyone  thinks  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  Americans  are  going  to 
walk  around  with  patched  pants,  eat 
poor  food,  drive  old  rattle-trap  cars,  let 
the  rain  drip  through  porous  roofs  onto 
tousled,  unbarbered  heads,  and  desert 
D  /■'L  1  V-  L  •  >  .  theaters  and  movie  palaces  for  any 

By  Lharles  Kuhn  in  Indianapolis  News  great  length  of  time  .  .  .  he’s  wrong. 
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Editor 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
AWARDS  FOR  1932 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

A  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit 
to  the  New  York  Sun.  This  advertise¬ 
ment,  illustrated  on  page  13,  was 
part  of  a  campaign  which  won  a  first 
award.  It  described  tersely  and  com¬ 
pletely  the  news  and  feature  service  of 
the  Sun's  Saturday  issue. 

For  the  most  valuable  campaign  for 
circulation  purposes: 

A  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention 
to  the  New  York  Sun.  This  award  was 
made  primarily  on  the  campaign  for 
Saturday  circulation,  but  the  general  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Sun’s  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns  was  also  considered  in 
giving  this  paper  first  place. 

A  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit 
to  the  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald.  This  cam(»ign,  one  page  of 
which  is  shown,  discussed  in  simple 
direct  phrase  the  carrier  service  of 
these  papers,  stressing  the  character¬ 
building  features  of  the  News  and  Age- 
Herald  newspaper  boy  organization. 

For  the  most  valuable  single  adver¬ 
tisement  directed  to  advertisers: 

A  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention 
to  the  New  York  Daily  News.  The 
winning  copy,  illustrated  on  page  13, 
was  notable  for  illustration,  head¬ 
line  treatment,  and  simple  argument. 

A  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit 
to  the  Pfailadeli^ia  Bulletin.  This  copy, 
which  is  shown  elsewhere,  combined  in 
one  page,  a  pictorial  and  word  story  of 
the  Philadelphia  market,  the  illustra¬ 
tions  depicting  commerce  as  exemplified 
by  a  broad  busy  boulevard;  industry,  in 
a  mill  scene;  construction,  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  the  home  ownership  of  which 
Philadelphia  is  justly  proud. 

For  the  best  campaign  of  three  or 
more  advertisements  directed  to  adver¬ 
tisers: 

A  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention 
to  the  New  York  Daily  News.  The 
winning  campaign  included  the  copy 
which  won  the  individual  advertisement 
award  and  was  marked  by  the  peculiarly 
fresh,  direct  phraseolo^  characteristic 
of  this  paper’s  promotion.  The  cam¬ 
paign  including  more  than  a  score  of 
pieces,  covered  many  fields,  individual 
pieces  usually  having  a  special  group  as 
a  target,  as  well  as  a  general  appeal. 

For  the  mast  valuable  advertisement 
for  promotion  of  classified  adz’ertising : 

A  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention 
to  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  This  adver¬ 
tisement,  part  of  a  campaign,  is  shown. 
Its  chief  feature  is  an  aerial  photograph 
of  the  Olympic  Bowl,  comparing  the 
vast  assembly  in  its  seats  to  the  still 
larger  audience  reached  by  users  of  the 
paper’s  classified  columns. 

A  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  This  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  part  of  a  campaign  and 
combined  merit  in  headline,  illustration, 
and  terse  statement  of  results  frcmi 
Daily  News  want  ads.  It  is  illustrated 
on  page  13. 

For  the  best  campaign  of  three  or 
more  advertisements  for  promotion  of 
classified  advertising: 

A  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  This  cam¬ 
paign,  of  which  the  above-mentioned  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  a  part,  places  emphasis 
upon  results  attained  by  Daily  News  ad¬ 
vertisers.  It  was  prepared  by  Homer 
McKee,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

A  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit 
to  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  This  was  a 
small-space  campaign,  detailing  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  Journal  want  advertise¬ 
ments  in  selling,  buying  and  exchange  of 
automobiles,  furniture  and  other  house¬ 
hold  articles. 

For  the  most  valuable  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertisement: 

A  Certificate  of  HonoraMe  Mention 
to  the  New  York  Daily  News.  The 
winning  advertisement,  which  attracted 
much  attention  when  it  appeared  early 
last  year,  is  entitled  “The  Flame  in  the 
Valley.”  Its  theme  was  the  increased 
advertising  volume  and  number  erf  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  Daily  News  during 
1931,  in  a  jieriod  when  all  business  was 
smothered  under  an  avalanche  of  minus 
signs. 
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A  Certificate  of  Distinguis’  ed  Merit 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  This 
advertisement,  used  both  in  newspaper 
and  trade  paper  advertising,  graphically 
tells  the  Herald  Tribune’s  story  of  the 
morning  newspaper  as  an  instrument  of 
waking-hour  buying  activity,  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  hours  of  enjoyment  and 
slumber  which  follow  the  reading  of 
evening  papers.  It  is  illustrated  on 
page  13. 

For  the  best  trade  paper  campaign: 

A  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention 
to  the  New  York  Daily  News.  No 
particular  one  of  the  many  trade  paper 
campaigns  conducted  by  the  Daily  News 
was  preferred  by  the  judges  in  their 
general  admiration  of  this  paper’s  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  group  of  promotion.  Cam¬ 
paigns  were  directed  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  through  the  recognized  adver¬ 
tising  trade  publications,  to  retailers 
through  their  peculiar  media,  and  to 
I)articular  groups  of  national  advertisers 
through  publications  which  attract  little 
newspaper  advertising.  Statistics  were 
treat^  in  light  fashion,  often  humor¬ 
ously  illustrated.  There  were  few 
typographical  tricks,  but  in  one  adver¬ 
tisement,  a  lengthy  catalog  of  statistics 
was  interrupted  with  a  marginal  “Pst,” 
directed  to  an  item  in  which  the  par¬ 
ticular  trade  paper  audience  might  be 
interested. 

A  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The 
full-year  campaign  of  this  paper  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PuBUSHER  was  selected  by  the 
judges,  attention-arresting  value  being 
combined 'with  a  continuity  of  theme. 

For  the  most  valuable  single  mailing 
piece  directed  to  advertisers: 

A  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention 
to  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  This  large- 
size  folder,  the  front  cover  of  which  is 
illustrated,  treated  in  striking  fashion 
the  interest  of  women  readers  in  the 
Free  Press  as  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  letters  received. 

A  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit 
to  the  New  York  Daily  News.  This 
award  was  made  for  a  book  of  reprints 
from  Retailing  of  a  campaign  directed 
to  store  advertisers.  Its  front  cover  is 
illustrated. 

For  the  most  valuable  mailing  cam¬ 
paign  of  three  or  more  pieces  directed 
to  ^vertisers. 

A  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  This 
award  was  m.ade  for  a  striking  series 
of  booklets  and  brochures  on  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  color  and  colorgravure  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  not  possible  to  illus¬ 
trate  these  booklets  in  black  and  white. 
They  are  done  in  a  red  and  blue  color 
scheme  on  medium-weight  buff  stock.  _ 

A  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit 
to  the  New  York  American.  This 
award  was  made  for  a  series  of  book¬ 
lets  entitled  “The  American  Commenta¬ 
tor”  and  containing  reprints  of  articles 
and  cartoons  from  the  feature  pages  of 
the  American.  It  is  not  possible  to  il¬ 
lustrate  these. 

For  the  most  valuable  data  book, 
analysing  the  market  and  the  newspaper. 

A  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention 
to  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  This  award 
was  made  for  a  large  presentation  book, 
bound  in  heavy  brard,  and  containing 
colored  maps  and  large  type  statistics 
covering  every  phase  of  the  Milwaukee 
market  and  the  Journal’s  circulation. 

A  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit 
to  the  New  York  Sun.  This  award  was 
made  for  a  complete,  profusely  indexed 
data  boirfc,  similar  to  that  which  won 
the  1931  award,  but  brought  up  to  date. 

For  the  most  valuable  research  study, 
analysing  some  specific  phase  of  the 
market  or  the  newspaper: 

A  Certificate  of  Honorable  Mention 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  This 
award  was  made  for  a  study  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  Sunday  Magazine  cov¬ 
erage,  attractively  presented  in  color, 
and  comparing  its  scope  and  reader  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  that  of  national  maga¬ 
zines. 

A  Certificate  of  Distinguished  Merit 
to  the  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising 
Agency,  for  a  series  of  studies  present¬ 
ing  basic  data  on  the  markets  covered 
by  several  newspapers  represented  by 
this  organization. 


N.  Y.  NEWS  PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT 


Front  row  (left  to  right) — Harry  Corash,  Miss  V.  Sinclair  Dakin,  Harold  Smith; 
Rear  row  (left  to  right)— Sherman  P.  Storer,  Jean  Russell,  Howard  Roper| 
L.  El.  McGivena,  B.  M.  Broudy,  and  George  Morris. 


The  Daily  Nezes’  1932  copy  sub-  group  have  the  following  duties  in  th« 
mitted  in  the  Newspaper  Promotion  News  promotion  department — Mr.  Cor- 
Contest  was  written  by  Mr.  McGivena,  ash,  manager  of  research;  Miss  Dakin, 
promotion  manager;  Mr.  Roper,  in  miscellaneous  copy;  Mr.  Smith,  house 
charge  of  copy  and  research,  and  Mr.  and  circulation  copy;  Mr.  Storer,  sta- 
Morris,  formerly  promotion  manager  of  tistician;  Mr.  Russell,  miscellaneous 
Liberty.  Other  members  of  the  above  copy;  Mr.  Broudy,  production. 


PROMOTION  MANAGERS  WHO  DIRECTED 
PRIZE-WINNING  EFFORTS 


Elsa  Lang  W.  J.  Damm  Geo.  Benneyan  L.  J.  F.  Moou 


Eugene  Katz  Homer  McKee  L.  W.  West  H.  W.  Hoiu 


HOME-OFFICE  products  divided 
honors  about  evenly  with  mate¬ 
rial  produced  in  advertising  agencies  in 
the  awards  of  the  1932  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  pro¬ 
motion  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Elsa  Lang,  promotion  manager,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Batten,  .  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  promotion 
is  directed  and  produced  by  Homer  Mc¬ 
Kee,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 

The  New  York  Sun  advertising  is  all 
office-produced  under  the  charge  of 
George  Bennevan,  {M-omotion  manager. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  also  produces 
all  promotion  in  its  own  shop,  directed 
by  W.  J.  Damm,  promotion  manager. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  promotion 
is  directed  and  produced  by  the  Dono¬ 


van-Armstrong  Advertising  Agency  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  New  York  Atnerican  advertisini 
is  directed  by  Louis  J.  F.  Moore,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  and  now  president  of  the 
national  association,  with  the  coopov 
tion  of  the  McCZann-Erickson  Adverti*- 
ing  Agency,  New  York.  , 

The  Birmingham  News  and 
Herald,  submitted  an  office-prodow 
campaign,  executed  by  H.  W.  HoWi 
promotion  manager. 

The  Westchester  County  Newspaper 
campaign  was  prepared  by  McCann- 
Erickson.  .  . 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  promotioo  ts 
in  charge  of  Lyndon  E.  West,  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  . 

The  research  studies  submitted  by  the 
E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency. 
New  York,  were  prepared  by  Eugene 
Katz  of  that  organization. 
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DETROIT  PUBLISHER 

may  sue  priest 

Charges  Will  Be  Brought  by 
Press  end  E.  D.  Stair — 
Paper  Says  Priest  Gambled 
with  Charity  Funds 


“We  are  depositors  first  and  last. 
And  no  one  is  trying  to  escape  stock 
liability.  You  can’t  do  it  and  we  are 
not  trying  to.” 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to 
President  Roosevelt  by  Mr.  Stair  on 
Monday : 

“A  slanderous  radio  attack  has  been 
made  against  myself  and  other  citizens 
of  this  city  in  connection  with  the  bank¬ 
ing  situation  here  by  Father  Charles  E. 


PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESS 


KAPPA  TAU  ALPHA  ELECTS 


(Special  to  Editox  &  Publisher) 

»/  -xi  c..;fo  nig  siiuauon  nere  oy  ratner  canaries  xl. 

^  1  ^  fiW  Coughlin,  who  presents  himself  from 

jnd  ffiminal  slider  w  1  time  to  time  as  the  spokesman  for  your 

joon  by  the  an^  Administration.  To  clarify  the  situa- 

tion  and  to  save  our  City  from  such 
Rev.  Father  Charles  E  CougWm,pasto^^  inflammatory  attacks,  to  still  all  false 

^  fitTone'  fumors  and  to  vindicate  the  dignity 

Royal  Oak  MicE,  and  26  radio  stati^^^^^^^  community,  I  ur- 

over  which  he  broadcast  a  e  m  gently  request  that  you  direct  your  De- 

Sooday  attacking  the  character  of  t  partment  of  Justice  to  begin  an  imme- 

Frtt  K  diate  and  thorough  and  complete  inves- 

tiflo  with  the  Detroit  banking  situation,  tjgation.  We  stand  unafraid  and  eager 

Xhe  ^rmon,  which  was  preac  ed  by  co-operate  in  every  way  to  save  our 
Father  Coughlin  on  his  regul^  Sunday  slanderous  wreckers, 

afternoon  broadcast,  was  placed  on  the 
air  by  radio  station  WJR,  of  Detroit, 
and  25  other  stations  afliliated  with  it 
in  an  independent  hookup  for  the  broad¬ 
cast.  All  of  the  26  stations  will  be 
as  co-defendants  with  Father 
Coughlin  in  the  libel  and  criminal  slan¬ 
der  action  to  be  brought  later. 

Letters  informing  the  radio  stations 
of  the  pending  action  and  calling  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be 
held  strictly  accountable  for  any  con¬ 
tinued  alleged  violation  of  the  laws  of 
libel,  were  mailed  Tuesday  to  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  stations  involved  by  Mal¬ 
colm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  director  of 
the  Free  Press. 

The  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Leo 
Fitzpatrick,  manager  of  WJR,  from 
which  the  broadcast  originated,  read  as 
follows : 

“Pending  action  for  libel  and  criminal 
slander  against  Father  Charles  E. 

Coughlin,  your  station,  and  your  allied 
group  of  stations,  for  the  utterly  false 
and  vicious  attacks  upon  Mr.  E.  D. 

Stair,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Mr. 

Stair’s  associates,  you  are  hereby  having 
called  to  your  attention  your  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  co-partnership  in  this 
campaign  of  villification. 

“This  is  being  officially  sent  to  you 
as  a  matter  of  record  for  use  in  case 
of  continued  violation  of  the  laws  of  libel. 

“Due  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Stair  we 
are  unable  to  proceed  immediately.  We 
wish  to  assure  you  that  you  personally, 
and  your  station,  will  be  held  to  stric^l 
accountability  in  this  and  future  action.” 

Among  the  statements  made  by 
Father  Coughlin  in  his  radio  talk  are: 


“(Signed)  E.  D.  Stair.” 

The  Free  Press,  in  a  page  one  edi¬ 
torial  on  Tuesday,  March  28,  denied 
specified  allegations  made  by  Father 
Coughlin  in  his  Sunday  after^'^on  ad¬ 
dress  and  listed  them  by  paragraphs, 
each  charge  and  answer  being  listed  un¬ 
der  a  sub  head  as  “Falsehood  No.  1,” 
etc. 

In  a  statement  issued  Monday,  Bishop 
Michael  J.  Gallagher,  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Detroit,  said 
among  man'-  things  that: 

“It  must  be  understood  that  when 
Father  Coughlin  discusses  the  banking 
situation,  he  is  not  spiking  for  the 
Catholic  Church  and  his  opinions  are 
only  as  good  as  his  arguments.” 

Today’s  Free  Press  carried  a  Page 
One  attack  on  Father  Coughlin,  under 
the  banner  head :  “Coughlin’s  Stock 
Gambling  with  Charity  Funds  Bared.” 


Dean  Martin  Praisea  Bank  Holiday 
Service  at  Miaaouri  Meeting 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Moberly,  Mo.,  March  27 — A  tribute 
to  American  newspapers  for  averting  a 
panic  during  the  recent  financial  crisis 
and  banking  holiday,  was  paid  by  Dean 
Frank  L.  Martin,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Northeast  Missouri  Press 
Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  here, 
March  24  and  25. 

Dean  Martin  said  the  American  press 
has  rendered  no  greater  service  in  its 
history  than  the  part  played  during  the 
banking  holiday,  in  averting  a  “panic 
of  fear  by  intelligently  keeping  the  pub¬ 
lic  informed,  hour  by  hour,  of  the  latest 
developments.” 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers. 
Waller  W.  Eubank,  editor,  Madison 
Times,  was  elected  president.  Mr. 
Eubank  has  been  acting  president  since 
the  death  of  Val  Giesler,  editor,  Salis¬ 
bury  Spectator. 

James  Todd,  publisher,  Moberly  Mon¬ 
itor-Index,  was  elected  vice-president; 
W.  H.  Meintire,  Vandalia  Mail,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer ;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Henderson, 
LaPlata  Home  Press,  field  secretary. 

A  resolution  declaring  newspapers 
“the  one  supreme  force  that  can  be 
counted  on  at  all  times,”  was  adopted. 

Wallace  Crossley,  president,  Missouri 
Press  Association,  predicted  that  better 
times  are  not  “just  around  the  comer, 
but  are  straight  ahead.”  Crossley,  a 
former  lieutenant  governor  of  Missouri, 
and  publisher  of  the  Warrensburg  Star- 
Journal,  said  “slipshod  methods  of  run¬ 
ning  a  newspaper  are  rapidly  passing, 
but  there  are  many  of  us  whose  busi¬ 
ness  methods  need  to  be  adjusted  to  get 
in  step  with  the  times.” 


FLORIDA  DAIUES  MEET 


J.  S.  Mims  of  Tampa  Tribune  Elected 
President  at  Tampa  . 

Many  phases  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  from  legalized  beer  and  wine 
advertising  to  circulation  building,  were 
discussed  March  25  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  "Tampa  of  the  Associated  Dailies 
of  Florida.  J.  S.  Mims,  Tampa  Tribune, 
was  elected  president  to  succeed  Ross 
A.  Reeder,  publisher,  Miami  News, 
F.  P.  Beddow,  Jacksonville  Journal, 
was  named  treasurer,  and  C.  H. 
McEwen,  St.  Augustine,  secretary. 

Ellis  C.  Hollums,  Miami  Herald,  was 
“The  Detroit  pieople,  spiecifically,  had  elected  president  of  the  Associated  Press 
teen  outwitted  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Stair  of  Club  of  Florida.  These  members  were 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  who  is  president  made  directors:  Ross  A.  Reeder, Miomi 
of  the  holding  company,  along  with  his  News  and  G.  V.  Harpier,  Miami  Herald; 
Jssociates  in  organized  pillage.  W.  A.  Elliott,  Jacksomnlle  Times- 

“For  20  years  or  more  the  pieople  of  Union;  C.  C.  Carr,  St.  Petersburg 
this  nation  have  been  suffering  from  the  Times;  Victor  Morgan,  Clearwater  Sun ; 
slavery  of  Mellonism.  Its  vehicles  of  A.  H.  Chapman,  Bradenton  Herald; 
propaganda  oftentimes  were  the  mouths  R.  W.  BentW,  Tampa  Times;  H.  D. 
of  government  officials  and  sometimes  Leavengood,  Ocala  Star;  W.  A.  Payne, 
the  columns  of  news  journals  similar  to  West  Palm  Beach,  Palm  Beach  Post, 
Detroit  Free  Press.  and  George  C.  Willings,  Pensacola. 

^0  spread  their  propaganda  there 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  scurrilous  articles  indirectly 
attacking  the  government  for  venturing 
to  establish  a  new  bank  in  this  city — 
this  new  institution  of  the  people,  by  the 
Ptople  and  for  the  people.  'The  old 
racket  must  continue !” 

The  complete  text  of  Father  Cough¬ 
lin  s  ulk  was  carried  by  the  Free  Press 
m  Its  Monday  morning  editions,  together 
tH.  ^  answering  editorial  on  page  one. 

^  two  afternoon  papers  also  carried 
the  complete  text  of  the  radio  talk  along 
statements  from  Mr.  Stair. 

"h®>  questioned  about  the  attack  on 
j"™  hfr.  Stair  termed  Father  Coughlin’s 
talk  as  cruel,  vicious,  vague  and  tose- 
In  an  interview  with  a  Detroit 
•'^porter  Mr.  Stair  said: 

My  primary  interest  in  the  banking 
tiution  IS  that  of  depositor.  I  am 
w  a  banker.  I  have  never  wanted  to 
ito^a  banker. 

interests  have  close  to  three- 
QMrters  of  a  million  dollars  tied  up  in 
Won  banks.  So  you  can  see  that  get- 
of  that  money  is  our 


PROGRESS 

in  any  field 
d  epends  upon  consistently 
putting  forth  the  best  we 
have  to  offer. 

.That  accounts 
for  the  success  of 
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THE  L.  MARTIN  CO. 

45  East  42nd  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THEY  SAY- 

"Extraordinarily  interesting," — 
Edward  Price  Bell,  former  dean  of 
foreign  correspondents,  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

"It  helps  to  keep  me  informed  of 
developments  in  the  profession." 
—Claude  M.  Gray,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Daily  Bulletin. 

"A  publication  all  alert  newspaper¬ 
men  should  read  >regularly." — 
Barry  Paris,  editor.  International 
News  Service. 

"Readers  keep  their  issues  and 
refer  to  them  again  and  again.” — 
Frank  W.  McDonough,  associate 
editor.  Better  Homes  &  Gardens. 

"Appeals  directly  to  the  news¬ 
paper  worker.” — L.  B.  N.  Gnaed- 
inger.  New  York  Times. 

''Keeps  the  reader  abreast  of 
journalistic  trends.”  —  Gurney 
Williams,  associate  editor.  Life. 
They're  talking  about — 
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Director  of  Louisiana  Journalism 
School  is  National  President 

Marvin  G.  Osborn,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism  at  Louisiana  State 
University,  has  been  elected  national 
president  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  honor¬ 
ary  fraternity  of  journalism  students, 
to  succeed  Lawrence  W.  Murphy,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Illinois  school, 
the  first  national  president. 

Thomas  C.  Morelock,  University  of 
Missouri,  was  elected  vice-president ; 
Henry  B.  Rathbone,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  secretai^;  Vaughn  Bryant,  North¬ 
western  University,  treasurer ;  J.  L. 
O’Sullivan,  Marquette  University,  his¬ 
torian. 

The  National  Office  will  continue  at 
the  present  address,  101  University  Hall, 
Urbana,  Ill.,  and  all  of  the  officers  may 
be  addressed  there. 


NEW  GAS  BURNER 

For  gas-heated  metal  pots  on  slug 
casting  machines  a  new  venturi  type 
gas  burner  has  been  brought  out  by 
Intertype  Corporation.  It  has  but  one 
gas  inlet  and  one  venturi  air  mixing 
chamber  and  is  adjustable  to  suit  varia¬ 
tions  in  gas  pressure  in  different  local¬ 
ities.  A  saving  in  gas  consumption  and 
the  maintenance  of  uniform  metal 
temperature  are  the  results  expected 
from  the  new  burner. 


Cline  -  Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
IS  used  by 

Pasadena  Star-News 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Atk  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Ckicafo:  111  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Duly  News  Bldg. 

22*  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 
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UNITED  PRESS 

news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 
UNITED  PRESS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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(l^bftuary 

WILLIAM  B.  BARNARD,  65, 
publisher,  Millersburg  (Ind.) 
Grit,  a  weekly  newspaper,  died  March 
26. 

Miss  Evelyn  Clare  Rachum,  23, 
of  the  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  business  oflFice,  died  March  19, 
at  her  home  in  Grantwood,  N.  J. 

Benjamin  Patterson,  editor,  W oods- 
town  (N.  J.)  Monitor-Register,  died 
March  25. 

Seville  Martineau  Newton,  70, 
former  mayor  of  Prince  Rupert  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Prince  Rupert 
(B.  C.)  Empire,  died  in  Vancouver 
recently. 

Hamilton  Gray,  24,  an  editi^ial 
writer  for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
&  Tribune,  ytsis  killed  March  23,  when 
struck  by  an  automobile.  He  was  re¬ 
turning  from  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Drake  University  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Milton  F.  Simmons,  90-year  old 
Kansas  City  realtor,  and  former  editor 
of  newspapers  at  Mexico,  Mo.,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  and  Springfield,  HI-,  died  on 
March  17  at  his  home.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Mexico  Messenger,  and  the 
Mexico  Ledger,  in  the  late  ‘60s  and  the 
70s,  and  later  was  editor  of  papers  at 
Jacksonville  and  Springfield,  before 
locating  in  Kansas  City,  in  1^.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  legisla- 
ttire  in  1872. 

George  O.  Ray,  48,  editor  of  Daily 
Events,  a  legal  publication,  died  March 
21  at  SpringfieH  Mo. 

Thomas  H.  Rodgers,  52,  advertising 
makeup  editor,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Eagle,  died  suddenly  March  21  at  his 
home  in  Arlington,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Emma  Cline,  61,  sister  of 
Charles  Linkenbach,  advertisit^  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sandusky  (O.)  Register  and 
Star-Journal,  died  recently  at  Angola, 
Ind. 

William  Munro,  65,  stock  paper 
cutter,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune,  was  crushed  to  death,  March 
22  by  a  freight  elevator,  while  helping 
unload  rolls  of  paper  stock. 

Edward  Fernalda  who  retired  from 
newspaper  work  several  years  ago  after 
serving  as  business  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  died  March  21  at 
Long  Beach,  Cal.  He  also  formerly 
was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Great 
Falls  (N.  H.)  Journal.  Surviving  are 
a  daughter  and  a  brother. 

Douglas  J.  Peck,  38,  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Excess  editorial  staff,  died 
last  week  in  the  veterans’  hospital  in 
Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.  He  became  an 
invalid  as  the  result  of  overseas  service 
with  the  American  army  in  France  and 
had  been  confined  in  the  hospital  for 
more  than  three  years. 

Miss  Anna  Neff,  56,  who  had  been 
with  the  London  (O.)  Press,  since  she 
was  11  years  old,  di^  at  her  home  in 
that  city  recently.  Her  father  once 
owned  the  paper. 

C.  C  Calvert,  71,  associate  editor  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Nexus-Press,  died 
at  his  home  March  23,  from  cerebral 
hemorrhage  complications.  He  was 
stricken  on  January  26.  Born  at  Wes¬ 
ton,  Mo.,  Calvert  began  newspapo'work 
on  the  old  Atchison  (Kan.)  Patriot.  He 
was  city  editor  of  the  St.  Joseph  News, 
and  of  the  consolidated  News-Press, 
from  1906  to  1927,  when  he  became  as- 
s^iate  editor.  He  was  noted  for  his 
high  ethical  standards,  and  many  news¬ 
paper  men  high  in  the  profession  today 
were  trained  under  him. 

Mrs.  T.  j.  Biggerstaff,  mother  of 
Walter  T.  Biggerstaff  of  the  sports 
staff,  Kansas  City  Stax,  died  March  24 
at  her  home  at  f^sas  City. 

John  L.  Brady,  64,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Black  foot  (Idaho) 
Daily  Bulletin,  died  March  26  at  Poca¬ 
tello,  Idaho.  He  was  a  former  editor 
of  the  Salina  (Kan.)  Daily  Union.  Mr. 
Brady  was  bom  in  Johnson  County, 
Kansas  and  was  co-founder  with  W.  C. 
Simons  of  the  lutturence  (Kan.)  Daily 
World.  He  was  prominent  in  politics 
and  was  a  representative  from  Douglas 


county  for  three  years  in  the  Kansas 
legislature. 

Oscar  A.  Winrich,  43,  until  a  few 
months  ago  foreman  of  the  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  composing 
room,  died  March  22. 

Mrs.  Helen  Malcolm  McLaughlin, 
widow  of  Frank  McLaughlin,  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  died  March  26  in  New 
York  City.  Her  husband  at  one  time 
owned  the  now  defunct  Philadelphia 
Times,  and  later  was  associated  with 
Frank  A.  Munsey  in  the  management 
of  the  New  York  Sun. 

Ira  Glucksman,  27,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Daily  News  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City,  and  recently 
with  the  Paramount-Publix  Corjwration 
house  organ,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Edwtn  F.  O’Malley,  71 ,  former 
sports  writer  and  horse-racing  judge, 
died  in  Los  Angeles  March  25.  He 
had  worked  on  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

Benjamin  Patterson,  ^itor  of  the 
Woodstoxvn  (N.  J.)  Monitor-Register, 
died  in  a  hospital  at  (^mden,  N.  J., 
March  25. 

Webster  Stewart,  New  York 
Times  linotyper,  died  in  New  York 
March  25.  Before  joining  the  Times  in 
1922  he  had  served  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun. 

Louis  Liati,  50,  editor  of  L’ It  alia. 
Pacific  CxMSt  Italian-lauguage  news¬ 
paper,  died  in  San  Francisco  March  24. 

Patrick  H.  Smith  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch-Herald  staff,  died  suddenly 
last  week  while  visiting  friends  in  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.  He  had  been  with  the 
Erie  newspaper  for  the  past  12  years. 

John  J.  Hallahan,  sports  editor, 
Boston  Globe  and  formerly  sports  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  died  March  25, 
at  the  home  of  his  brother  in  Forest 
Hills,  while  listening  to  a  hockey  broad¬ 
cast.  He  was  a  specialist  in  track  and 
field  sports  and  had  reported  all  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  from  1912  to  1928.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  loud  speaker 
system,  Hallahan  did  all  the  announcing 
at  Boston  sports  gatherings,  and  also 
announced  the  1928  Olympic  Games  in 
Amsterdam  in  the  English  La^uage. 
He  started  his  career  as  an  office  boy 
with  the  old  Boston  Journal  in  1899. 

Charles  K.  Meyers,  74,  pioneer  Iowa 
newspaperman  died  March  19,  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Denison,  la.,  following  a  two 
week’s  illness.  In  the  early  80’s  he  was 
publisher  of  the  Mapleton  (la.)  Press, 
which  he  later  sold  and  returned  to 
Denison  and  joined  his  father,  the  late 
J.  Fred  Meyers  in  publishing  the  Deni¬ 
son  Review.  A  few  years  later,  he 
went  to  Mason  City,  la.,  where  he  and 
his  brother  purchased  the  Cerro  Gordo 
County  Republican.  He  resigned  two 
years  later  and  returned  to  the  Denison 
Review.  During  McKinley’s  adminis¬ 
tration  he  enter^  the  postal  service  at 
Denison  and  retired  four  years  ago.  He 
was  Denison  correspondent  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluff  (la.)  Nonpareil. 

Alex  G.  Rose,  well-known  western 
Canadian  newspai^man,  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Star  until 
ill  health  forc^  his  retirement  10 
months  ago,  died  March  26  in  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  following  a  heart  attack.  He 
started  his  career  with  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune  reportorial  staff  and 
later  became  city  editor.  He  became 
news  editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
World  in  1922,  later  joining  the  Van¬ 
couver  Star  and  the  Vancouver  Sun. 
He  became  managing  editor  of  the  Ed¬ 
monton  (Alta.)  Bulletin  in  1925  and  in 
1928  joined  the  Regina  Star  at  its  in¬ 
ception.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  one  son. 

Dr.  Albert  Henry  Ao(»nley,  61,  for 
35  years  a  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
newspaperman,  died  March  29  at  Osteo¬ 
pathic  hospital,  Philadelphia,  following 
an  operation.  Born  in  ^gland  he  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  work  with  the  old 
Leader  in  Pittsburgh,  serving  at  one 
time  as  city  editor.  Removing  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  he  was  with  the  old  Times,  the 
Press,  North  American  and  Evening 
ledger.  On  the  latter  as  assistant  city 
editor  and  copy  reader.  He  also  was  a 
practicing  osteopath. 


JOSEPH  F.  McKEON 

Agency  Executive,  Formerly  with 
Brooklyn  Newspapers,  Dies 

Joseph  F.  McKeon,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Citiaen 
and  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  and  for 
the  past  three  years  with  the  City  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Brooklyn,  died  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn  March  24.  He  had 
been  an  advertising  man  in  Brooklyn 
for  more  than  30  years.  He  was  61 
years  old. 

He  was  a  law  student  in  Brooklyn 
when  the  fast  developing  advertising 
field  attracted  him,  and  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Citizen.  Later  he  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Times-Union 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  Stafidard-Union. 
He  started  his  advertising  agency  three 
years  ago. 

DAILY  IN  RECEIVERSHIP 

The  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram, 
has  been  placed  in  receivership  by  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Few  Brewster,  on  petition 
of  bond  holders.  Lee  Werst,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  paper,  was  named 
receiver  and  he  has  taken  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  publication.  The  Temple 
Telegram  formerly  was  owned  by  E.  K. 
Williams.  The  paper  was  purchased 
by  Ward  Mayborn  and  son,  formerly 
of  Houston,  Texas,  but  was  transferred 
to  other  interests  some  months  ago. 
W’alter  Humphreys  was  editor. 

NAMED  TO  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

President  Walter  Williams  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  founder  of  the 
first  Schwl  of  Journalism  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  University,  and  its  dean  for  more 
than  20  years,  has  been  named  to  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  American  Advisory 
Council  of  Yenching  "University,  of 
Peiping,  China. 


JfATIONAL  COPY  REFLECTS 
IMPROVEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

29  were  promptly  reinstated,  that  fo* 
more  will  be  restored  before  April  1 
that  three  others  are  to  be  succeed^  C 
new  campaigns.  Half  a  dozen  report^ 
only  two  or  three  advertisements  if. 
fected  and  asserted  that  these  would  be 
made  up  later  on.  Several  medical  r. 
counts  were  dropped  because  the  wit,,, 
was  virtually  at  an  end.” 

Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Company,  Qj. 
cago,  has  reinstated  all  newspaper  ad. 
vertising  schedules  susfi^nded  during  the 
bank  moratorium  and  is  going  fonmd 
on  its  greatly  expanded  advertisiM 
program  for  1933,  involving  campaign 
in  approximately  100  metropolitii 
dailies,  supplemented  by  copy  in  800 
papers  in  smaller  cities.  Editor  4  Ptji. 
LiSHER  learned  this  week.  The  latu 
copy  is  being  released  on  a  sectional 
basis,  starting  in  the  southern  state 
first. 

TRAVEL  GUIDE  ISSUED 

The  National  Travel  Guide,  a  10}. 
page  book,  containing  many  pictures  of 
Chicago  buildings  and  points  of  inte- 
est,  together  with  information  a^ 
travel  routes  and  rates  of  special  interet 
to  World’s  Fair  visitors,  was  released 
this  week  Ity  National  Travel  Burtaa 
Inc.,  600-610  West  Van  Buren  St 
Chicago. 

HALL  PRINTING  REPORT 

W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Company 
reported  this  week  a  net  income  oi 
$330,957  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jan.  31,  1933,  equal  to  74  cents  a  shait 
on  the  common  stock.  Net  income  for 
1931  was  $1,058,309,  or  $2.52  a  common 
share. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


HOE  SPEED  MOULD 

TWO  MODELS 

WATER  COOLED  BACK  —  PLAIN  BACK 

Easily  adjusted  to  any  thickness  up  to  type  high. 

Speedy  and  positive  single  lever  lock-up. 

Lock-up  is  made  with  mould  in  horizontal  position — mats  and 
gauges  cannot  shift  out  of  place. 

Metal  may  be  pumped  or  ladled. 

Casting  members  are  roller  mounted  and  balanced  for  effortless 
operation. 

Spring  balanced  cover. 

Safety  devices. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY,  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

V 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

C«bl«  AddrMS  NENSCO— ’WorMstw 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  1,  1933 


COURT  DENIES  PETITION  REQUESTING  w..«^ 

PFf^FIVFR  POR  PFRRY  PAPPRS  ably  be  supplemented  by  findings  from  Auditor  or  circulation  Mana*er— ABC  ex- 

D^t  Wat  Made  By  Counsel  for  I.  Joe  Hornstein,  Who  Is  Suing  interpret  many  questions.  u-sts.  Editor  a  pubiuher. _ 

Perry  for  $8,500,000— Utter’s  Opposing  Motion  EXPOSED  GAMBUNG  ^t'J5‘“iT^o^"wanYt^  cKl 

4-11  Dl  I  *1  A  series  of  articles  in  the  Denver  your  method  of  delivery;  if  you  want  to 

Charges  Blackmail  Mountain  News  last  .wwk  de-  fo?\*knVaU^^^^^ 

rUSTICE  EDWARD  J.  GLENNON  of  Hassel,  and  also  an  editorial  treating  scnbinj  ?*«"Wing  and  y.«  Denver  Promotion  ^panm^e^  •p^‘i'7ou“?'Sfd 

Jin  the  New  YoA  County  Sup^me  /fe  matter  of  aUege^^^^^^^  S^rtoent  and  promises  by  city  officials  lSan\7eV.%o^"%5fp7o‘y“IS.  “'but  ^‘eX'^^a 

(w  this  week  denied  a  motion  made  Max  Hassel  ot  city  and  county  oniciais.  ^  conditions  would  be  imoroved  im-  change,  because  he  wants  -to  grow." 
ii^nsel  for  I.  Joe  Hornstein  to  ap-  After  numerous  threats  were  made  that  conditions  wouio  oe  p  ea  weii  known  among  circulators  and  pub- 

Ji^TfVeceiver  for  the  John  H.  Perry  against  Max  Hassel.  and  against  the  ru71„<turr?e7‘7iii7e^:{,^rst^^^^^^^^^^ 


lations  for  enforcement  of  the  sales  tax 

law.  TTie  first  set  of  rules  will  prpb-  _ Situationi  Wanted _ 

ably  be  supplemented  by  findings  from  Auditor  or  circulation  Manager — ABC  ex- 
tVic  atfrimcv  ocTipml  whn  will  be  called  perience.  competent,  reliable,  honest.  So- 
tne  attorney  general,  wno  win  oe  caiiea  correspondence  from  publishers. 

upon  to  interpret  many  questions.  u-sts.  Editor  &  publisher. 

EXPOSED  GAMBLING  circulation  Managei— Olllce-owned  routes 

Stay.  If  you  want  to  change 
A  series  of  articles  in  the  Denver  your  method  of  delivery;  if  you  want  to 
A/T/vuMln,'*,  last  weelr  de-  8®t  circulation  and  KEEP  It;  If  you  want 

KocHy  Mountain  news  lasi  wmc  oe-  waste;  if  you  want  a  Circulation 


ffiications.  Hornstein,  formerly  asso-  advice  of  your  deponent,  your  deponent  n-^rrriD  P  Dl  TDI  ICUCD  dence.  can  furnish  the  highest  type  of 

STed  with  Perry,  is  suing  the  was  informed  and  has  reasons  to  Wieve  EDITOR  &  PUBUbHEK  -ferences.  Perjonai^  ‘SonVenHon  "if 

(P,)  Tmes  and  Perry  for  |8,5(K),000.  that  Max  Hassel  paid  $7,5M  to  Horn-  Plaa.Jfiss/l  A/lvArtiaina  d-ss*  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Aimiher  petition  by  Hornstein  asking  stein  and  prevented  said  publication.  V.,ia8»lliea  /\uveiTlSlllg  -  —  - ^ —  —  — — 

ETor^er  of  arrest  be  issued  against  “The  deponent  further  avers  that  in  RATES  ^i^nge*:*  Fiffe‘e"n''ye"a°r?  exTe?le7ce^on''.*trre? 

D.rrv  was  also  denied  by  Justice  Glen-  September,  1932,  the  said  1.  Joe  Horn-  ■.  -.v  c_j  »  ®“‘«'  references  from  present  em- 

The  publisher  submitted  affida-  stei^n  filed  charges  with  the  Board  of  SITUATIONS  Or<l«-)  pioyer.  Married,  p-sss.  Editor  a  Publisher. 

iriK  to  substantiate  his  charges  of  black-  Censors  of  the  Berks  County  Bar,  "  ’  ***'^  Composing  Room  Executive  and  Mechan- 

-  avainst  the  deoonent.  which  charges  *  lunes  —  .te  per  ime  Ipj^I  superintendent.  Seasoned,  aggressive, 

nail.  .  cnnlH  nnt  sustain  and  wire  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  business-like  administrator.  D-861,  Editor 

In  his  sworn  statement  in  opposition  Hornstein  could  not  sustain  and  were  w;»fc  n  1,  t  *  Publisher. 

M  Hornstein’s  motions,  fiM  by  Attor-  entirely  disproven.  '  vs  i-  TT”; - Z - H - Z — ,  ,, 

|0  nomsi  tr;.,--.  Psrr-r  “Tbc  Hcnnncnt  then  caused  the  arrest  ^  Tune  —  .7S  per  Ime  Desk  and  rewrite  man  who  has  what  It 

•n  Louis  P.  Eisner,  Perry  declared,  ihe  deponent  tnen  caused  i  e  a  _  Times  _  ner  line  takes  to  make  good  anywhere,  seeks  im- 

‘Prior  to  September,  1921,  1  was  gen-  of  Hornstein  on  the  charge  of  criminal  •  f"  mediate  connection  at  modest  salary.  Mar- 

.S'otb.I  (or  tl«  Scripp,  Ne»,pa.  librl,  and  .(»  brought  a  rM  wut.  p„  lu»  I'r'Au...'?  /.“S'.r.rTfa  SSE,'’'’! 

,«s  and  had  acquired  a  part  interest  against  him  for  damages.  By  reason  of  p„' «.  Urned^  frlmuS^y  “  Publisher. 

m  «ime  of  those  newspapers.  In  Sep-  the  intervention  of  influential  persons  msertion.  Minimum  space,  Uu-ee  unes.  ...marionoaH  lat, 

-nStr  1921,  I  sold  my  interest  in  the  in  Reading,  deponent  agreed  to  leave  The  tdit^  *  Publi^  reserves  the  right  to  promotion.  References.  Agrss^’ma^I 
Scripps  Newspapers,  retired  from  the  the  question  of  reparation  and  punish-  ci«»»uy.  edit  or  reject  any  copy.  ^ed.  Any  location.  D-834,  Editor  & 

wsrtia  of  law,  and  since  have  been  ment  of  Hornstein  to  a  committee  of  r  -  Publisher. _ 

-1..  _ - _ _  mi-ic  /■g.n.rr.ittso  giflcidcd  Bfoiters  _ _  _ _ _ _ 


Ushers.  Married  but  will  go  anywhere. 
Your  Inquiries  will  be  kept  In  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Can  furnish  the  highest  type  of 
references.  Personal  Interview  In  New 
York  during  A.N.P.A.  convention  If  de¬ 
sired.  D-850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

City  Circulator,  now  employed,  desires 
change.  Fifteen  years’  experience  on  street 
sale.  Best  of  references  from  present  em¬ 
ployer.  Married.  D-838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Composing  Rdiom  Executive  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  Superintendent.  Seasoned,  aggressive, 
business-like  administrator.  D-861,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Desk  and  rewrite  man  who  has  what  it 
takes  to  make  good  anywhere,  seeks  Im¬ 
mediate  connection  at  modest  salary.  Mar¬ 
ried.  20  years'  experience,  university 


rled.  Any  location. 
Publisher. 


D-834.  Editor  & 


ogjged  exclusively  in  the  newspaper  three  persons.  This  committee  decided 
ield  as  head  of  newspaper  service  or-  that  I.  Joe  Hornstein  was  to  retract  the 


_ _  Having  sold  my  newspaper,  am  desirous 

The  n'hccl  of  Fortuno  revolvca  both  wavs  building  UP  advertising  In  a  small  city 

When  at  the  bottom,  we  must  come  up!  Pin«*for*^a1-a**7or*fu*U  DMticulara.^addresa 
This  is  a  buyers  market.  Good  newspapers 

are  vood  investments  I  have  some  ?eai  J-  R-  Hough,  Hotel  Winfield  Scott,  Ellxa- 


er  of  mine  in  the  ownership  of  the  pay  $1,500  to  your  deponent  and  all  the  Printing  Production  Executive — Available 

Ig  Times  and  the  Jacksonville  costs  of  the  prosecution.  Circulation  Promotion  perieSef  i“*y?.5i‘ e“cl«ve  caVicule.*;  ®au 

Iomn<u  ^xid  b\so  III  int  Pensacola  News  Ihe  deponent  turtner  avers  tnat  at - -  — '  departments,  composing  room  specialist, 

uriA  P/Hitnrnln.  Journal  This  in  the  oroccedines  before  the  Bar  Asso-  Promotion  now,  to  bring  “better  tlmea"  singular  successful  assignment  past  three 

and  the  retuacoia  jounm.  inib  III  IIIC  ucimc  Ui^  ijai  X  Hudson  De  Priest  &  Associates,  world’s  years  makes  him  exclusive  practical  au- 

SpitC  of  the  fact  that  in  the  agreement  CiatlOn,  numerous  witnesses  wno  were  record  circulation  builders,  246  6th  Ave.,  thority  on  automatic  typesetting  devices. 

of  Dec  28,  1923,  plaintiff  divested  him-  called  by  the  deponent  and  by  I.  Joe  n.  y.  c. _ Employed,  unprecedented  event  permit* 

jdf  of  all  interest  in  the  Pensacola  Hornstein  gave  testimony  to  the  effect  uiHdavite  of  result*  (both  in  cash  short  notice,  salary  commensurate  with 

Iniimal  of  his  improper  conduct  in  the  City  of  business  and  new  added  subscribers)  of  economies  he  can  effect  for  your  organlxa- 

’’’TU*  ^n1«,  vlfrlitc  olaintiflF  nnw  VisQ  in  Rendino  for  a  number  of  vears  and  FARTLOtVE  PLAN  circulation-building  tion.  For  interview.  Box  D-846,  Editor  & 

“The  only  rights  plaintitt  now  nas  in  Keaaing  lor  a  numoer  oi  years,  ana  campaigns  conducted,  and  being  conducted.  Publisher. 

respect  to  the  John  H.  Perry  Publica-  particularly  of  moneys  that  he  received  during  the  peak  of  this  depression  period.  - 

d/Me  .rA  a  contrapt  to  mircha^e  ten  bv  reason  of  havinflr  blackmailed  certain  the  Charles  PARTLOSVB  company.  Reporter,  24,  world  traveled,  Columbia 

hons  are  a  contract  to  purenase  ten  ojr  reason  01  naving  i/iacKmaiica  cerwm  occidental  building,  indianapo-  graduate.  4  years’  news,  magazine  expe- 

ner  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  witnesses  in  that  city.  ns.  Indiana.  rience,  editorial,  feature  writer,  daily, 

pMiting  Times  Publishing  Company  Attorney  Eisner  filed  12  affidavits  on  '  anywhere,  d-837.  Editor  & 

and  a  contract  to  purchase  ten  per  cent  Perry’s  behalf.  Newspaper  For  Sale  _ _ 

of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Metropolis  In  Hornstein’s  replying  affidavit— a  coutroiUug  interest  successful  North  caro-  ?,trposUton‘"  Thrert7ar7Xw*YorTex^ 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Jacksonville  42-page  document— he  makes  a  categor-  ima  evening  daily.  No  competition;  bright  peVieS^e  willing  to  w7rk  nm  fortnight 
Journal,  both  contracts  unfulfilled  by  ical  denial  of  the  charges  included  in  ?o7™se!\fng‘"  D‘‘l44‘’“‘"Edito^*"  a  wYS ' remunerltion  To %how  h 

him  to  date.  defendant’s  affidavits.  The  extortion  PuYugher"'^ 

“When  I  discharged  plaintiff  he  made  charges  are  branded  as  “wholly  false.”  —  - -  ! 

the  threats  that  unless  I  acceded  to  his  A  representative  of  Editor  &  Pub-  _ Newspaper,  Wanted _  m  u  •  1  p  • 

demands  for  money,  he  would  ruin  me  lisher  was  told  that  Governor  Lehman  interested  in  buying  daiiv  newsoaner.  nref.  Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 
md  my  credit.  As  a  result  of  said  has  reserved  decision  on  the  extradition  erably  evening  paper,  of  ten  to  thirty  Pooner  hnmidor  for  conditioning  drv  mat* • 

thfMts  I  formally  accused  him  of  black-  proce^ings.  Determination  of  the  ap-  ilXiish^r.  i>-*52.  Editor  &  lft(>^^at  capacity.  Was  made  *0  ^der  at 

mail  and  caused  a  warrant  for  his  plication  will  be  made  known  early  next  - ! - - - 

arrest  to  be  issued  in  Reading.  Plain-  week,  it  was  intimated.  cash'*  ^tte*DaitiriuTr«  n.  t.  ' 

tiff  is  now  out  on  bail,  awaiting  extradi-  In  the  latest  affidavit  filed  for  Perry,  publisher. _  Electrically  heated  metai  furnace  7  tons 

tion  proceedings.  the  publisher  says,  I  intend  to  proceed  win  buy  exclusive  daily  (if  reasonable)  in  alternating  current,  Scott  dry  mat  roller, 

“I  am  amply  responsible  financially,  against  Hornstein  criminally  in  New  n.!!!?,  ’’  d-849.  Editor  &  junior  autopiate,  itVi"  cylinder  plate*,  and 

I  have  owned  and  held  the  stocks  of  York  in  the  event  that  Governor  Leh-  =  Tn^^omMs'in^ro^m  wYSt^^n 

ay  newspaper  companies  for  ten  years  man  should  fail  to  order  his  extradition  Help  Wanted  you  use?  John  arimth  Co.,  145  Nassau 

or  more.  I  have  no  intentions  of  trans-  to  Pennsylvania  on  the  blackmail  charge  HusineM  Manager  wanted  who  'win  share  _ 

fcrring  them  or  removing  them  from  already  pending.  J"  Joint  purchase  of  Daily.  D-848,  Editor  Fhotocngnivlng  equipment  for  ule.  Corn- 

New  York  City,  Plaintiff  cannot  pos-  “I  deny  that  the  article  complained  of  “  *  _ _  r “t  Machinery 

Aly  be  prejudiced  by  the  brief  delay  and  published  in  the  Reading  Times  vice  Presidency  and  General  Managership  ’  ®" 

mcident  to  the  trial  of  this  action  on  the  is  a  libel  or  that  I  prepared  said  article  i,1rer°'^'th7*'wor"d'^  ’investment  ^’YeYuired  ~— 

merits,  whereas  a  receivership  of  my  or  caused  its  publication.  I  assert  that  $  10.000  to  iso.ooo,'  but  proper  qualifications 

newspapers  would  be  ruinous  to  the  the  said  article  ^ives  a  truthful  account  & ‘"publisher  K.IC\Y/CD  A  DCD 

leoperties  and  to  myself.”  of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  - ! _ p  \\r  ^  f  /  y  I  L  !> 

In  an  affidavit  filed  on  behalf  of  Hornstein.”  circulation  Manager,  experienced,  wanted 

Ptrry  by  M.  Bernard  Hoffman,  a  law-  .The  suits  brought  by  Hornstein  for  Y^ork"  cuy""' DDr^DCDTICC 
Jff  of  Reading,  the  latter  stated,  “Since  $8,500,000  are  pending  trial  in  the  New  '  =  1  InV^I  lll\  I  ICo 

“*  early  part  of  1930  I.  Joe  Hornstein  York  County  Supreme  Court.  _ _ Situation,  Wmnted _  n  Lt  C  IJ  J  A  •  J 

(•numerous  occasions  threatened  clients  -  Advertising — Genuine  young  advertising  Dousnt,  oold  and  Appraised 


Bernard  Tassler,'  211  East  173rd  Street, 
New  York. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


cost  of  $260.  Perfect  condition.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  refused.  The  Troy  Record, 


and  composing  room  equipment.  What  can 
you  use?  John  Griffith  Co.,  146  Nassau 


Situation,  Wanted 


friends  of  the  deponent  (Hoffman) 
^  editorials  which  he  said  would  be 
proished  in  the  Reading  Times,  which 


SALES  TAX  IN  ILLINOIS 


Advertising — Genuine  young  advertising 
man  with  successful  record  of  nine  years, 
complete  display  experience,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  connection  with  good  dally  where  ex¬ 
ceptional  ability  as  creator  of  good  layouts 


plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery 
Co..  480  West  Broadway,  N.  T. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

A//  negotiations  cor^idential 


Jori^s  would  have  a  tendenc;  to  in-  Chi^go  Retmler,  Will  Pa„  Three  tS^re.^  se?rg‘:‘?;1,eerd’:  iS^rfeT^ilrw  Ralmer  SutCT  &  Palmer 
IVt  the  business  standing  rtf  thoce  ner.  Per  Cent  Cherge  to  Congumer,  employed.  References  prove  past  accom-  '  Oil  I  Ilfcl  /  ../UUCI  W  I  ailllCI 


employed.  References  prove  past  accom- 
pllahments.  D-840.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Advertising  Man  or  editorial — 12  vears  of 


inre  the  business  standing  of  those  per-  ***•■  Charge  to  Consumer,  employed.  References  prove  past  accom- 

Mus  in  Reading  unless  he  received  ad-  <^Special  to  Ed.to,  &  Pu.lishe.)  SXw  litaror^edVtoHf.  , 

wtisements  from  the  business  men  he  Chica(K).  March  29 — Retailers  in  the  successfuf* linage  building!  aisV  e^n’oYing 
™eatened.  Chicago  district  have  agreed  to  pass  especially  sports. 

.  ^hat  by  reason  of  such  threats,  and  along  to  the  consumer  the  Illinois  three  tio"^V-842?  EdUoT^'pubiuYe'r.*’  ***“'^“‘ 

®  tear  of  causing  damage  to  their  busi-  per  cent  retail  sales  tax,  beginning  April  _ _ 

the  owners  and  representatives  of  1,  as  follows: 

P  would  advertise  in  the  One  cent  on  sales  up  to  33  cents ;  two 

wdmg  Times  and  used  space  in  ex-  cents  on  all  sales  from  34  cents  to  67  D  L  I  ■  L  I 

^  of  the  amount  they  desired  by  rea-  cents;  three  cents  on  all  sales  from  68  |  UDIISlISrS  I 

*’ru  J  threats  made  against  them.  cents  to  $1 ;  and  three  per  cent  on  all 

deponent  (Hoffman)  further  sales  above  $1. 


Bu*in,M  EMabll,h,d  In  1899 
350  Madison  Ave.  New  Y< 


Publishers! 


.lire  unices  OI  me  Heading  times  it  is  understood  that  retail  distributors 
there  told  by  Hornstein  will  exercise  discretion  in  applying  the 
^i®it  a  proposition  to  Max  Hassel,  tax  to  this  sales  classification.  It  has 
imi  Hornstein  the  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  com- 

OM..  ^5,000,  ()thcrwise  he  would  paratively  few  sales  under  30  cents  in 


Onu.  u  - lev*  Siiics  uiiucr  ju  cents  in 

Tinii.«*°  he  published  in  the  Reading  most  retail  stores, 
which  t  the  courthouse  upon  Joseph  J.  Rice,  state  director  of  the 

*  nag  appeared  with  the  name  department  of  finance,  has  issued  regu- 


Some  other  publisher  may  have  in  storage 
the  very  piece  of  machinery  or  equipment 
you  need.  Make  known  your  wants  in  a 
Classified  ad  under 

Equipment  Wanted 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  1,  1933 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


IT  is  sometimes  said  that  good  taste 
and  human  kindness  are  at  low  ebb 
in  modern  American  journalism,  and  in 
instances  this  criticism  would  be  hard  to 
defend,  but  in  recent  months  I  have 
noted  one  conspicuous  act  of  courtesy 
bv  reporters,  photographers  and  editors 
that  is  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of 
personal  honor  in  newspaper  relations 
in  the  annals  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 
Throughout  the  entire  national  cam¬ 
paign  and  since,  I  have  not  seen  in  print 
anywhere,  though  millions  of  descriptive 
words  have  been  written,  a  single  ref¬ 
erence  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  pedal  afflic¬ 
tion  and  painful  effort  to  get  about. 
A  long  time  ago  Mr.  Roosevelt  rose 
completely  above  the  physical  handicap 
and  never  mentions  it.  Reporters  have 
taken  the  same  attitude.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  pleasant  to  remember. 

‘  * 

The  circus  press  agent  has  hit  New 
York,  a  harbinger  of  Spring  and  one 
member  of  the  tribe  that  has  long  justi¬ 
fied  his  existence  by  giving  as  much  as 
he  took  from  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

■^TOT  often  do  I  care  to  see,  much 
less  discuss,  a  motion  picture,  but 
there  is  at  present  on  Broadway  a 
film  so  altogether  remarkable,  and  so 
packed  with  incidents  familiar  to  the 
newspaper  craftsmen  of  my  generation, 
that  I  shall  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
write  about  it.  The  author  is  Noel 
Coward,  a  young  Englishman,  who  not 
only  writes  plays,  novels,  operettas,  blue 
songs,  verse  and  reviews,  but  dances, 
sings  and  acts.  His  picture  is  called 
Cavalcade.  At  another  .theatre,  in  this 
city,  Mr.  Coward  is  acting  with  Alfred 
Lunt  and  Lynn  Fontanne  in  Coward’s 
new  comedy  success  called  “Design  for 
Living.”  Cavalcade  is  as  pure,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  satisfying  as  “Design  for  Liv¬ 
ing”  is  disgusting.  One  is  amazed  that 
the  same  hand  could  write  both.  The 
comedy  reeks  with  indiscriminate  sex 
situations  and  the  action  concerns  a 
group  of  sensuous  people  living  wholly 
selfish,  useless  and  grossly  immoral 
lives,  but  the  picture  play  which  origi¬ 
nally  was  produced  in  London  in  the 
legitimate  theatre,  with  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess,  is  about  people  who  may  well  be 
catW  typical  of  the  best  of  the  moderns. 

*  * 

The  story  of  Cavalcade,  as  some  in 
this  circle  may  know,  is  a  series  of 
integrated  historical  incidents,  laid  in 
London  in  the  period  between  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  new  century  and  its  33rd 
year.  A  handsome,  loving,  noble  young 
couple  dwell  in  a  modest  London  home, 
cherishing  their  two^baby  sons.  'They 
are  social,  orderly,  intelligent,  kind  in 
their  treatment  of  servants,  wishing  to 
live  the  good,  full  life,  loyal  to  the  best 
principles  and  finest  customs  of  the 
age.  A  beautiful  characteristic  of  both 
is  dauntless  reverence  for  the  British 
government,  their  national  shrine.  It  is 
never  for  them  to  question.  Religion  is 
not  brought  into  the  picture,  but  one 
knows  these  are  God-fearing  people. 
Love  which  husband  and  wife  acknowl¬ 
edge  as  inexpressively  beautiful,  good 
manners  coupled  with  fine  regard  for 
mutual  rights,  set  for  them  patterns  of 
happiness.  They  toast  the  new  year,  the 
new  century  and  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen,  in  the  quiet  of  their  living  room, 
the  little  sons  drinking  milk  as  the  gay 
parents  partake  of  sparkling  wine,  and 
look  forward  happily,  bravely  to  the 
future. 

*  *  * 

From  this  point  the  tragic  tide  of 
events,  known  to  all  middle-aged 
peofle  in  our  world,  begins  to  play  upon 
this  charming  couple.  They  meet  he¬ 


roically  the  shock  of  the  Boer  War,  the 
wife  brushing  away  her  tears  as  she 
bids  farewell  to  her  army  officer  hus¬ 
band,  off  for  South  Africa  to  bring  re¬ 
lief  to  beleaguered  Mafeking.  He  re¬ 
turns,  successful,  happy,  unchanged  in 
his  devotion  and  loyalties  and  is 
knighted  for  his  bravery.  When  yic- 
toria  dies,  the  little  family  goes  into 
mourning,  the  passing  of  the  sovereign 
being  as  a  personal  bereavement  in  the 
household.  The  elder  son,  grown  to 
manhood,  takes  the  daughter  of  his 
mother’s  best  friend  as  his  bride,  a  joy¬ 
ous  family  event.  They  go  down  on  the 
Titanic  on  their  honeymoon  tour.  The 
boy’s  mother  steels  herself  and  goes  on. 
Servants,  assisted  by  the  couple  to 
establish  independence  in  life,  turn 
treacherously  upon  their  benefactors,  but 
the  couple  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
such  behavior  and  remain  serene.  'Thus 
the  tide  sweeps  the  family  along.  In¬ 
creasing  age  brings  no  faltering  in  their 
loyalties  and  mutual  devotion.  Nothing 
is  questioned.  But  when  the  World 
War  flashes  upon  them  the  woman,  be¬ 
holding  her  remaining  son  excited  by 
enlistment  propaganda,  utters  one  cry  of 
protest.  Presently  it  is  smothered  by  her 
overwhelming  national  fealty.  Her  fears 
are  abated  by  her  husband’s  calm  as¬ 
surance  that  the  war  could  not  possibly 
last  more  than  three  months.  Husband 
and  son  march  away.  The  horrors  of 
the  battlefield  are  depicted,  no  less  ter¬ 
rible  in  the  picture  than  the  repressed 
agony  of  the  mother  as  she  waits  at 
home  for  news.  Just  as  the  Armistice 
is  signed  the  second  son  falls  on  the 
battlefield.  The  husband  comes  home 
alone,  trembling  with  sadness,  silent. 
The  couple  go  on,  in  even  tighter  em¬ 
brace,  lovely  in  crowns  of  gray.  They 
indulge  no  bitterness.  They  are  loyal 
to  the  flag.  They  do  not  moralize.  The 
devastating  and  remorseless  trials  of 
life  have  not  beaten  down  their  quality 
of  character.  Their  souls  seem  even 
purer.  The  aftermath  of  the  war  is 
viewed  as  a  spectacle.  And,  in  the  end, 
the  aged  man  and  woman  arrive  at  an¬ 
other  New  Year’s  eve.  The  old  living 
room  is  dressed  in  new  curtains.  The 
butler  brings  the  wine  and  the  old  man 
lifts  a  glass  to  toast — what  do  you 
think?  Why,  the  future,  of  course,  the 
future,  whatever  it  may  bring.  And  the 
wife  replies,  but  the  scars  on  her  woman 
heart  are  too  deep  to  permit  of  so  brave 
a  toast.  She  cries  aloud  for  a  future 
better  blessed  by  peace  and  security  for 
all  men  and  all  women,  to  live  and  love 
and  prosper. 

*  *  * 

WELL,  that’s  a  motion  picture 
story,  perhaps  not  verjr  exciting  in 
this  recital,  but  moving  enough  in  the 
theatre  to  cause  audiences  to  spontane¬ 
ously  arise  from  their  seats  and  stand 
as  the  final  scene  is  enacted  to  the 
strains  of  “God  Save  the  King,”  our 
“America.”  But  the  picture  seemed  to 
me  to  possess  a  significance,  whether  or 
not  intended  by  the  author,  that  those 
who  are  dealing  with  public  opinion 
might  well  consider.  In  the  first  place, 
this  lengthy  picture  story  contains  not 
a  word  of  vulgarity,  not  the  faintest 
suggestion  of  sensuality,  absolutely  none 
of  the  tricks  of  the  cinema  director  to 
get  in  a  few  dabs  of  smut  to  “ginger  it 
up”  and  the  story  flows  along  realist¬ 
ically,  seeming  to  charm  young  and  old 
alike.  There  were  no  “laughs,”  nor  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  deliberate  design  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  write  a  propaganda 
brief  to  influence  public  thought,  even 
against  the  international  war  institu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Coward  evidently  was  con¬ 
tent  to  tell  a  good  story  faithfully  and 
well,  i^rmitting  his  auditors  to  take 
from  it  what  they  would.  Some  of 


us  took  from  it  a  deal  of  comfort.  We 
came  away  saying  that  Cavalcade,  and 
the  civilization  it  typifies,  is  stronger 
ten  thousandfold  than  the  jazz  age 
which  Mr.  Coward,  perhaps  as  a 
prank,  is  simultaneously  exhibiting  in 
his  stage  show,  ‘Design  for  Living.” 
The  kind  of  people  depicted  in  Caval¬ 
cade  are  still  the  backbone  of  civiliza-, 
tion.  now  returning  to  power,  and 
the  kind  of  people  depicted  in  “Design 
for  Living”  are  blurring  on  the  mod¬ 
ern  scene.  The  “New  Deal”  calls  for 
more  than  material  reconstruction,  how¬ 
ever  greatly  that  is  needed  as  a  base 
for  a  stable  civilization.  It  demands 
also  siMritual  regeneration  and  real  an¬ 
swers  to  the  cry  of  that  Spartan  woman 
toasting  a  future  in  which  men  and 
women  may  live  and  love  in  peace, 
safely  above  the  terrors  of  a  delirious 
world  of  madmen  mocking  civilization. 
This  is  dream  stuff,  you  say,  and 
rightly.  But  I  believe  it  is  the  most 
deep-seated  and  precious  dream  of  most 
of  the  people  of  the  world  in  this  day. 
Those  who  write  about  it  will  not  be 
without  vibrant  readership.  Noel  Cow¬ 
ard  has  demonstrated  that,  at  any  rate. 

*  *  * 

Get  ready  for  the  annual  conventions 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors — more  than  ever  im¬ 
portant  this  year! 

*  *  * 

A  high-wide-and-handsome  survey  of 
the  newspaper  comic  business  will 
apiiear  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  For¬ 
tune,  with  statistics  and  everything.  I 
imagine  some  of  it  must  be  true,  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  magazine  deluxe 
of  America  do  such  ample  justice  to  the 
difficult  and  highly  successful  art  of  the 
newspaper  fun-makers.  The  article  an¬ 
nounced  that  “between  70  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  readers  of  any  newspaper 
follow  its  comic  sections  regularly”  and 
that  of  the  “2,300  U.  S.  dailies,  only  two 
of  any  importance  (New  York  Times 
and  Boston  Transcript)  see  fit  to  exist 
without  funnies.”  The  writer  then  as¬ 
serts  that  the  comic  business  “grosses 
about  $6,000,000  a  year”  and  that  “some 
20  comic  strip  headliners  are  paid  at 
least  $1,000  a  week  for  their  labors.” 
Advertisers,  he  adds,  spent  well  over 
$1,000,000  for  comic  strip  space  in  1932. 
.\nd,  there  are  230  comic  strips  now  ap- 
'  pearing  in  U.  S.  newspapers.  All  very 
interesting,  though  the  figures  should 
not  in  all  instances  be  accepted  as  final. 

And,  while  some  of  the  best  comics 
have  been  picked  out  for  reproduction 
and  appreciation,  I  am  rather  dumb¬ 
founded  that  a  responsible  survey  of  this 
branch  of  newspaper  work  should  com¬ 
pletely  omit  mention  of  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  most  successful  and  widely 
printed  strips. 

«  *  * 

Fortune  states  that  popular  op¬ 
inion  overestimates  the  money  that 
topliner  comic  artists  make  each  week 
and  gives  the  following  “more  nearly 
accurate”  estimates ; 

“Sidney  Smith — The  Gumps — $1,600, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

“Bud  Fisher — Mutt  &  Jeff — $1,600, 
Bell  Syndicate. 

“George  McManus — Bringing  Up 

Father,  $1,600,  King  Features. 

“Harold  Gray — Little  Orphan  Annie, 
$1,600,  Chicago  Tribune. 

"Rube  Goldberg — Boob  McNut,  etc., 
$1,500,  King  Features  and  McNaught. 

“Harry  Tuthill — Bungle  Family — 
$1,400,  McNaught  Syndicate. 

“Percy  Crosby — Skippy — $1,400,  King 
Features. 

“Fontaine  Fox — Toonerville  Folks — 
$1,400,  Bell  Syndicate. 

“Edgar  Rice  Burroughs — Tarzan — 
$1,200,  United  Features. 

“Frank  Willard — Moon  Mullins — 
$1,200,  Chicago  Tribuntc. 

“Billy  De  Beck — Barney  Google — 
$1,200,  King  Features. 

“H.  T.  Webster — Timid  Soul — $1,100, 
N.  Y.  Herald  ’Tribune. 

“Sol  Hess— The  Nebbs— $1,100,  Bell 
Syndicate. 

“Frank  King — Gasoline  Alley — $1,000, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

“Cliff  Sterrett — Polly  &  Her  Pals — 
$1,000,  King  Features.” 


The  Nation  resents  the  appoiiu. 

of  Claude  G.  Bowers  as  Spanish  j, 
bassador  because  journalists  should! 
be  politically  rewarded,  and  Bowe 
“not  fitted”  for  diplomacy,  though 
and  intelligent.”  .All  of  which  sc 
kinda  mean.  It  is  just  possible 
President  Roosevelt  might  desire  atl 
seat  ()f  the  Spanish  Republic  a  re 
sentative  who  is  one  of  the  most 
tinguished  students  of  democratic  p. 
ciples  of  this  day,  a  gentleman  and  . 
the  political  hanger-on  that  the  Natl 
suggests.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  ViiL 
also  objects  to  Josephus  Daniels 
to  Mexico  and  Judge  Bingham  to^ 
Court  of  St.  James,  on  the  theory 
journalists  should  not  be  politically  ^ 
warded.” 

*  4>  * 

The  week’s  most  curious  classiU 
advertisement  appeared  in  the 
cinnati  Post,  reading  as  follows : 

LOST :  3-roora  Cottage,  painted  i 
green  trimmings;  from  Ter 
Park,  Sunday  morning.  Re« 

Avon  0050. 

The  Ohio  River,  bubbling  elevcai^ 
above  flood  stage,  had  carried  off  tk 
cottage. 

Si  *  * 

I  NOTE  with  interest  that  Will 
Southern,  Jr.  publisher  of  the  /u 
pendence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  has  a*'' 
nounced  that  the  Examiner  will  not » 
cept  beer  advertisements.  “Before  ptf 
hibition  was  adopted  the  Examiner  dft 
continu^  saloon  advertisements, 
our  policy  has  not  changed,”  he  wroffi 
Consistency  remains  a  rare  piece  ol  1 
jewelry  in  the  age  and  it  is  a  fair  guct  | 
that  Mr.  Southern,  feeling  that 
about  it,  will  have  a  profitable  neuf 
paper  property  at  Independence  low 
after  the  saloon  has  returned  to  AmaJ^ 
can  life  and  has  been  kicked  out  agaig 
by  an  outraged  civilization.  'Diis  cjdi 
should  only  cover  about  ten  years. 

*  *  * 

The  .American  Society  of  Newspap 
Editors  warns  against  de 
stories  on  reviving  industry.  It  dtsTl 
this  headline: 

“5,000  Men  Called  Back  To  Work 
In  Factories  in  Ohio. 


“Men  Grin  at  News,  Stores  Enlai|t 
Advertising,  Confidence  Spreads."  ' 


Down  in  paragraph  five  of  the  sjoryj 
was  revealed  that  the  happy  work  1 
were  returning  to  their  machines  afMr| 
a  brief  bank  holiday,  and  further  ' 
ing  of  the  story  disclosed  that  in  at  le 
one  of  the  plants  mentioned,  the  eaf| 
ployment  schedule  was  “uncertaia” 

In  another  locality  the  public  relati 
director  of  a  large  factory  teleph 
the  city  editor  of  a  local  newsp , 
that  “8W  men  are  coming  back  to  will 
tomorrow.”  Inquiry  revealed  tlat| 
there  had  been  a  lay-off  only  for  the! 
duration  of  the  holiday,  and  as  an 
dication  of  returning  prosperity  the  ik 
was  wholly  insignificant. 

“Hungry  as  the  public  is  for  hop 
news,”  says  the  Society’s  Bullet^  "itl 
will  grasp  eagerly  at  any  indicatki^lll 
improved  conditions,  (^onscioul^f‘  flij 
not,  the  inclination  of  reporttfs 
editors  is  to  play  up  stories  which  wijj 
bolster  confidence  and  lend  co-op 
to  President  Roosevelt’s  plans  for  befte 
times.  Worthy  and  necessary  as  IW 
objective  is,  it  has  pitfalls.  To  ato 
frenzy  of  optimism  to  camoufla«.W 
facts  will  not  help,  and  a  word  <»  » 
tion  to  the  staff  t6  play  the  facts  oiv 
situation  for  what  they  are  worth,  wkr 
out  pleasant  embroidery,  may  no*  ■ 
amiss  at  this  time. 


N.  Y.  WORLD  REUNION 

The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  ^ 
torial  Alumni  Association  of  the  N<w 
York  World  was  held  on  March  25  * 
Keen’s  Chop  House.  About  100  wj 
members  of  the  news  staff  attain 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  was  reekw 
president  and  Alex.  Schlosscf  jw 
chosen  secretary.  Among  other 
were :  John  H.  Gavin,  former  citj^ 
tor  and  now  Surrogate  of  na»® 
County,  New  Jersev;  Milt  bn* 
Frank  L.  Hopkins.  Harry  M. 
Russell  B.  Porter.  Charles  BayerJ^ 
T.  Leary.  Jr.,  Edward  O'Toole.  Thao* 
Hanly,  James  Slear,  Monroe  Ste» 


